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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


We have received, and conveyed to the 
hands of Dr. Booker, the sum of 5/. sent 
to us by an anonymous Correspondent, for 
the benefit of Mr. Millhouse, whose inte- 
resting case is printed in our last, p. 310. 

We are much obliged to ‘‘an occasional 
Correspondent” from Northampton for his 
kind intention; but the drawing of Major 
Campbell’s Monument is scarcely worth en- 
graving. We should have copied the epi- 

h with pleasure, had it given any parti- 
- in addition to the memoirs of Major 
C. in vol. LXXXIX. ii. p. 88. 

We state, on the authority of a friend 
resident in Essex, that the justly-ce- 
lebrated air of “‘ Auld Robin Gray” was 
composed by the Rev. William Leeves of 
Wrin , in Somersetshire, where the cele- 
conakides tance was born, who has lately 
obtiging i ly favoured him with a pe i his 
(Mr. L.’s) —— We rstand, 
this air was omngene ut the year 1770, 
at Richmond, that the words were then 
received by Mr. Leeves from the Hon. Mrs. 
Byron, as written by her friend Lady Anne 
Lindsay (now Barnard), sister to the present 
Lord Talearras. We insert this statement 
to clear up the mistakes which have been 
made respecting this composition: it has 
been, we are informed, frequently supposed 
to be an antient Scotch tune. 

A Geneatoeist, in answer to *‘ A Con- 
stant Reader,” vol. xc. ii. p. 2, informs us, 
that ‘‘ Edward Gorges was created Baronet 
1612, and Baron Gorges, of Dundalk, 1620. 
He died before 1669, leaving issue Richard, 
who succeded to his titles, and had an only 
son, named Heury, who died before his fa- 
ther. Richard Lord Gorges died at Stetch- 
worth, Cambridgeshire, in Sept. 1712, aged 
94, and left his property there to his ne- 

hew Henry Fleming, encumbered with a 
to his cousin Ferdinando Gorges. 
ther this Richard had brothers or sis- 
ters, I cannot ascertain. His father, Ed- 
ward Lord Gorges, had three brothers, two 
of whom were named Francis and Edmund, 
and three sisters, one of whom, named Eli- 
zabeth, married Sir Hugh Smith, of Long 
Ashton, in Somersetshire.” 

Suum Cuigvue states, “that a pamphlet 
inst published, intituled ‘An Essay on the 

ithe System, shewing its Advantages and 
Disadvantages,’ is mm Be! to be a reprint 
of ‘An Essay on the Tithe System,’ which 
first port | in The British Review for No- 
vember 1816. On its original publication, 
I remarked, that the writer of the Essay had 
taken, without acknowledgment, the more 
valuable parts of his paper, from Dr. Cove's 





third edition of his ‘Essay on the Revenues 
of the Church of »’ published in 
April or May 1816. In justice, therefore, 
 decdey. I beg leave to point out this 
instance of plagiarism; and to suggest, as 
the Tithe System in Ireland will soon un- 
dergo a Parliamentary Discussion, which 
may ponibly hereafter involve that of En- 
gland, though most essentially different, 
that the time spent in an attentive perusal 
of Dr. Cove’s » will not perhaps be 
unsatisfactoril employed.” 

S.R. M. asks, ‘Can any of your Corres- 
pondents give me information relative to 
the pedigree or family of Clambowe or Clam- 

» of Somersetshire, who bore for arms 
Paly of 6, Argent and Azure, on afess Gules, 
8 mullets Or, anterior to the reign of Rich- 
ard II. The part wanting is to precede the 
following : Philip Clamboy, temp. Ric. II. 
who married Margaret, daughter and heir 
to Sir Philip Staunton, knt. (Vair, Or and 
Sable, and canton Gules,) and had issue Sir 
me Clamboy, knt.”” 

*«N.” requests information respecting the 
descendants of William Davison, Secre- 
tary of State to Queen Elizabeth. He mar- 
ried Catherine, sister of Francis Spilman, 
esq. of Bolebrook, co. Sussex, and died at 
Stepney in January 1609, leaving issue six 
children. Francis Davison, his eldest son, 
published ‘‘ The Poetical Ri ly” in 
1608. The second was named Christopher; 
the third William ; and the fourth Walter, 
who was aged above 18 in 1608, and then 
a soldier in the Low Countries. Catherine, 
the elder daughter, was wife of — Dun- 
combe, and the second daughter married to 
— Townley. This is the state of the pe- 
digree in 1608; and, as the Sec was 
connected by alliance with the County of 
Kent, it is not improbable that some of his 
family may have settled there. Was Wil- 
liam Davison, of Rochester, who intermar- 
ried in 1686-7 with Mary Johnson, and 
who was Mayor of that City in 1714 and 
1727, a descendant of Secretary Davison ? 

Herewarovus inquires, why the Dukes of 
Norfolk continually wear the arms of Scot- 
land on their bend, and what was the ori- 
gin of so doing ? 

Vol. xcii. p. 204. col. 1.1. 2. from bottom, 
for absolute, read obsolete.—Col. 2. }. 4. for 
1750, read 1700.—P. 205. 1, 1. read Eu- 
phuism.—P. 272. 1. 11. in a small of 
our im ion, add the wife of, &c.—P. 273. 
1. 2. Earl of Egmont’s name was John- 
James. He was half-brother to Lord Arden 
and the Hon. Spencer Perceval.—P. 277. |. 
40. Mr. Boswell died Fed. 24. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
or 
ACCOUNT OF THE APOTHECARIES’ GARDEN AT CHELSEA. 


E have been favoured with a 


co of a_privately-printed 
Work, entitled “‘ Memoirs Historical 
and ‘Illustrative of the Botanical 


Garden at Chelsea, belonging to 
the Society of Apothecaries of Lon- 
don. By Henry Field.” This work is 
inscri to the Master and Wardens 
of the Society of Apothecaries, and 
contains an authentic and detailed 
account of the rise and p of 
this National Establishment, for such 
it must undoubtedly be considered ; 
we therefore gladly avail ourselves 
of this ara A of | et a 
brief account of: this interesting In- 
stitution, the establishment of which 
reflects the highest credit upon the 
original public-spirited projectors. Our 
materials are chiefly selected from Mr. 
Field’s work, and from Mr. Faulkner’s 
valuable “‘ History of Chelsea.” 

This expensive design was com- 
menced at a period when the Society 
was in a state of infancy, totally des- 
titute of any disposable funds, and 
when their Hall had been recently de- 
st by the fire of London. 

e earliest record which we -. 
sess of a Botanical Garden in England 
was that of the celebrated John Ge- 
rarde, the father of English Botany. 
The next in order of time was that of 
the elder Tradescant, who, about the 

ear 1680, established at South Lam- 

th a en for the cultivation of 
exotic plants. His collection, which 
was considered very valuable in his 
day, was presented by Mr. Ashmole 
in 1677 to the University of Oxford. 

Thenext Garden in succession is this 
at Chelsea, which now flourishes with 
increasing energy and success, while 


its predecessors are so totally annihi- 
lated, that their situations are scarcely 
to be discovered ; and their existence 
is known only from the records of the 
times. The first lease of these pre- 
mises was taken by the Company in 
the year 1673, of Charles Cheyne, 
Esq. Lord of the Manor of Chelsea ; 
containing three acres one rood, for 
the term of 61 years, at a ground rent 
of five pounds per ann. is Garden 
was soon stocked with a great variety 
of Medicinal plants, both British and 
foreign, and it was here that Sir Hans 
Sloane first studied his favourite sci- 
ence. In a view of the Gardens near 
London, in December 1691, commu- 
nicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
by the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, Vice Pre- 
sident, from an original MS. in his 
possession, this Garden is thus de- 
scribed. 


‘* Chelsea Physic Garden has great va- 
riety of plants, both in and out of Green- 
houses: their perennial green hedges, and 
rows of different-coloured herbs, are very 
pretty, and so are the banks set with shades 
of herbs in the Irish stile, but many plants 
of the Garden were not in so good order as 
might he expected, and as would have been 
answerable to other things in it. After I 
had been there, I learned that Mr. Watts, 
the keeper of it, was blamed for his neglect, 
and that he would be removed.” 


Mr. Watts was succeeded in the 
management of the Garden by Mr. 
Doody, who had attained considerable 
eminence as a Botanist, and he con- 
tinued to superintend it till 1717, 
when, in consequence of his death, 
the celebrated Petiver was appointed, 
and he officiated as demonstrator of 
plants till his death in 1718. The 

year 
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year 1714 is memorable in the annals 
of the garden for affording the first 
intimation of a communication of its 
affairs with a gentleman, whose name 
and memory must always be held in 
high estimation by every lover of Bo- 
tanical knowledge, On the first of 
July a proposition was submitted to 
the Court by the Garden Committee, 
of waiting on Dr. Sloane, who had 

urchased the manor of William Lord 

heyne in 1712. 

In 1722 Sir Hans Sloane resolved 
to grant the freehold of the premises 
upon the following conditions. 

1. That the Company pay a quit 
rent of five pounds per annum for the 
said piece of land, and for ever to em- 
ploy the same as a Physic Garden. 

i. That the Company shall annu- 
ally deliver to the President and Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society, fifty spe- 
cimens well cured, the growth of the 
said Physic Garden, till the number of 
such specimens amount to three thou- 
sand ; but in cast of non-performance, 
the Garden to to the President 
aforesaid, to be held by them on the 
same conditions, other than the So- 
ciety are to deliver the abovementioned 
number of specimens of plants to the 
President of the Faculty of Physic of 
the City of London; and in case of 
nou-performance of the said conditions 
by the Royal Society, then the said 
spot of ground to devolve to the Fa 
culty aforesaid. 

In the month of August of this 

year, the first presentation of fift 
plants was made to the Royal Soci- 
ety. The whole number was succes- 
sively presented, and are all still pre- 
served in the archives of the Royal So- 
ciety. 
Sir Hans Sloane continued a steady 
friend to this establishment, continu- 
ally enriching it with scarce and cu- 
rious plants; he likewise contributed 
largely towards the buildings and itn- 
provements of the Garden. 

As a tribute of gratitude, the Com- 

ny of Apothecaries employed the ce- 
ebrated Rysbrach on a marble Statue 
of their Benefactor, which is now placed 
near the middle of the Garden. He 
is represented in a Doctor's gown, 
with a full-bottomed peruke, and a 
roll in his right hand. As this Sta- 
tue was erected during the life-time 
of Sir Hans Sloane, it may be pre- 
sumed a good ‘likeness. It displays 
much dignity, and conveys a most 





_ (May, 


pleasing impression of the learned per- 
son whom it represents *. 





_ On the North side of the Pedestal 
is the following inscription : 
** Hans°. Sloane, Bar®. Archiatro 
Insignissimo Botanices Fautori 
Hoe, Honoris causa, Monimentum 
Inque Perpetuam ejus Memoriam 


m voluit 
Societas ior: 
M.DCC Ii.” 
On the East side is inscribed : — 
‘* Placed here in the year 2737. 
= yon ary ge Kos. Master. 
r. Josep iller » 
Mr. Joseph Richards, } Wardens 
On the West side, 
bei sie be 
ing sensi ow necessary 
_— branch of Science is 
to the faithful discharging the 
of their profession, wad 
with grateful hearts 
and general consent 
ordered this Statue to be erected 
in the year of bur Lord 1733, 
that their successors and posterity 


may never forget 
their common ioncliniben:” 
Against the South side of the Pe- 
destal, is the following mutilated and 
imperfect inscription ; it is detached, 
* This wood engraving was kindly lent to 
us by the Historian of Chelsea. 





and 
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1822.) 
and is to have been composed 
when statue was first put up near 


the Green-house in 1733. 


seeneeee 
Humaniter assignavit 


Atque sentientibus Officii 
desit grati monimentum 


: seris Posteris 
(Geiitens liceat) 
Quando sit defuturum. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urban, | May |. 

] F you should not receive a more sa- 

tisfactory answer to the questions 
of “‘ InvesTIGATOR,” p. 313, respect- 
ing the passage of Ecclesiasticus, xiii. 
23, than the following observations 
afford, you will not object to their in- 
sertion. 

The different translations of this 
verse have arisen from variations in 
the Greek text. The reading of the 
Alexandrian MS. is that which “ In- 
VESTIGATOR” has found in his edition 
of the Greek Bible ; viz. Aoysopa aurov 
ixéwacn aBuocoy, xas idutwow avn 
"Incous. This, Grabe, the Editor of 
that MS. has, as nae to me, 
v rejected as a corr 
reatinbs teed? has edited from other 
MSS. ivrwet iv dur vicous, from 
whence our present translation is de- 
rived. 

If the latter be the true reading, it 
may at first sight appear difficult to 
conceive how the former should ever 
have originated from it. A brief con- 
sideration, however, of the manner in 
which the antient MSS. were written, 
will shew that it may easily have done 
so. They were written in uncial or 
capital letters, without stops or divi- 
sions between the different words, in 
one continued series. And the [ota, 
instead .of being subscript to the da- 
tive cases of nouns, was adscript. The 
passage in questiun then would be thus 
written in an ancient MS. EOYTETE 
ENENATTHINHZOT®, I donot mean 
to say that the above will exactly re- 
present the form of the characters of 
any ancient MS. for that varies very 
much ; but it will represent the man- 
ner of writing one. I need not tell 
** InvEsTiGaTOR” that the copier of 
the Greek MS, was subject to err, or 
to make a mistake in transcribing it. 


Passage in Ecclesiasticus explained. 


One of the most common errors is 
when the same letter, syllable, or 
word, is immediately repeated. Now 
this happens to be the case in this 
verse: the syllable iy occurs twice to- 
ther, and one of them might there- 
‘ore be omitted by an error of the 
transcriber : we should then have i@y- 
revoey aurn instead of idvrevee ty aury. 
Again, if the middle stroke of the N 
in yncoug were faded (and to judge b 
the specimen of the Alexandrian MS. 
iven by Grabe, they were often very 
faint indeed) these would appear to be 
merely three straight strokes thus ITT, 
and a transcriber supposing an accu- 
sative case to be required after igy- 
two, would form the two first by the 
addition of a middle stroke into N, 
thus converting avrg into avray, and I 
would be left as the first letter of the 
following word, which would thus be- 
come “Ingous, 

The following then are the steps of 
the process. 

EO®YTEYEENENATTHINHEOLE 

E@YTEYZENAYTTHIIIHEOTE 

EOYTEYTZENAYTHNIHEOLTE 
And thus the true reading is gradual 
converted into one giving a totally dif- 
ferent sense, and yet without any vio- 
lent alteration of the text. It may be 
thought incredible that there should 
be such a want of attention on the 
part of transcribers as the above change 
seems to imply ; but it must be recol- 
lected that they were often ignorant 
persons, and it has been even con- 
jeceured that the person who wrote 
the Alexandrian MS. itself, had very 
little acquaintance with the G 
language, as may be seen by a refe- 
rence to the Prolegomena of Grabe. 

If the reading iQutiew autay Incovs 
be a mere corruption of the original 
text, and the word "Incots had no ex- 
istence in it, there is no necessity to 
give an answer seriatim to the queries 
of “InvesticaTor.” Indeed I sus- 
pect, from the parenthetical phrase he 
makes use of when speaking of the 
word "Ingovs, “if he did use it,” that he 
had at least some suspicion that it was 
not to be found in the original, as it 
came from the pen of the son of Si- 
rach. K. 
Our Correspondent “Z.” also enters 
into a very ingenious disquisition on 
the corruption of this text. He con- 
siders yicous to be the true reading ; oa 
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believes aurmy to be correct, with xara 
understood. We are greatly obli 

by the papers of our other learned Cor- 
respondents. They will perceive that 
the preceding Letter supersedes the 
necessity of their publication. Epir. 


Goxtp anv Sitver Cornace. 

HE following curious and au- 
thentic details of the forms ob- 
served in ascertaining the purity of 
our Gold and Silver Coin, we are 
persuaded, will be perused with great 
interest by a large portion of our. 

readers *. 

Trial of the Pix. 

April 28. The Lord Chancellor, at- 
tended by four other of his Majesty’s 
Hon. Privy Council, Lord Marybo- 
rough, Master of the Mint, Lord Stow- 
ell, Lord Harrowby, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, assembled in the 
Duchy of Lancaster Court at West- 
minster, to swear in a Jury of Gold- 
smiths, to examine into the quality of 
the gold and silver coin made between 
May 1818 and June 1821, during 
which period the largest amount of 
gold money was coined that is upon 
record in this country, the sum bein 
no less than 10,473,249/. which, add 
to the silver coined within the same 
short period, makes a total of upwards 
- of 13,000,000/. sterling. 

The Jury were selected from the 
Company of Goldsmiths, and were 
composed of the following Gentlemen: 
— R. Makepeace, Esq. orn Ww. 
Newcombe, J. Harker, T. Hayter, J. 
Brogden, E. Rundell, S. Haynes, J. 
Robinson, S. Thomas, R. Brook, W. 
Bateman, P. Gilbert, and J. G. Bridge, 
Esquires. The Lord Chancellor charged 
the Jury. We lament our inability to 
do justice to the able and eloquent ad- 
dress of his Lordship, which was in 
substance as follows:— ‘ 

««GENTLEMEN— You are assembled on 
behalf of the King and his people, to in- 
quire into the due performance of an inden- 
ture entered into between his Majesty the 
King, and the Right Hon. Lord Mary- 
borough, Master of the Mint, This in- 

iry will embrace an examination of the 
donsins and purity of all the gold and silver 
monies coined between the 13th of June, 





* In our vol. LXXXV. ii. p. 207, will be 
found an account of the Trial of the Pix, in 
1815, communicated to us by the late Rev. 
Rogers Ruding; whose ‘ Annals of British 

i ”” are reviewed in vol. XC. ii. pp. 233, 
333, 430.—Epir. 


1818, and the 3ist of December, 1821, 
during which period the immense and un- 
precedented sum of 10,473,2491. 1s. 8d. 
gold coin has been delivered into the office 
of receipt of the said Mint, and of silver 
coin 2,719,9261. between the 2ist of May, 
1818, and the 3lst of December, 1821. 
This mode of inquiry, Gentlemen, has ex- 
isted so long, and is of such ancient insti- 
tution, as to render it perhaps impossible to 
state with any precision, when it com- 
menced ; but of one thing we are certain, 
that while different States have ado dif- 


ferent modes of satisfying the public con- ~ 


cerning the purity of their respective coins, 
the British vublig have never —_ satisfied 
with any thing short of the application of 
the invaluable Lye 3: of trial by Jury. 
In the performance of this duty, it is very 
evident that a large portion of your time 
will be consumed, and that much skill, add- 
ed to much circumspection, will be neces- 
sary. The object your inquiry, and the 
consequences of your verdict, it is almost 
unnecessary for me to advert to; for by the 
indenture entered into by the Master of the 
Mint with the Crown, it will that the 
King ordains what the standard of the coin 
of these realms shall be, and your verdict 
will determine whether that indenture has 
been duly performed. The indenture pro- 
ceeds to state, that upon a reasonable warn- 
ing, the pix or box shall be opened, and 


* such momies as had been delivered as good, 


shall be subjected to the ordeal of fire, 
touch, water, or weight. Should you find 
them good, you will say so, upon which the 
Crown will grant to the Master of the Mint 
its letters nt of ease. Should your in- 
quiries lead you to a con conclusion, 
you will report accordingly; for before the 
Crown will grant the release of the Master 
of the Mint, your consciences must be sa- 
tisfied, that the cash of the t day is 

ual in purity to British in the best 
of British times. It will not, I trust, be 
considered as travelling out of my way to 
allude to any important proceeding which 
the Legislature deemed it necessary to adopt 
—I mean the cessation of cash payments 
for a season. Subsequent events have, how- 
ever, convinced every one, that Govern- 
ment only interfered, or sacrificed, the 
blessings of our happy Constitution, for a 
time, in order to preserve it for ever. And 
you cannot fail, Gentlemen, upon opening 
the pix or box, to receive the most agree- 
able emotions upon witnessing the super- 
scription of a gracious Monarch upon the 
coins submitted to your trial, and not that 
of a tyrant, reigning over subjects little bet- 
ter t slaves. You will now commence 


your important ings, and will, no 


proceed 
doubt, discharge your duty to both the King 
and his people.” 
The Jury then proceeded to the 
rooms purposely prepared for their 
recep- 
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reception in the Exehequer, and it 
may not be eetners to our read- 
ers to be informed of the protvess used 
in this most important inquiry; the 
more so, as this is the largest coinage 
performed in this or any other coun- 
try, within the same period of time. 

The practice of his Majesty's Mint, 
and which has existed from time im- 
memorial, is to divide its operations into 
divisions of fifteen pounds my weight 
of gold, which fifteen pounds weight 
of gold is called a “journey.” One 
sovereign is then taken from each jour- 
ney or fifteen pounds weight so coined, 
and is carefully wrapped in paper, 
sealed by three of the principal offi- 
cers of the Mint, and deposited in the 
pix, which has also three locks, the 

per being endorsed with the date of 
its delivery. There have been instances 
within the period of this inquiry where 
upwards of 200 journies have been de- 
livered in one day, and consequently 
upwards of 200 sovereigns put in one 
packet into the pix or box, they being 
synonimous terms. From what has 
been stated, the number of sovereigns 
put into the pix are consequently the 
same as the number of journies, or 
fifteen pounds weight coined, and in 
the present inquiry the number of so- 
vereigns in the pix was 14,852, the 
same being representative of the like 
number of journies of fifteen pounds 
weight of gold coined into sovereigns. 

The Jury being assembled, the prin- 
cipal officers of his Majesty's Mint 
opened the box, and, with great so- 
lemnity, delivered it into the custody of 
the Jury, who instantly took an ac- 
count of, and opened every parcel con- 
tained therein, taking one sovereign 
from each paper. Those so taken were 
then, in the presence of the Jury, melt- 
ed into two ingots, from whence small 
pieces were cut for the purpose of as- 
saying, or undergoing a chymical de- 
composition, in order to ascertain the 
proportion of pure gold, as well as of 
alloy, in any given quantity. At the 
same time was produced, by the pro- 
per Officer of his Majesty’s Exchequer, 
a “trial piece of gold,” which was 
there deposited in October, 1688, as 
of the true standard of 22 parts gold 
and two parts alloy. a bears 

i 


the guinea impression of King James 
dha lesend, on one of its corners; it 
was of considerable weight when first 


deposited, but is now much reduced 
in size, from the number of assay 
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pieces taken from it by the Pix Juries 
which haye been successively held 
within the last 134 years. From this 
trial piece, as from the ingots of melt- 
ed sovereigns, two smal] assay pieces 
are cut, and being of equal weight 
with the pieces cut from the sove- 
reigns, they are separately subjected 
to the power Pon and of acids, for 
the of destroying every parti- 
cle & slioy, and md purel Maine 
gold. The fine or pure gold being 
produced, it is obvious, that in the 
most delicate balance, the weight of 
the fine gold produced from the sove- 
reigns, should exactly agree with the 
weight of the fine la produced from 
the Exchequer trial piece. 

The practical knowledge of the 
leading Officers of his Majesty’s Mint, 
combined with their pre-eminent sci- 
entific attainments, are known and 
confessed by every Mint in Europe. 
Yet with conscious integrity, added 
to those qualities, it may be reason- 
ably sup , that the moment in 
which the assay piece, taken from 
thescoin, is opposed in the o ite 
balance, to that taken from the trial 
piece, is to them a moment, if not 
of anxiety, at least of eager expecta- 
tion. 

In the present inquiry, the nicest 
halance, or scale, could discover no 
difference, and the points in the cen- 
tre of the beam came in contact as 
the points of two fine needles, there- 
by enabling the Jury to return a ver- 
dict, that the coin was as good as the 
King had ordered, and the Right Ho- 
nourable the Master of the Mint un- 
dertaken that it should be. 

These facts and observations apply, 
with slight and unimportant variations, 
to the silver as to the gold coin. 

These operations employed the Jury 
from nine in the morning till five in 
the evening, when they returned from 
the Exchequer to Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
—— Chancellor having very kindly 
cohdescended to receive their verdict 
at the latter place; after which his 
Lordship, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Maryborough, Master 
of the Mint, Lord Harrowby, and 
Lord Stowell, honoured the Wardens 
of the Company and Jury with their 
company at dinner, to which were 


also invited the Principal Officers of 
his Majesty’s Mint, the number who 
sat down being about thirty-five. 
ajesty had 
been 


After the health of his 
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been given, the Duke of York and 

Family, with 1 a to and 
grateful feelings to the Navy and 
Army, the Lord Chancellor gave the 
healths of the Jury, at the same time 
thanking them for the ability and in- 
dustry had displayed in the dis- 
charge of the high and important duty 
entrusted to them. 


Ancient Anecdotes, @c. 
Jrom Varertus Maxrmus, 
by Dr. Cargy, West Square. 
(Continued from vol. XCI. ii. p. 493.) 

FATHER (whose name is not 
recorded) had received certain 
information that a design was formed 
against his life by his own son. But, 
thinking it utterly impossible that any 
child, of pure untainted blood, could 
meditate such a crime against his real 
father, he earnestly conjured his wife, 
that, if the youth was either an illegi- 
timate or a changeling, she would no 
longer conceal the dreadful secret. The 
wife having protested to him with a 
solemn oath, that her son was his awn 
lawfully begotten offspring, he took 
the young man out with him to a 
lensly place, and there presented to 
ignard, which he had brought 
concealed under his garment; at the 
same time expdsing his bare bosom, 
and desiring him to strike the deadly 
blow. —Seised with sudden remorse, 
the youth flung away the weapon, ut- 
tering a fervent prayer that his father 
might enjoy a happy length of days, 
and entreating that he would not 
thenceforward value his affection the 
less, from its having originated in re- 
pentance. — (Lib. 5, 9, 4.) — [The 
readers of Gil Blas will not fail to 
observe how Monsieur Le Sage has 

availed himself of this anecdote. 

On a trying occasion, the celebrated 
Xenophon displayed an instance of for- 
titude and self-command, which some 
of my readers will probably attribute 
to insensibility, cad een of natnral 
affection. However that may be, Xe- 
nophon was engaged in offering a so- 
lemn sacrifice, when intelligence was 
brought to him, that Gryllus, the el- 
der of his two sons, had fallen in the 
battle of Mantinea. On receiving the 
mournful tidings, he did not, as might 
have been expected, interrupt the sa- 
ered rites, but contented himself with 
silencing the music for a moment, and 
laying aside the garland with which 
his temples were bound on the solemn 


him a 
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occasion ; then, having learned on in- 


quiry, that the youth had fallen gal- 
lantly fighting, he replaced it on his 
head, and continued his devotions, 
calling the gods to witness, that the 
joy which he derived from his son’s 
prowess, was paramount to the sorrow 
which he felt for his loss.—¢ Zid. 5, 
10, 2. Extern.) [The interruption of 
the music is not mentioned in Valeri- 
us’es account of this transaction, but 
is noticed by Seneca, in his Consolat. 
ad Marciam, cap. 12.) 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, May 19. 

JOIN with “ Investiearor,” 

p- 300, in wishing ‘it was in 

my power” to ascertain “ at what pe- 
riod of the Christian zra the symbols 
of a lion, a calf, a man, and an eagle, 
were first applied to the Evangelists.” 
They were probably ad from the 
Cherubim in Ezekiel -(. 10.) which 
had four faces; and so the first face, 
that of a man, was applied to the first 
Evangelist, St. Matthew ; the second, 
a lion, to St. Mark, the second Evan- 
gelist; an ox, the third, to St. Luke; 
and an eagle, the fourth, to St. John. 
There might also, it is possible, be 
some allusion to the camp of the Is- 
raelites; where Judah, whose standard 
is said to have been a lion, pitched to 
the East; Ephraim, whose standard 
was an ox, to the West; Ruben, with 
a man for his ensign, to the South; 
and Dan, with an eagle, to the North. 
See Num, ii. 2. 3. 10. 18. 25. It is 
true we have no authority from Scrip- 
ture to say that these were the ensigns 
on the respective standards of these 
tribes, unless we may the more readily 
believe, that Judah, the leading tribe, 
bore a lion on his standard, use 
Jacob in his prophetic blessings, com- 
pared him (Gen. xlix. g.) to this king 
of beasts; and Christ, in the Revela- 
tion, is called ‘‘the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah” (v. 5.) The later Jews, 
who give this account of the standards 
of their ancestors, lived probably as 
early as the Christian fathers, who- 
ever they might be, who first appro- 
riated these emblems to the Evange- 


ists, in an (as I ior to 
the conmpiiee of « A See of Rome “g 
while the faith of Christians was pure, 


and their doctrine orthodox, though 
tov often accompanied with allegories 


and illustrations which were far-fetched 
and fanciful, rather than ums 1 


Mr. 


Yours, &c. 
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r Queen-sq. Blooms- 
Mr. Uraay, ety May 1. 


HE. annexed view (Plate I.) re- 


“ ts the destruction of the 
Cc of Torre del Greco, in June 1794, 
by an eruption of Vesuvius. T 
drawing, from. which the engraving 
is was taken on the spot eight 
days. after the destruction of the City, 
and is a faithful representation of that 
d in 


ing of Rome until 
of the Christian cra, a 

n cénturies, Vesuvius 
_a state of profound re- 
great eruption upon 
to have taken place in 












the Tims, on Aug. 24, 79. 
when’ et and : 
Strabie,. were under showers 
of : scorie*. After 
this perio continued a burn- 
ing moun nearly 1000 years, 
emitting eruptions of lava at intervals. 
The five then appeared to become €x- 
tinct, and continued so till the be- 
gin of the 16th century, a period 
a Saoarese S- 
on 

of sehr Maisloed iim. its centre. 


Since the eruption of 1506 it has re- 
‘aed. urning to the present time, 









vi " »ns of lava and 
ash vals. These have 
mo it during the last centu 
and awning of the nt, than 
ata S 29 eruptions 
which took place from the time of 7i- 


tus t0 1800, fourteen, occurred in the 
last Century, since which several have 
ten plc, bt none so great and dis- 
astrous as that of 1794... The follow- 


ing account of this eruption is extract- 
ed from an. interesting work on the 





e nearest 
een but was in- 


ties of ashes were 

tion, that the ashes fell in Egypt, 

and other parts of Asia Minor.— Dion. 
Gfnr. Mac. May, 1822. 
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resent state of Vesuvius, by Breis- 
lack t. 

“« On the 12th of June, 
1 in & violent 
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“small fluid state, for they expanded in the 
air like a soft paste, so that one might ima- 
gine they were either a part of a running lava, 
or masses of old lava fused and projected. 
“Some of these hills were contiguous 
one to the other, and it seems as if the 
force by which they were produced had 
met with obstructions to the disgorgement 
of the substances at one point, and conse- 
aro ean several issues in the same line. 
‘© The lava flowed in one body for some 
time, and at intervals flashes of light arose 
from the surface of it, produced by jets of 
ppeepene gas, which disengaged itself 


from the lava, precisely in the same manner 


beam They sometimes vomited substances, in « 


» WS gasses expand from the surface of a fluid. 


** Its first direction was towards Portici 
and Resina, so that the inhabitants of 
Torre del Greco already bewailed the fate 
of their neighbours, and began their thanks- 
ivings to the Almighty for their escape. 
lected together in the Church, they 
were still~singing hymns of joy, and ex- 
pressing their gratitude, when a voice an- 
nounced to them the fatal news of their 
approaching destiny. The stream of lava, on 


t Acelebrated Italian Geologist. 


flowing 
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flowing down a declivity met in its way, 
divided itself into three branches; one, 
bearing towards Sainta Maria de Pugliano, 
traversed a space of 2063 feet; another, 
directing its course towards Resina, flowed 
to the distance of 3181 feet; while the re- 
mainder of the stream, falling into the Val- 
ley of Malomo, flowed towards La Torre. 

«© On ing the Chapel of Balzano, 
it formed a b towards the South-east, 
which terminated in the territory of Aridlo 
Tirone, after having run the length of 1490 
ft.; the residue of the lava pursuing its course, 
flowed upon Torre, presenting a front from 
1200 to 1500 feet in breadth, and filling 
several deep ravines. 

** On reaching the first houses of the 
town, the stream divided according to the 
different slopes of the streets, and the de- 
grees of opposition presented by the build- 
ings; and had not the mass of the stream 
suffered a diminution from the different di- 
vergencies before mentioned, not a single 
house would have been left standing in 
Torre del Greco. 

“‘The lava, after taking a serpentine 
course through the tewn, at length reached 
the sea shore ; the contact with the water 
diminished the speed of its course, still the 
og epaneern into the sea in a body 1127 

t in breadth, and advanced into it a dis- 
tance of 362 feet. 

‘* Its entrance into the sea was not mark- 
ed by any singular phenomenon; it began 
to issue from the volcano at 10 at night, 
and reached the sea shore by four the next 
morning, continuing a very slow progres- 
sive movement into the sea throughout the 
whole of the 16th and the following night. 

«The main stream, from the point where 
it issued from the volcano to that at which 
it stopped in the sea, measured 12,961 feet : 
its breadth varied. During the eruption 
the convulsion of the mountain was so great, 
that even the houses in Naples were shaken 
by it. 

oe While I was making my observations on 
this grand eruption at the foot of Vesuvius, 
its summit was tranquil, and no phenomena 
were visible about its crater. I passed the 
night at sea, between Calastroand La Torre, 
to have a nearer view of this great opera- 
tion of Nature, and to prove the truth of 
the opinion generally received, that great 
eruptions are accompanied by extraordinary 
phenomena in the sea. 

**A more grand spectacle there could 
not be. On one of those serene and bril- 
liant nights, known only in the delightful 
climate of Naples, a majestic stream of fire, 
1483 feet in breadth, was seen at the foot 
of Vesuvius ; its reflected surface formed in 
the atmosphere a broad and brilliant aurora 
borealis, regularly spread and terminated at 
its upper part by a thick and dark border of 
smoke, which, dilating itself in the air, co- 
vered the dise of the moon, the shining sil- 


very light of which was enfcebled and ob- 
scured 


‘¢The sea again reflected the illumined 
sky, the surface of it corresponding with 
this portion of the atmosphere as red as fire. 
At the source of this river of fire, inflamed 
matter was incessantly spouted out toa pro- 

ious elevation, which, as it diverged on 
all sides, resembled an immense fire-work. 
On the sea shore, finally, Pa mournful 
spectacle of the ion of La Torre 
completed the victure, The vast clouds of 
thick black smoke which rose from the 
town, the flames occasionally crowning the 
summit of the houses, the ruins the 
buildings, the noise of the falling palaces 
and houses, the rumbling of the volcano— 
these were the principal incidents of the 
horrible yet sublime scene. To these ob- 
jects, so powerfully calculated to fix the 
senses, was added another which forcibly 
touches the heart; this was a doleful group 
of 15,000 persons bewailing the destruction 
of their city and property, who had but a 
moment’s notice to flee and abandon their 
homes for ever, and were reduced to become 
wanderers, and dependent on the world for 
refuge.” 

Notwithstanding this great calamity, 
the inhabitants returned to their deso- 
lated city, and began to build even on 
the smoking ruins of their habitations. 
In the course of a very short time Torre 
del Greco was rebuilt, and as flourish- 
ing as ever; the inhabitants seeming 

ae happy as if no disaster had befallen 
them. 


er . 

The following is an account Of the 
last eruption, which took place Feb. 
24, 1822, extracted from a private let- 
ter, dated Naples, March 8. 


** Towards evening (Tuesday), as 

Pp es pr i rt 4 good night's nk, 
we set off from Naples to view the opera- 
tions we the road = Resina oa 
vered wit le going returning, like 
a fair; niep tbe reached the spot where 
strangers are on common occasions sur- 
rounded by guides, and asses and mules, 
to conduct them up the mountain, we found 
that no animals were to be procured, and it 
was with difficulty we could get a stupid old 
man for a cicerone, who rendered ms no 
other service than carrying a torch, The 
ascent was thronged with people, some 
pushing on eagerly to the objects of their 
curiosity, and others returning and discuss- 
ing what they had seen; far below San 
Salvatore we saw the ~e of fire pies 
along a wide hollow, approaching 
aa by which we were 
then, however, at a consi distance, 
and its course was very slow. On i 
the hermitage we refreshed ourselves ag well 


as the crowd there assembled could permit ; 
we 
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we then continued, and for shortness tra- 
versed the lava chiefly formed by the erup- 
tion of January 1821; we reached the foot 
of the cone just where the stream was de- 

ing ; we found it about thirty feet 
wide ; it was not liquid lava, but composed 
of ashes, ignited stones, and old masses of 
volcanic ejections, swept away in its course, 
and heated again; these lumps rolled over 
each other, producing a strange clinking 
noise ; some of them were of a very great 
size, and the whole stream, though descend- 
ing a steep cone, moved but slowly. 

‘¢ Beyond this principal stream, midway 
up the cone, was an opening, whence very 
large stones and other burning matter were 
continually thrust out; this mouth fed a 
scattered stream, beyond which was another 
narrow stream, ing (like the princi- 
pal one) from the crater ; ~ both united 
with the main body in the deep hollow below, 
and rolled on towards the road which leads 
from Resina up to the hermitage. 

«< The tity of spectators standing by 
the sides of this burning river was astonish- 
ing: we, with a great many of the more ad- 
venturous, determined to ascend the cone ; 
we therefore passed a little to the left of 
the great stream, and began to scramble 
through the deep loose cinders and ashes 
which cover this part of the mountain, and 
render it at all times a most fatiguing climb. 
A little path or tract formerly existed, in 
which the guides had laid masses of lava to 
facilitate the mounting, but it was just in 
that line that the present eruption descend- 
ed, and wegwere in consequence obliged to 
go up over the sand and cinders,, in which 
we stuck up to our knees, and at every three 
steps lost one on an average. After a most 
breathing toil of an hour and a half, we 
found ourselves, with a few others, on the 
edge of the grand crater: hence the coup- 
dil was terrifically sublime ; the flames 
rushed out of the mouth, and threw them- 
selves in the air in a broad body, to the ele- 
vation of at least a hundred feet, whilst many 
of the fiery stones flew up twice that height ; 
the flames fell back into the mouthand then 
burst out again, as though impelled by a 
fresh impulse, like the blast of a bellows ; in 
the descent some of the stones and lumps of 
cinder returned into the mouth, but the 
greater part fell outside of the flames like 
the jets of a fountain. 

** While we were standing on the ex- 
posed side of the crater, very intent in ob- 
servation, all of a sudden the volcano gave 
a tremendous roar ; it was like the crash of 
a long line of artillery, and was instantly 
succeeded by such a discharge of stones as 
we had never before seen ; at the same mo- 
ment the wind, which was very high, gave 
an irregular gust, which directed a good 
part of the stones towards where we were 
posted; our situation was for a minute or 
two very perilous, but.there was no shelter 
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near, and we stood still, looking at the de- 
scending shower which fell around us; we, 
however, happily sustained no other injury 
than a short alarm, and having some ashes 
dashed in ourfaces by stones which fell near us. 
Two or three gentlemen who were ascending 
the cone after us, were not quite so fortu- 
nate, for many of the stones falling outside 
of the ridge, rolled down the side with t 
velocity, loosening and ing with them 
lumps yF cold cont &e. sonnel S hich struck 
those persons on the legs with great vio- 
lence, and nearly precipitated one of them 
headlong to the foot of the cone. After 
this, we thought we had seen enough, and 
turned to go down; the descent is as easy 
as the ascent is diffieult; the cinders and 
ashes slide away beneath the feet; nothing 
is necessary but to step out (the quicker 
the better) to keep one’s equilibrium and 
to avoid the fixed or large stones and pieces 
of lava—we were not more than ten minutes 
in reaching the point, whence it had taken 
us an hour and a half to mount. ‘In com- 
ing down we were struck with the strange 
appearance of the torches of companies as- 
cending and descending ; they formed a pale 
wavering line from Resina to the hermitage, 
and thence to the cone they were scatteréd 
about in thick and fantastic groups. 

**On reaching the hermitage we found 
it so crowded that we could not enter: the 
large flat around was covered like a crouded 
fair by people of all nations and of all ranks, 
from the beautiful and accomplished Coun- 
tess of Fiquelmont, wife of the Austrian 
Ambassador, to the Austrian serjeant and 
his wife, who had come to see the blazing 

tain ; bers of people had come from 
the towns and villages below with bread and 
wine, and fruit and aqua-vita, all of which 
articles seemed in very great demand. The 
motley scene was lit by the bright silvery 
moon, and the red towering flames at the 

it of the vol We took some slight 
refreshment, and repaired homewards in the 








‘ midst of as gay groups as ever returned from 


scenes of —e and joy. When we got 
lower down, we found that the lava had ap- 
proached very near to the road, and had al- 
ready seized upon a fine vineyard which 
was blazing very brilliantly. Aker our re- 
treat, we learned that the lava traversed the 
road. 
**On Wednesday, the 27th, the eruption 
was in a great measure tranquillized ; still, 
however, crowds of people continued going 
up the mountain, and an Austrian A en J 
who had come from to see it, was 
unfortunately killed on the ridge of the 
cone, by a large stone striking him on his 
On Thursday scarcely any thing but 
smoke issued from the crater, and it has 
continued in this peaceful state ever since. 
‘<The news of the eruption reaching 
Rome, induced crowds of Englishmen to 


set off immediately for Naples; on Satur- 
day 
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day and Sunday above twenty carriages ar- 
rived here, when, to the no small morti- 
fication of the travellers, all the business 
was finished.” W. R. 


a 
Mr. Urnsan, May |. 

te following anecdote, relative 

to the liberation of Judge Pow- 
ell’s son from the Fort Omao, at the 
instigation of Dr. Jenner, will form 
an interesting addition to Mr. Fos- 
broke’s Life of that celebrated Physi- 
cian, recently published in his “His. 
tory of Berkeley *.” N. 





About the year 1807 the son of 
Judge Powell was taken prisoner with 
a number of others, who were in the 
service of the marauding General Mi- 
randa. He was not himself in a pi- 
ratical situation, but endeavouring to 
make his way by a ship to St. 
mingo, which contained the followers 
of this chief, and in which he had 
sailed from necessity. He was con- 
sidered as one of Miranda’s soldiers, 
and carried as prisoner into the Fort 
of Omoa. All those who appeared 
above twenty years of age were im- 
mediately hanged. This youth ap- 
pearing younger escaped. His sen- 
tence, with many others, was 10 years 
imprisonment and hard labour, in a 
situation in which it was not possible 
for him to survive long. His father 
in a state of the greatest despondency 
came to England, to seek for the 
means of his liberation, through some 
one who could intercede with the 
Court of Madrid. After remaining in 
this state of despondency some time, 
he fortunately saw by accident a copy 
of the Supplemento a la Gazeta de 
Madrid, del Martes 14 de Octobre de 
1806, which gave an account of their 
circumnavigation of the Globe with 
the Vaccine fluid. Dr. Jenner being 
in town, an immediate interview was 
brought on. Dr. J. wrote a letter to 
the King of Spain, Charles IV. re- 
questing the liberation of young Pow- 
el. Judge Powell immediately set 
out to Gibraltar, and from Gibraltar 
to Madrid, a journey of great hazard 
at that time of war between Spain and 
England. He was frequently stopped 
by the Authorities in his way to the 
Court, but his story, and the situation 
of a father undertaking a pilgrimage 
of this nature for the liberation of a 





* Reviewed in p. 52. Enrr. 





son, excited so much interest in the 
minds of the people, that he was suf- 
fered to work his way to the Court. 
The King was acquainted with his 
views. A council was convened, and, 
with very little hesitation, Dr. Jen- 
ner’s petition was immediately com- 
plied with. A flag of truce was sent 
to the island, by which he was passed 
to one of our settlements in the West 
Indies. 


Little Horwood 

Mr. Unsay, Vicarage, April \0. 

HAVE been recently induced to 
examine with considerable atten- 
tion the construction of Saxon Poetry; 
and, in collecting all I could find on 
the subject, I met with Rask’s “ An- 
elsaksisk Sprogleere,” published at 
Stockholm in 1817. hough | do 
not accord with Mr. Rask in all points, 
it must be acknowledged he has some 
valuable observations on Northern 
Poetry. I will endeavour to compress, 
as much as ible, his remarks on 
Alliteration, and should — favour me 
by inserting them, I will furnish you 
with the remainder in another letter. 

Anglo Saxon Poetry, like the Islandic 
and other ancient Gothic nations, has 
a construction peculiarly its own ; its 
characteristic feature does not consist 
in metre, as in the Latin and Greek 
languages, but in alliteration, or the 
beginning of several words in the same 
verse with the same letter. This alli- 
teration is thus constructed: in two 
adjacent and connected lines of verse, 
there must be three words which begin 
with one and the same letter. The 
third or last word generally stands first 
in the second line, and the other two 
are both introduced in the first line. 
The initial letters in these three words 
are called alliterative ; the last of them 
is the chief letter, according to which 
the other two, that are called assistant 
letters, must be arranged in the first 
line. For example, in the Scyld 2, 17. 

Pa wey eycep wiyce 
Wop up. a-hearen. 

The three words Pzy, piyce, and pop 
begin with the letters of alliteration. 
The p in pop is the chief letter, and 
the other two are assistants. If, how- 
ever, the chief be avowel, the assistants 
must be vowels, but yet they need not 
be the same: for example, 

Eovenay, and ylre, 
And opceay. 


Here 
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Here o in opceay is the chief letter, 
and eo and y, the assistant letters ; all 
three quite different. 

Relative to this alliteration, we must 
also remark the following particulars. 
The alliterative letters must always be 
found in the words which have an 
accent on the syllable which begins 
with them :—but an unaccented deri- 
vative syllable ze, be, a, can easily 
stand first in the same word, without 
interrupting the alliteration. The rule 
also is, there must not be more than 
three words in the same couplet, which 
begin in this manner: but an unac- 
cented syllable prefixed is not consi- 
dered as presenting any obstacle. The 
chief letter does not necessarily stand 
the very first in the second line ; it is 
frequently preceded by one or more 
particles, not such, however, as have 
an accent or emphasis in reading: 
these prefixes constitute what is deno- 
minated metrical complement. 

In short verses, only one assistant 
letter is occasiunally found, especially 
if the chief be a compound, as ye, yx, 

. Then the assistant ought also to 
tr a compound, which would not only 
be productive of a harsh sound, but 
would be difficult to effect in three 
words so contiguous to each other. To 
illustrate what has been stated, I will 
quote a stanza of the Scyld : 

In Cainer cynne 

pone cpealm geppzec 

ece dpihten, 

per pe Abel ylog : 

ne gefeah he pepe feh%e, 
ac he hine feop ropppec. 
mevod yop py mane 
mancynne fpam. 

In the two first lines, there are three 
letters of alliteration, namely, e in 
Laimey, cynne, cpealm ; pone is here 
the metrical complement. In the two 
next we find but two letters of allite- 
ration, which are the vowels e and a 
in ece and Abel: here per pe is the 
metrical complement. In the second 
half-verse, there is first r the alliterative 
letter, in the words xereah, hse, 

op; for xereah is no impediment, 

use this derivative syllable is un- 
accented : —neither is any injury done 
because yopppzec also begins with y, 
as this syllable pop is also entirely un- 
accented : the words ac, he, hine, 
make up the metrical complement. In 
the two last lines all is regular. 


I would beg to solicit the attention 
of Saxon Scholars to the preceding re- 
marks, and ask whether they do not 
a to be more applicable to the 
alliterative system, said to be disco- 
verable in the Northern Scalds, than 
to the writings of our Saxon ancestors. 

I cannot close this letter without re- 
commending to the particular notice of 
every Saxon student, the Rev. J. Cony- 
beare’s very valuable communications 
on this subject, to the Society of An- 
tiquaries, in the 17th volume of the 
Archeologia. J. B. 


a 


RETROSPECTIONS ON THE CHARAC- 
TER AND TENDENCY OF THE Mo- 
RAL Specu.aTions or Dr. Joun- 
SON AND M. Hetvetivs. 


(Concluded from p. 302.) : 
I* the philosophical labours of Hel- 


vetius were, unfortunately for their 
author, inimical to the peace, and sub- 
versive of the moral dignity of man- 
kind,—if his moral and metaphysical 
code tends to debase rather than exalt 
the thinking of his species, it might 
be pleaded that the system which he 
upholds was the result of erroneous 
judgment, hasty premises, and inad- 
missible postulates, and not,—as, in- 
deed, his enemies would be slow in 
pronouncing,—the suggestions of a ra- 
dically corrupt and vitiated mind,— 
still the injury to society at large (as 
they may be supposed to imbibe opi- 
nions which may rule the conduct and 
thinking of their future lives) is the 
same. ere all civilized mankind, for 
example, to adopt his code of philo- 
sophy as the basis of their aims and 
views in relation to each other,— were 
they to recognize no other real guides, 
no other monitors than the senses, or 
animal wants and passions (a doctrine 
which the greater part of his ratiocina- 
tions unequivocally inculcate) ,— were, 
in short, no higher agents to intervene, 
in order to point the soul to virtue, 
pure and disinterested generosity, piety 
and religion, than those which take 
their rise in these sordid associations, — 
it seems not hard to foresee that the 
world would, threefold, more abound 
in profligacy and licentiousness than it 
does at present. 

Helve‘ius alleges that religions have 
been found inadequate to the task of 
curbing men’s passions, and compel- 
ling them to live a life of rectitude ; 
at rather looks for the accomplish- 
ment of this end in the excellence of 

human 
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human laws, and their wise and salu- 
tary administration. Now if his alle- 
gation were not obviously refuted by 
all experience, which proves that 
superstition, or fear, or real piety, often 
respectively restrain in cases where 
human laws are evaded or neglected, 
the thinking part of his species will 
hold him guilty of unwarrantably bold 

itions, in teaching that men can, 
in any cases, rank Divine institutions 
subordinate to human. If crimes, in- 
justice, fraud, aud cruelty, have pre- 
vailed among the majority of mankind 
in the face of Religion and Divine in- 
struction, what would be the aspect of, 
the civilized portion of our globe, were 
the understandings of men, supposing 
their moral education on all points the 
same, wholly. uninfluenced by any 
faculty of preference, save what the 
animal wants of their senses dictated ; 
—or were they the undiscriminatin 
agents in the hands of power, an 
ruled solely by legislative enactments? 
Doubtless what has been termed ex- 
emplary and elevated among our 
species, or,—to give ita higher designa- 
tion,—what has been extolled as Divine 
and God-like, would hardly have been 
produced from this sort of allegiance, 
associated under any possible or ima- 
ginabie form. 

A very different code of philosophy 
may be drawn from the writings of 
the English Moralist. We rise from 
their perusal, with the conviction that 
man, in his dispositions, is not the 
creature of mere chance—is not always 
the tool and the dupe of sordid and 
unworthy passions. Though not the 
innovating author of systems, or the 
leader of any sect in the philosophy of 
morals, we may infer, from his sublime 
pictures of passion and sentiment as 
they rule the individual, and produce, 
on the vast and diversified stage of life, 
character and action, that he believed 
the human mind to be capable of re- 
cognizing, legitimately, claims incom- 
parably higher in rank and excellence, 
—the suggestions of reason,—the calls 
of virtue,—the dictates of noble phi- 
lanthropy,—and the pure emanations 
of devotion and piety. 

Notwithstanding the despondent 
views which all his speculations breathe 
of the vanity of human enjoyments ; 
although his vagrant, but powerful 
mind, dwells with prurient but mis- 
taken zeal on the inanity of terrestrial 
objects, even when combined with 


piety and devotion, to inspire content- 
ment ; yet it is nevertheless sufficiently 
apparent that the hglds the voice of 
reason and devotion to speak more or 
less powerfully in every breast ;—that 
Religion, pious feeling, and elevated 
principle neutralize the fierce ebulli- 
tions of unruly passions, and pvint to 
purer modes of intellectual and mo- 
ral happiness, even in this life. 

All the speculations of the Author of 
the Rambler lean, indeed, in their 
aggregate tendency, to the side of 
noble thinking. His _philosgphical 
disquisitions, his familiar, but admi- 
rable illustrations of life and manners, 
and his well-imagined allegories, all 
tend to this point, and all concur in 
demonstrating that there is a principle 
in the human soul which is capable, 
under proper culture, of expanding to 
higher sentiments of purity, and of 
thought and contemplation, than can 
originate from the feculent and sordid 
springs opened by the innovating 
genius of Helvetius. 

The character and tone (thought I, 
as I mentally pursued my comparative 
retrospect) which are indicated by the 
ethical disquisitions of Dr. Johnson 
and Helvetius, may, without much 
impropriety, be considered as indigenous 
with the national literature and na- 
tional thinking, to which they respec- 
tively belong. 

In reverting, for instance, to the 
earlier erasof French literature, we find, 
among those who afe esteemed classical 
writers on the subject of morals, a 
Montaigne, whose speculations, al- 
though penetrating and acute, are yet, 
for the most part, loaded with the 
flippant and undue levity of a writer 
eager for display, but who was not 
imbued with very high or dignified 
views of his subject. We find in 
England, about the same period, 
or somewhat later, Sir homas 
Browne, and a Jeremy Taylor, whose 
speculations frequently assumed a 
strong ethical cast. But:the serious and 
solemn complexion of mind in which 
they have investigated such subjects, 
and the eleva contemplations in 
which these topics afforded them am- 
ple scope to indulge, place them, as 
writers, in a class the. most opposite, as 
it relates to disposition and contexture 
of genius. If we bring down our re- 
trospections to the middle and latter 
part of the 18th century, we find that 
the climate, soil, and literature which 
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matured the strong genius but inordi- 
nate vanity and egotism of Montaigne, 
afterwards, in a more advanced and 
celebrated wae of sare oA = 
arts, e philosophy of Hel- 
por ere —— of oa and 
originality may hang on its postulates, 
is, in its general liheaments, as destitute 
of dignity, stability, and elevation, 
as that of his predecessor. In England 
we find the same temperament of 
thought, the same gravity of deport- 
ment which, united as it was with 
erudition and research, shone forth in 
a Browne and a Taylor, expanding, at 
about the same periods, into the wide 
reaching conceptions, and the pure 
and philanthropic sentiments and views 
of a Johnson. 

Upon a summary review of the ag- 

egate desert of M. Helvetius and Dr. 
Tee. as speculators in the science 
of morals and of man, and of the ten- 
dency of their respective writings,—of 
the systems taught by the former,—and 
the moral code for the regulation of 
life, the correction of manners in as- 
sociated communities, the elevation 
of character, curbing the licentiousness 
of passion, and the practice of huma- 
nity and every virtuous affection,—all 
which the lucubrations of the latter 
plainly inculcate and uphold,—a ques- 
tion will naturally suggest itself— 
Which of them, upon a candid, im- 
partial, and discriminative estimate of 
their writings, by unbiassed and intel- 
ligent posterity, —by the wise, the good, 
and the great,—an@ considered on the 
abstract basis of morals, was the great- 
est benefactor of the"human race? 

Assuredly the Philosopher who la- 
boured in his speculations, connected 
with ethics, to inculcate that all our 
perceptions and sentiments originate in 


the sordid and sensual influences of 


matter,—that the: views of men, of 
whatever description, so as they did 
not incommode society, or in any way 
disarrange the course or the order of 
his own happiness, were perfectly 
matters of inaierence,—that motives 
of justice, of honour, of piety, of reli- 
gion, had a place in the human breast 
no further - as they were so man 

perceptions of private interest and pri- 
vate Caw, notwithstanding the 
subtilty of genius, and the extent of 
argument and research with which he 
has enforced his opinions, sink before 
the generous Advocate of virtuous emo- 
tions, who strove to elicit from that 


humanity which he delineated some 
sparks of its better nature.—A convic- 
tion that there existed in the heart of 
man a ewer that, under proper re- 
gimen, could expand to virtue, to a 
noble and generous standard of think- 
ing, to impressions of devotional piety 
utterly unconnected with those sordid 
and feculent sources from which the 
other deduced all the actions and in- 
tents of man,—invigorated with senti- 
ments and language of no common 
grasp, must, in the estimation of eve 
just and accurate thinker, place sue 
an author in the scale of human worth, 
incomparably on an eminence. 

These revolving thoughts occupied 
with considerable intenseness the fa- 
culties of my mind. Sunk in reverie, 
I saw delineated in Fancy’s mirror a 
moral world raised in its views and ac- 
tions far above that with which we 
are daily conversant, formed in its mo- 
del upon the precepts of a system of 
ethics to which the speculations of the 
Rambler may be supposed to point. I 
then contemplated mankind as influ- 
enced entirely by the persuasion that 
every moral principle within us was 
the Sone offspring of mercenary views, 
and that the automaton Man was the 
creature of laws and of contingency; 
and whilst, on the one hand, I cou 
discern the world improving in ele- 
vated and liberal views as it advanced 
in knowledge, I saw, on the other, 
ignoble pursuits and pleasures, upon 
the specious plea of moral and meta- 
physical necessity, universally prevail- 
ing. 

Roused at length from my lethargy, 
I once more looked out upon those o' 
jects which in ample but rude luxu- 
riance variegated the prospect beneath 
me. The sky, cloudless after the late 
storm, wth & reflected the dusky 
shades of evening ; the Western hori- 
zon yet glowed with the ruddy streaks 
of a departed Sun, whose refracted 
beams still illumined the tops of the 
distant hills; the sequestered knolls 
which diversified the bosom of the val- 
ley were half enveloped in the gloom 
of approaching night ; and the tinklings 
of the sheep-bell merged at length into 
that silence which reigned unbroken 
over the expanse. 

As I wandered over the scene, I re- 
verted to the parallels which had just 
now suggested themselves between the 
world of Physics and the world of 
Ethics. The fierce ebullitions of man’s 
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ambition and unbounded lust of con- 
quest have, Pen ingenious excur- 
sion of fancy, been thought to resem- 
ble storms and earthquakes, and the 
greater convulsions of Nature. As 
in the latter of these instances, so in 
the former the desolating effects that 
break in upon the tranquillity which 
before pervaded the order of things, 
after a lapse of time, pass gradually 
away, and the grand system of ani- 
mate and inanimate being recovers the 
shocks by which it was torn and dis- 
organized ; whereas a series of specu- 
lations elaborately founded on meta- 
physical argument, and sent into the 
world to weaken the restraints and 
level the boundaries of vice and virtue, 


aims to pervert the moral thinking of 


all mankind, casts a lasting stain on 
humanity, and, in its results, seems 
fraught with indefinite and incalcula- 
ble mischiefs. 

The Moon now rose in angust but 
pensive majesty, and stealing with soft 
effulgence o’er the fading objects of 
creation, again unfolded, under a new 
aspect, a universe of objects which, ob- 
scured in the dusky shades of evening, 
had already begun to live only in ima- 
gination. Her light gleamed with 
tremulous motion upon the calm but 
undulating waters of the lake, so re- 
cently agitated by storms; the mirror 
of whose surface now reflected the va- 
rious images of surrounding objects. 
The mysterious solemnity of the ap- 

roaching hour hushed the soul to si- 
ence and seriousness, and inspired a 
feeling of expansive philanthropy for 
all who had contributed, by their ex- 
ample or their precepts, to exalt the 
energies of the soul to purer thinking. 

I retired from the window, and fi- 
nally left an apartment in which cir- 
cumstances had opened a train of 
thought interesting to my mind, and 
intrinsically high and important. 

Melksham. 


Mr. Ursan, May 2. 
| has always been a matter of, sur- 

prise to me, that, after so many of 
our best writers have insisted on the 
importance of paying due attention to- 
wards attaining one of the most ele- 
gant and singularly valuable of acquire- 
ments, viz. Letter-writing,—that, with 
a very great proportion of those to 
whom the education of youth is en- 
trusted, it should not be an object of 
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greater consideration than it is. The 


very frequent instances of the effects of 
this negligence cannot but be apparent 
to all persons of observation, and to 
the thinking and considerate must cer- 
tainly prove a cause of regret, whether 
the defect be discov in the man of 
business or of pleasure, as it is a de- 
cided requisite for a gentleman; and 
considered in this light, I imagined 
your om - would be the most 
suitable place for one or two observa- 
tions I had to make on the subject. I 
am far from attempting a regular essay 
on the art of Epistolary Correspond- 
ence; my present object is, by de- 
scribing a practice to which I have re- 
sorted, ae » from which I derive great 
benefit, to enable those of your readers 
that may be inclined to the experi- 
ment, to remove one or two impedi- 
ments to the regularity of a corre- 
spondence, to carry it on more effec- 
tively and more agreeably to all con- 
cerned in it. 

The little leisure and opportunity I 
have ever had for writing Letters has 
lately (from circumstances with which 
it is not necessary that am should be 
acquainted) been woefully decreased; 
and regular correspondence with two 
or three friends abroad, which I had 
hitherto preserved with a little exer- 
tion, now began to droop, and would 
have been eventually discontinued, but 
for the following expedient, which, 
after much perplexing deliberation, I 
fortunately hit upon, and which I now 
offer for the benéfit of any similarly 
water a 4 a large ae of 

aper assigned for the purpose, with a 
pe di a the left her for dates, I 
transcribe, at convenient opportunity, 
whatever may offer itself worthy of 
transmission, taking care to note the 
day on the margin. Five minutes em- 
ployed in this way every other day, or 
at periods suited to the inclination or 
necessity of the correspondent, will in 
a little time produce a very prolific Let- 
ter, thus assuming the form of a jour- 
nal of events, &c. seleéted as interest- 
ing to the party for whom it is intend- 
ed. The following are among some 
of the most important advantages 
which accrue from the use of the 
method. 

1. Never finding yourself at loss for 
matter, from writing only when you 
have something worthy of transmittal. 

2. Not getting tired or careless of 

your 
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your work towards its conclusion, 
which must happen to the most atten- 
tive correspondent writing a long letter 
at one time. 

3. Avoiding the danger of omitting 
any thing which it would be desirable 
to preserve; an accident which fre- 
quenily happens when many subjects 
are taken into consideration together. 

4. The chief obstacle to the regu- 
larity of a correspondence is the disin- 
clination felt in beginning a Letter 
which you know will occupy you some 
hours at least in the completion. This 
will be surmounted by the use of the 
above plan. 

If objection be made to the form 
which will be given to a Letter written 
in this way, the objector should consi- 
der, that when the materials are thus 
collected, they may easily be connect- 
ed and arranged in any way more con- 
genial with his taste. And that in the 
event of his adopting the practice with 
this modification, much labour would 
be saved by merely noting down as 
they occur the wee of such topics as 
he may desire to embrace; this will 
necessarily require a continued applica- 
tion at some time when they are tran- 
scribed,—a thing which my original 
method goes to supersede. 

Before I conclude, it may be well 
to state that I consider no character is 
a more valuable member of society 
than an attentive and intelligible Cor- 
respondent, a title which it has always 
been my ambition to deserve, but to 
which your readers will 1 fear very re- 
luctantly admit my claim. S.X 


WItiymoreswick CASTLE, co. 
NorTHUMBERLAND*. 
Wh an Engraving. 
Te annexed View is a representa- 
tion of the only remaining tower 

* For the sake of avoiding quotations as 
touch as possible from Latin and French 
records, in his History of Northumberland, 
the Rev. Mr. Hodgson has divided that 
work into three » viz. I. The General 
History of that nty, one volume ; II. 
its Parochial Hi » 3 volumes; and III. 
Antient Records and Historical Papers, in 
2 volumes. The first volume of Part III. 
has been noticed in the first Part of 
our last volume, p. 236. It is furnished 
with copious indexes, and several copper- 

views and vignettes from wood-cuts, 

which will be described in Part II. At our 
request, Mr. Hodgson has permitted us the 
use of the annexed Engravings. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1822. 
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of the antient Castle of Willymotes- 
wick, Northumberland. It is a name 
which Wallis interprets thus: ‘The 
mote or keep, and villa of Wil- 
liam.” Bishop Ridley spells it Wii- 
limountswick; and “his friend Dr. 
Turner has it ‘* Willowmontiswich, 
now Willowmont.” ‘The willow-tree, 
in the dialect of Northumberland, is 
certainly still called a willey ; but Wil- 
limoteswick is both the common and 
the most antient orthography of this 
name; and mofe here is clearly Saxon, 
and means court or meeting; both of 
which at first were usually holden in 
the open air in ciruse, surrounded 
with a trench and vallum, and after- 
wards in castles, towers, and town 
halls, and manor houses. 

The old distich, 

** Willy, Willy Waeshale ! 
Keep off my castle,” 
used in the North in the game of 
Limbo, contains the true etymon of 
the adjective Willy. 

This place is pleasantly seated on a 
woody knoll, at the meeting of the 
South Tyne and Blackcleugh-burn. 
The farm offices and foundations of 
walls show that in former times it had 
been an extensive fortress. 

Of its early history little is known. 
“‘Hudard de Willimothwic” is wit- 
ness to a grant of land in ‘* Witelaw” 
to the canons of Hexham, by Adam 
de Tindale in the time of Hen Il. 
also “* Vdard de Willimoteswick,” the 
same person, occurs in a deed respect- 
ing Nunwick, in the same reign. It 
does not occur in the list of castles and 
towers in Northumberland made out 
about the year 1460; though the fa- 
mily of Ridley were then in possession 
of the estate, and their name is not 
unfrequent in private muniments, re- 
epecting Smith Tindall, long before 
that time. 

Odard de Ridley is a witness to a 
deed respecting Slaging Ford in 
Knaresdale, in 1280; Nicholas de 
Ridley to an entail of the manor of 
Weliamston and other property, in 
1353; and Hugh de Redley occurs in 
the ** Hiis testibus” of deeds about 
the manors of Haltwhistle and Colan- 
wode, in 1372, and about lands in 
Redesdale, 2 Ric. II. 1378. 

The Survey of the Borders made 
Dec. 2, 1542, says: 

** At Wyllymountswyke a good toure 
anda pet 5 sa topulage Whoseeate of the 
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inherytaunce of Nycolas Ridley, kepte in 
good repa’c’ons.”” 

A herald’s pedigree of the Ridleys 
of Willymoteswick derives them from 
Thomas Ridley, a descendant of Bryan 
Ridley of Ridley Hall in the county of 
Chester. This Thomas is there made 
to marry Julian, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Canbare Burdett of Ridley in 
Northumberland ; but the pedigree has 
neither dates nor authorities in support 
of its assertions, and the copies of it in 
the British Museum and other places 
are so much at variance with each 
other, that very little reliance can be 
placed on any of them. 

On good authority, however, we 
know that Hugh de Ridley of Willy- 
moteswick was High Sheriff of North- 
umberland for four years, from 1508 
to 1511. The will of his son Nicho- 
las * is dated 25 Oct. 16 Eliz. ; and an 
inquisition taken at Corbridge, 21 Sept. 
28 Eliz. after the death of Nicholas, 
the grandson of the said Hugh, shows 
that besides Willymoteswick, Ridley 
Hall, Beltingham, and Hensaugh, the 
family had other considerable estates in 
the parish of Haltwhistle at that time. 
This last Nicholas was High Sheriff 
of Northumberland in 1570. He died 
January 1, 1585, and was succeeded 
in his estates by his brother William+#, 
from whom Willymoteswick descend- 
ed to his son William, who married a 
daughter of Sir Richard Musgrave of 
Norton, knt. This latter illiam 
died 4 Charles I. in which reign this 
piece is returned as holden by Richard 

usgrave, €sq. 

*¢ Then fell the Ridleys’ martial line, 
Lord William’s antient towers, 

Fair Ridley on the silver Tyne, 

And sweet Thorngrafton’s bowers. 
«All felt the plunderer’s cruel hand, 


When ine through the land 
Sumd fk atoh iant stride; 
When loyalty eussuntes bled, 
And Truth and Honour vainly sped 
Against Misfortune’s tide.’ 

Under the Commonwealth, and in 
the reign of Charles II. the estate, 
with other property in its neighbour- 

, is charged in the county rate 
upon a rental of 740/. a year, as the 
rty of Frances Nevill of Chevett, 
e county of York, esq. Since the 


* March 1, 15 Hen. VIII. divers lands 
so Gente Teh wee oe oe Nicho- 
+ Oe. eee 
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beginning of the last cen it has 
been in the possession of the Blacketts 
of Matfen. 

Dr. Turner, who was a Northum- 
berland man, and a friend of Bishop 
Ridley, tells us, that 


‘* He was born in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century in my native county 
Northumberland, and 5 of the genti 
pedigree of the Ridleys. One of his uncles 
was a knight, and another was a doctor of 
divinity, who, by the name of Robert Ridley, 
was famous not only at Cambridge, but at 
Paris, where he long studied; and a 
out Europe, by the writings of Pulydore Ver- 

il. At the charges of this Doctor was our 
Nicholas long maintained at Cambridge, 
afterwards at Paris, and lastly at Louvain. 
After his return from the schools beyond 
the seas, he lived with us for many years in 
Pembroke Hall, but at length was called 
away from us to the Bishop of Canterbury, 
whom he served faithfully; and lastly, was 
raised to the dignity of a Bishop. The 
town where he was born was called Willow- 
montiswich, now Willowmont.” —Strype’s 
Eccl. Memor. vol. LIT. p. 229. 


The following extracts from one of 
his farewell letters, written a short 
time before his martyrdom, not only 
shows that he was penetrated with a 
deep and affectionate regard for his 
relations, and with strong local attach- 
ment to the neighbourhood in which 
he was born ; but throws a considera- 
ble light on the pedigree of his family. 


‘‘ Farewell, my dear brother George Sh 
side, whome I haue ever found b 
trusty, and louinge, in all state and condi- 
cions, and now in the tyme of my crosse, 
ouer all other to me most frendly and stead- 
fast, and that which liked me best, ouer all 
other things, in God’s cause euer harty. 

«Farewell, my deare sister Alice his 
wyfe! I am gladde to hear of thee that thou 
doest take Christe’s cross, which is layd 
now (blessed be God) both on thy backe 
and mine, in goode parte. Thanke thou 
God, that hathe geuen thee a godly and 
louing husband: se thou honour him, and 
obey hym, according to God’s lawe. Ho- 
nour thy mother in lawe his mother, and 
love al be that perteyne unto hym, being 
ready to do them good as it shall lye in thy 
power. As fowthy chyldren, I doubte not 
of thy husbande, but that he whyche hath 
given him a hearte to love and feare God, 
and in God them that pertayne unto him, 
shall also make hym frendely and benefyciall 
unto thy children, euen as yf they had bene 
gotten of his owne bodye. 

«“< Farewell, ay wel-beloued brother John 
Rydley of the Waltowne, and you my gentle 
and louyng syster Elizabeth, whom — 
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the natural] league of amytye, your tender 
Jone, Wise you.vere sopde onen to hws fer 
wardes me the rest of your brethren, 
doth bynde me to loue. My mynde was to 
have acknowledged this youre louyng affec- 
tion, and to haue acquyted it wyth dedes, 
and not wyth words alone. Youre daughter 
Elizabeth I farewell, whom I love for 
she meeke ntle spirit that God hath 
geuen her, which is a precious thyng in the 
syght of God. 

“Farewell, my beloued syster of Un- 
thancke, wyth ail your chyldren, my ne- 
phewes and nices. Synce the departure of 
my brother Hughe, my mynde was to haue 
beene unto them in the steade of theyr fa- 
ther: but the Lord god must and will be 
theyr father, if they wil loue hym and feare 
him, and lyue in the trade of his law. 

«* Farewell, my well-beloued and worship- 
full cosyns Maister Nicholas Ridley, of Wy!- 
limountswick and your wyfe, and I thanke 
you for all youre kyndnesse showed both to 
me, and also to all youre own kynsefolke 
and myne. Good cosyn, as God hath sette 
you in ana stocke and kyndred, — 
any respecte oure personne, but ys 
aboundaunte ’ and goodness, to be as it 
were the Bellweather to order and conducte 
the reaste, and hathe also endued you wyth 
his manyfold gyftes of grace, bothe heavenly 
and worldly aboue others: so I praye you, 
good cosin (as my truste and hope is in you), 
continue and increase in the mayntenance of 
truthe, honestye, righteousnesse, and all 
true godlinesse, and to the uttermost of 
your power, to wythstande falsehode, vn- 
truthe, ghteousness, and all vngodly- 
nesse, ull is forbid and condemned by 
the word and lawes of God. 

** Farewell, my yong cosin Rafe Whit- 
field. Oh! your tyme was verye short wyth 
me; my mynde was to haue done you good, 
and ” you caught in that little time <4 
but I truste it shall be recompenced as it 
shall please Almighty God. 

«< Farewell, al my whole kyndred and coun- 
treymen! farewell, in Christ altogether. 
The Lorde, which is the searcher of secrets, 
knoweth that accordyng to my hearte’s de- 
sire, my hope was of tee that I should haue 
come among you, and to haue brought with 
me aboundaunce of Christes blessed Gospel ; 
accordyng to the duetye of that office and 
ministerye, wherevnto among you I was 
chosen, named, and inted by the mouth 
of our late shisinds Pulnes King Edward, 
and so also denounced openly in hys court 
by his priuye counsayle.”—Letters of the 
Martyrs, fo. 80—82. London, Day, 1564. 

The families of Ridley of Blagdon, 
and of Parkend in Northumberland, 
are descended from the antient line of 


the Ridleys of Willymoteswick. 
ARCHAZUDS. 


Botuat Caste, co. Nortaum- 
RERLAND. 
With an Engraving. 

OTHAL CASTLE stands on a 

natural and very fertile eminence 

in the valley of the Wantsbeck, 

Northumberland, and is on every side 

environed with higher ground, cover- 
ed with wood. 

Akenside the poet, who was born in 
Morpeth, and lived there till he had 
completed the first edition of his 
** Pleasures of Imagination,” had un- 
questionably its rocky declivities, the 
antient woods, and ferny brakes, that 
over-hang that river as it meanders 
through the lands of Bothal, in mind, 
when he wrote the following apos- 
trophe : 

“O ye ee shades, which over- 
loo 

The rocky ere and the mossy fall 

Of — antsbeck’s a stream ; 

How glad 1 I recall your well-known seats, 

Beloved of old, and that delightful time 

When all alone for many a Summer's da 

I wander’d through your calm recesses, 

In silence by some powerful hand unseen!” 

This place is still called Bottle by 
the people in its neighbourhood, a 
word of : Saxon origin, sometimes sig- 
nifying a village, a palace, or mansion ; 
but which is ‘tsctt compounded of 
booth and hill, and means the dwelling 
on the hill. 

The barony of Bothal, at the time 
of the Conquest, belon to Reynold 
Gisulph, whose grand-daughter and 
heir married Richard, the fourth son of 
William Bertram, Baron of Mitford. 
This Richard returned his barony to 
Henry the Second, as of the value of 
three knights’ fees of the old feoff- 
ment. His heiress, in the time of 
idward III. married Sir Robert Ogle, 
of Ogle, knt.; whose male heirs end- 
ing with Cuthbert, the seventh Lord 
Ogle, Bothal became the patrimony of 
his coheiress Catharine, wife of Charles 
Cavendish of Welbeck in Nottingham- 
shire, from whom it passed by le 
heirs to the Portland family, in whose 

session it still remains. 

The Castle is thus described in 
1664: 

“The gate house and North front of 
Bothal Castle appears more fresh and fair 
than the rest, and seems to be a later work 
than the other ; and to have been 


built by Robert Bertram, the father of He- 
lena, his sole heir, who was married to Sir 
Robert Ogle. The said Sir Robert Bertram 

obtaining 
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obtaining s patent anno 17 Edw. III. for 
re-edifying his castle of Bothel, several 
other gentlemen in Northumberland of 
estates, who had no castles before, about 
this time obtaining patents to build castles, 
as Ogle, Fenwick, Widdrington, and others. 

«Over the gate of Bothal Castle, near 
the battlement, are placed several coates of 
armes. In the highest place are the armes 
of England and Teaiee quartered. Below 
the same, the armes of Bertram; and upon 
either hand, several coates of armes, about 
12 in all. These seem to be the armes of 
such families the Bertrams have matched 
into, or of such they had a value for. One 
of these shields was the armes of Bolbeck, 
some time a great Baron in these parts; 
and another was Greystok’s, a Baron in Cum- 
berland, who married the coheir of Merlay, 
Lord of Morpeth. Another shield bore the 
armes of Grey of Horton. Few of the rest 
I know. 

‘It is recited by tradition, and not with- 
out appearance of truth, that a Scotch gen- 
tleman named David Dunbar, haveing tra- 
vailed through several nations, bearing a fox 
tail in his cap, as a challenge for any man 
to fight with him, and lastly, comeing thro’ 
England, goeing towards his owne countrey, 
was fought with by one Sir Robert Ogle, 
and by him slain with a pole-axe; which, 
as a monument, remained in the great hall 
in Bothal, till lately, but when this was is 
uncertain.” 


We have culled these notices out of 
a vast mass of MS materials for a his- 
tory of this barony; but for further 

rticulars refer the reader to Dugdale, 

ar. t. i. p.544; Wallis, Northumber- 
land, vol. Il. p. 325; Hutch. North. 
vol. IT. p. 305; the Beauties of Eng- 
Jand and Wales, vol. XII. p. 187, &c. 
&c. ARCHAUS. 


Mr. Ursan, March 30. 

Is compliance with the wish of 

A. H. (Dec. 1821, p. 494), I send 
you an account of several antient sculp- 
tures in the Metropolis, little noticed 
by its many historians, and which in 
that view may be thonght worthy 
to be recorded in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Representations of the general Re- 
surrection are to be found in four 
"way they are executed in alto re- 
ievo, and being of different ages, I 

with the description of them 
according to their apparent antiquity. 


1. Shoe-lane Workhouse, Holborn. 


This subject is in two pieces, arched 
at the top, and is now let into the 
wall, above the door of the workhouse, 


a modern brick building. On the up- 
per half our Saviour is represented, 
standing upon clouds, and attended by 
angels, bearing a’ cross, with a small 
flag affixed to it in his right hand, and 
treading upon a figure, of which the 
only part now visible is a large claw. 
On the lower half is depicted the Re- 
surrection. The opening of the graves 
is curiously represented ; a figure ap- 
pears to be emerging from between 
two heavy stones; an angel is assisting 
another; and others who have risen 
are in the attitude of prayer. In the 
foreground is a female, who, from her 
attitude, appears to be attempting to 
escape the anticipated Judgment. ‘This 
sculpture is of considerable antiquity, 
and still shows through the ys 
of coarse paint, which greatly obscure 
it, an expression of majesty and 
grace in the Divine Person who is the 
priucipal figure, and considerable me- 
rit in the execution of the woman, 
who is the secondary one. 


2. Billingsgate Ward-School, 
St. Mary at Hill, 

greatly resembling the last; it is also 
in two pieces. The Supreme Being 
is represented with the same attendants 
as in the last subject, bearing in his 
right hand a flag, ensigned with a 
cross, and at his feet the fallen angel. 
The Resurrection on the lower half is 
exemplified by numerons figures rising 
from graves. The execution is far in- 
ferior to the first described ; the whole 
is greatly mutilated, many of the fi- 
gures having lost their heads, and 
otherwise much defaced. In point of 
antiquity, I judge it to be next in or- 
der to that before described ; and both 
I consider older than the calamity 
which deprived the Metropolis of so 
many specimens of antient art. The 
damage was perhaps sustained at that 
period, as this street did not entirely 
escape. The two next to be described 
are certainly posterior to the fire. 


3. St. Stephen's Church-gate, 


Coleman - street. 


This occupies a large pannel over 
the entrance to the churchyard. It is 
formed of plaster or some composition, 
and shows a difference in the design 
from the former. The Judge is seated 
on a throne; in his right hand is a 
small banner charged with a cross, 
and in his left a mundus,. the usua 
emblem of sovereignty. At his feet = 
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the personification of the Enemy of 
mankind, which was formerly painted 
black as a mark of distinguishment. 
A multitude of angels are attendant, 
blowing trumpets, and receiving into 
the clouds which sustain the Supreme 
Being, some of the persons who have 
risen, among whom are many chil- 
dren. The different stages in which 
the dead are supposed to rise, are more 
fully expressed than on either of the 
others ; some are seen just disengaging 
themselves from their confinement ; 
others are still in their graves not awa- 
kened, and some are extending their 
hands towards the heavens. There 
are in this piece upwards of one hun- 
dred figures, bnt none except the arch 
fiend represent the damned. 
4. Church-gate, St. Giles’s in the Fields. 
This subject is in high relief, and 
being worked in ‘ere on been ve 
quretid it is now greatl oni, 
though otherwise in excellent preser- 
vation. In the lower part of the pan- 
nel, angels are seen attending the re- 
surrection of the just. The other ob- 
jects are of the same description as in 
the former. The majestic figure of 
our Saviour, highly irradiated, support- 
ed upon clouds, and attended by Sera- 
phims, occupies the 2 part of the 
nnel, which is arched ; his right hand 
is in the attitude of benediction, and 
his left holds a banner; beneath the 
clouds Satan appears falling headlong. 
This is the only one of the four sub- 
jects just described, of which I have 
n able to discover the date. It was 
set up in 1686*. At this time it oc- 
cupies the upper part of a handsome 
teway, at the principal entrance to 
the churchyard, which was probably 
erected to display this piece of sculp- 
ture in a conspicuous situation at the 
rebuilding of the church in 1734. 
What station it occupied previously to 
that period, I am not aware. 
4. Assumption of the Virgin Mary. 
Over the entrance to Milborn’s 
Almshouses in Cooper’s Row, Crutch- 
ed Friarst, is a sculptured stone, re- 
aa the Assumption of the 


irgin. It is in good reser- 
vation, the top is bound a wea- 


ther-cornice. The figure of the Vir- 
gin Mary with hands —e and rest- 
Ing on clouds, is attend by four an- 

s; her feet resting upon a fifth, in 
the manner of a bracket. Two coats 
of arms in stone remain on each side; 
viz. on the right side, Ist. on a bend, 
between two leopards’ faces, three 
crosses patée, and a chief charged with 
three escallops; the arms of Milborne. 
2. The Drapers’ Company ; on the left 
side—Ist, on a lozenge, a chevron be- 
tween 3 ducks. 2%. Bars nebulé of 4, 
on a chief a lion passant gardant. 
The date of the building with this 
inscription was formerly on a pannel, 
beneath the sculpture * : 

*« Ad laudem Dei et gloriose Virginis Ma- 
rie hoc opus erexit Dominus Johannes Mil- 
bournt Miles et Alderman. hujus civitatis, 
A.D. 1535.” 


Since Mr. Maitland wrote, it has 
given ~~ to the following English 
one {, in Roman capitals: 

««This edifice was erected by Sir John 
Milborn, knt. and Alderman of this city, in 
the year of our Lord 1535.” 


This sculpture is valuable, as being 
almost the only relic of the numerous 
religious representations which embel- 
lished this city before the Reformation. 
Having passed unhurt through the or- 
deal of two ages of fanaticism, it is un- 
likely now to be destroyed on a reli- 
gious account, and may perhaps attract 
the attention of the inquiring Anti- 
quary for ages to come. 


5. Statue of the Earl of Warwick. 


On a stone panel, surrounded by a 
moulding, and now affixed against the 
side wall of a house at the North-west 
corner of Warwick-lane, Newgate- 
street, is a small statue of an antient 
knight, about a foot high, called by 
Mr. Pennant Guy Earl of Warwick. 
It stands on a bracket, and is clad in 
mail armour, with a surcot, belt, &c. ; 
a sword is held in the right hand, and 
on the left arm is a shield, bearing the 
arms of the Beauchamps, Earls of 





* Maitland, 786. 

t+ Sir J. Milborne was Sheriff in 1510, 
and Mayor in 1521; he was buried in the 
Fryers Church once adjoining his alms- 
h » of which, alas! modern fanaticism 





* Pennant, Sth edit. p. 239. 

t+ The arch is of the pointed form, in its 
lowest stage of depression, with a weather 
cornice, but without ornament in the span- 


and modern improvement have not left the 
smallest vestige. 

t No great credit to the trustees; they 
probably discovered that the first was super- 
stitious, and therefore wisely obliterated it. 

Warwick, 
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Warwick, Check Or and Azure, a 
chevron Ermine. At the head of the 
stone is the date 1668, and at the feet 
of the effigy are the initials G. C. and 
a shield of arms,—on a bend 3 mas- 
cles. At the bottom of the stone,— 
** Restored 1817. I. Deykes, architect.” 
With a reference to Feanent> Lon- 
don, 5th edit. p. 492. This restora- 
tion relates merely to cleansing and re- 
placing the stone in its present situa- 
tion, when the house was rebuilt. 
6. The Christian Virtues, St. Vedast 
Church, Cheapside. 

This curious piece of sculpture occu- 
pies the upper part of the Western arch 
of entrance. om the centre is an altar 
with two female sitting figures resting 
upon it. The one on the right side is 
Religion holding a lighted torch in one 
hand, and the sacred Volume which 
she is contemplating in the other. On 
the other side is Charity fostering three 
naked infants. In the back ground are 
seen the walls and towers of a city, be- 
low which are several persons distri- 
buting bread to objects of charity; a 
cripple with a wooden leg being the 
most prominent, and others bestowing 
articles of clothing to half-naked pau- 

rs. 

I cannot conceive a more appropriate 
subject for the embellishment of an 
English Church, than the present al- 
legory, an altar supported by Religion 
and Charity, a lively representation of 
that union of faith and good works in- 
culcated in the doctrines of our esti- 
mable Establishment. I have not been 
able to discover when it was set up; it 
is evidently older than the present 
church, and in all probability was pre- 
served from the older one, which, it 
will be recollected, was not destroyed 
(though greatly damaged) by the Fire 
of London. 

7. Royal Arms, Shoreditch. 

Upon the front of an old plastered 
house on the West side of the high 
street, are the arms of one of the Sove- 
rei of the house of Tudor,—quar- 
terly, France and England, within the 

arter, and surmounted by the Royal 

rown ; supporters, a lion and dragon. 
No crest. The upper part of the arms 
is ornamented by several roses *. 


8. Pinder a Wakefielde. 

In a wall on the West side of the 
Bagnigge Wells road, is a stone bear- 
ing this inscription : 

or 
THIS IS BAGNIGGR 
HOVSE NEARS 
THE PINDER A 
WAKEFIELDE. 
1680. 

Of the subject of this inscription I 
do not recollect to have seen any ex- 
planation ; perhaps some of your 
ers can furnish one. 

As to King Charles’s Porter and 
Dwarf, the Boar's Head East Cheap, 
and the Boy in Panyer Alley; they 
being engraved in Pennant’s Account 
of London, I need only remark, in ad- 
dition, that they still remain in the 
same state as when Mr. Pennant wrote, 
and in all probability, from their situa- 
tions, are Tikely to remain uninjured 
for many years, The date 1669 is un- 
der the ester and Dwarf, not noticed 
by Pennant or his draughtsman. 

On the fronts of many houses in 
London are figures of animals, &c. 
which I forbear to notice; having been 
chiefly signs of tradesmen, they are of 
little importance, as illustrations of our 
history, either national or local, and 


» being very numerous, and 


little claim to antiquity, I pass them 
over without further notice. £,LC. 


Or THe Lonpon TuEatrgs, 
No. XII. 
Haymarket THEATRE. 
(Continued from page 321.) 


AVING obtained the license, 

Mr. Foote shortly afterwards 
purchased the lease of the Theatre, 
It is wid, “ the executors of Pot- 
ter, which he very much enl 
and improved, indeed ——- 
built. The inside was decorated af- 
ter the Chinese style. Previous to 
this period there was only one gallery, 
and a single entrance for the front 
of the house and to the stage. ‘Two 
shops in front were removed, the por- 
tico built, and separate entrances made 





* On the front of an old house, on the South side of St. Katherine’s by the Tower, 


were formerly the arms of King Charles the 


Second, impaled with his Queen, but 


stroyed at the time of the last repair of the church (so fatal to antiquity), when 


house was pulled down. As the above may soon follow 


thought worth preserving. 


them, this notice may be 
to 
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to the audience of the house, for 
the convenience of the public. A 
house in Suffolk-street was also taken 
in for the purpose of enlarging the 
stage, and formed a new entrance 
thereto, and the whole, when finished, 
was a compact, neat, and convenient, 
if not an elegant, Theatre. Mr. Foote 
opened it, in May 1767, with an appro- 
priate prologue or prelude, and from 
that period it has been called ‘‘ by au- 
thority,” a Theatre Royal. 

Now commences the history of a 
Theatre legally authorised, and the 
transition of tenantry being at an end, 
we shall venture ote more concise in 
detail, and only notice some of the oc- 
casional deviations from the chartered 
rules of sock and buskin. And here 
it may be called to the recollection of 
the world of company, i. e. play-going 

ple, the Me eee the Spring 

in ve for man Ts, viz. 

“ This Theatre will pe for the 

Summer Season as soon as the several 

performers shall be at liberty,” &c. 

&c. In that Theatre it was comfort 

and light reading. Wherever seated, 

not only the actors but their features 

were visible, without the necessity of 
using a pocket telescope. 

1767-8-9. We believe in each of 
these years the once popular Lecture 
upon Heads was delivered here by 

Alexander Stevens. 

In Feb. 1770, “at the instance of 
several persons of quality,” Catches 
and Glees were performed under the 
direction of Dr. Arne. 

1773. Foote, previous to the com- 
mencement of the regular season, pro- 
duced, after exciting considerable in- 
= 7 succession of —_ 

*, his primitive t show, 
Which was perio rmed at eeen. 


1776. Dr. Arne had a short season 
of musical performances, which ended 
April 18, with “ Whittington’s Feast, 
new written by a College wag.” This 
was intended for a humorous parody 
on Alexander’s Feast, with new mu- 
sic by Dr. Arne, the performance con- 
cluding with catches and glees, as 
“* The Ladies and the Beggars,” “‘ Play- 
house Hubbub,” &c. 

1777, January. The Italian Fan- 
toccini represented Comedies, Danc- 
ing, and Pantomimic Transformations. 
In this year Mr. Foote sold the re- 
mainder of the lease and property to 
the late Mr. Geo. Colman for an an- 
nuity of 1600/. per annum, to be paid 
during his own life. 

1779, Dec. 25. The tenants in pos- 
session, remainder, and reversion, en- 
tered into an agreement with Mr. Col- 
man to grant him a lease of thirty-one 
years, commencing at the expiration 
of the existing one. 

1780. March 1. The late Mr. C. 
Dibdin announced at this Theatre an 
entertainment called ‘‘ Pasquin’s Bud- 
get; or, A Peep at the World.” It 
was to consist of three parts, “ of vo- 
cal and instrumental music, and a 
great variety of other matter, operati- 
cal, satirical, and allegorical, exhibited 
by different mediums.” Forming, in 
fact, a superior puppet show, with in- 
terludes of singing and imitations. 
The performance met with a deter- 
mined and unmerited o ition, from 
a crowded house, probably from the 
advertisement injudiciously describing 
**the whole to be performed by gen- 
tlemen and ladies, being their first ap- 
pearance on any stage.” The usual 
devastation had commenced of smash- 
ing chandeliers, and defacing o—— 
when the timely interposition of Mr. 





* We allude to the following Advertisements : 


“* Haymarket. On Monday next, the 8th instant (Feb. 7), at the Theatre in the Hay- 
‘market, an attempt will be made to restore the Primitive Puppet Show, being a — of 


the Drama 


to be lost. By Mr. Foote and assistants. Princi 


rmers, 


‘Mr. Dubois, Mr. Haslewood, Mr. Beech, Mr. Underwood, Mr. Ash, Mr. Bramble, Miss 
Broom, Mrs. Pine, and Mrs. Juniper. The doors will, &c.” 


*“ Has Mr. Foote is under the necessity of deferring the exhibition of the Pri- 
mitive Show ’till Monday the 15th instant, on account of the illness of a principal 
performer. To avoid for the future these di intments, so common in Theatres, and so 


to the public, Mr. Foote is providing himself (after the example of the Opera 
House at Paris) with two sets of actors, as equal in ability as ey ons gently to got. 


In order to acquit Mr. Dubois, who has been often accused of 


feigning indisposition, it 


becomes necessary to inform the publick, that it is not that gentleman that is ill, but a 


«* Whereas I have reason to believe that making against me, in consequence 
sted eid from the manager, or some other 
quarter, 


of @ malicious report that has been cireul 


a is 
either 
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Colman, who spoke from the boxes, 
prevented further mischief. That gen- 
tleman claimed the liberal considera- 
tion of the audience, as the damage 
doing was to his roperty, having let 
the house, and he a therefore no re- 
sponsibility for, nor joined in the pre- 
paring the condemned entertainments. 

1790. The Opera House being de- 
stroyed by fire, June 17, 1789, Italian 
Operas performed here. 

1793. The house opened under 
Drury Lane patent, while that Theatre 
was rebuilding. 

1794. Feb. 3. Upon our late re- 
vered King and Queen going to this 
Theatre, the loyal eagerness and vio- 
lent rushing of the crowd to the pit 
door occasioned the melancholy acci- 
dent of fifteen persons being trampled 
to death or solieeatad, and others were 
severely hurt. (See vol. LXIV. p. 175.) 

1795. July 10. A lease granted by 
the tenant in possession, and the exe- 
cutor of the late Mr. Colman, to Geo. 
Colman “the younger” for seventeen 
years, at 400/. per annum. 

1805. Jan. 8. Mr. Colman “ the 

ounger” entered into an agreement 
with David Edward Morris and Thos. 
John Dibdin, esqs. to assign one 
moiety of the Theatre. Instead of 
the name of Mr. Dibdin we find af- 
terwards those of Mr. Winston and 
Mr. Tahourdin, and the latter seceded 
after a short period. 

1808-9. winter season formed 
here.conjointly with the Opera House 
by the company from Covent Garden 

heatre, which was destroyed by fire, 
20 Sept. 1808. 

1810. An extension of the license 
first to five, then seven months, led to 
an increase of prices, and a new regu- 
lation (1811-12) for admission at half 


price* during winter months. Boxesfis. 

second price 3s. Pit 3s. 6d. second 

se 2s. First Gall. 2s. second pr. Is. 
pper Gall. 1s. second price 6d. 

1820, The Theatre closed with the 
season on Saturday, the 14th of Octo- 
ber, with the tragedy of King Lear, 
and the farce of Fortune's Frolick. 

It has been computed the house 
could accommodate near 1800 specta- 
tors, viz. boxes 700; pit 350; and re- 
mainder in the galleries. 

In the modern history of this Thea- 
tre we have been intentionally brief, 
and carefully avoided captious records 
where it was found, like its powerful 
and gigantic rivals, swelling the inde- 
lible archives of the halls of Lincoln's 
Inn and Westminster. 

The present Theatre was erected on 
a new site, at a distance of about six 
or seven feet from the old foundation. 
A view is given of the front towards 
Charles Street. (See p. 201.) It open- 
ed July 4, 1821. Ev. Hoop. 


a . 
Mr. Ursan, April 23. 

IKE the rest of Mr. Malthus’s 
opponents, your Correspondent 
the ‘* Magistrate” writes as if there 
was no medium between repressing 
and encouraging marriage. What Mr. 
Malthus asks for is merely to have the 
matter let alone, and to abstain from 
giving any longer a public guarantee 
to every improvident person that 
chooses to marry, without the means 
of —o a family. After calling 
Mr. Malthus’s arguments sophistry (on 
the propriety of which appellation 
many I conceive will be at issue with 
him), the Magistrate throws at his fol- 

lowers, the old text “ increase 
multiply,” stripped as usual of the con- 
text. To which it may be replied, 














quarter, that the Puppet Show in the Haymarket is deferred on account of my having 
been for some time under the operation of liquor, and not attending rehearsals; this is to 
assure the publick that such report is without the smallest foundation, it being well known 
that I never touch a drop in the morning, and that the sprain in my ancle was occasioned 
by treading on a cabbage-leaf before a taylor’s door in Suffolk-street, on Friday the 5th 
instant, at noon. Jane -+- Juniper, 
Hedge Lane. her mark. 
** William Wadding, taylor. 
Walter —— prompter to the puppets. 
** Haymarket, by particular desire. A rehearsal of the Puppet Show will be given at the 


Theatre in the Haymarket, on Saturday, March the 6th. e doors will be at 
twelve, and the rehearsal commence at one. Places to be taken of Mr. Jewell. No per- 
son can be admitted into the upper gallery.” 

* An individual, by hand-bills, having called a public meeting at the Mitre Tavera, 
Fleet Street, on Sept. 11, 1786, made an abortive attempt to force the lite Mr: Colman 


to accept half-price, ; 
* hp 
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by all means.” Let any man marry 
as often or as early as he pleases ; only 
let him not interfere with his neigh- 
bour’s power to do the same. And 
this he must do, if he takes from ano- 
ther the means whereby he supports 
his family, or enables the tradesman or 
labourer to support one. The saine 
Almighty Being who hath said, “ In- 
crease and multiply,” hath also said, 
** Every moving creature shall be meat 
for you, even as the green herb have | 
given you all things.” Hence there 
can be no prima "pee objection to the 
most free use of venison, turtle, and 
other good things. But what would 
be thought of a proposal for taxing 
one part of the society, in order to fur- 
nish these gratificatiuns for the other 
t? Your Correspondent lays it 
wn as an ‘‘ absolute certainty,” that 
*“ bastardy will increase as matrimony 
decreases.” ‘To this the character of 
the Northern nations, among whom 
marriage takes place very late, and of 
the middle class of society in our own 
country (generally admitted to be the 
most virtuous), supplies a sutlicient 
answer. The poet's complaint— 





video meliora proboque— 
Deteriora sequor,” 

is in the case before us completely re- 

versed, and Mr. Malthus’s opponents 

in wpe deny by their practice the 

con 


uct which they are constantly re-_ 


commending by words and writing. 
Ifa young man indulges the natural, 
and surely most pardonable wish, to 
marry at eighteen, he is met with,— 
“ Marry!— what! are you mad?— 
what the deuce are you to live upon? 
—do you think that I am to give up 
my mode of living to suit your whims? 
—why, you will bei gaol in a twelve- 
month !—Pooh, pooh, it is not to be 
thought of” Such probably would be 
the language in a great majority of in- 
stances, where the question was merely 
whether the youth should or should 
not descend a single step on the ladder 
of society, where he might have firmer 

» feel more at his ease, and be a 
more useful, and a happier man. Bat 
to the crowd which occupy the lowest 


, ae whence they must inevitably 
d into the gulf of pauperism or 
starvation, the cry is, ‘‘ Increase and 
multiply,” and think not of conse- 
apo for the parish shall provide 
F The poison, I think, might be 

. Mac. May, 1822. 
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gradually extracted from the Poor Laws, 
if an Act was passed, saying to the off- 
spring of all marriages contracted, and 
to all illegitimate children born after a 
time to be named, ‘‘ Yon shall only 
have a claim to rates in case of incapa- 
city to get a livelihood from old age or 
mental or bodily malady, duly certi- 
fied by a regular medical practitioner,” 
leaving +. the Select Vestries a discre- 
tionary power to afford relief in other 
cases. Amicus. 


Mr. Ursan, May 1. 
AVING been favoured with the 
perusal of a Manuscript among 
the collections of the Rev. T. D. Fos- 
broke, entitled ‘* Political Axioms,” 
some of them appeared so strikingly 
to elucidate the history of Buonaparte, 
that I flatter myself the extracts will 
prove an instructive and interesting 
cento. Perhaps 1 ought to premise, 
that the matter is strictly of philoso- 
phical bearing, as the whole Manu- 
script is written with the simple inten- 
tion of discovering, to the permitted 
extent, the laws of Providence, so far 
as concerns the consequences of certain 
actions, and securing successful issues, 
as well as ascertaining what is likely 
to ensue from particular characters in 
peculiar situations. It was the custom 
of Alexander Severus, to consult all 
persons, especially those who were well 
versed in jastory, in order to know, in 
doubtful matters, what old Generals 
and Statesmen had done ( Lampridius 
in vitd); and the present essay may 
show, how very unqualified are men 
of no historical reading for giving 
opinions upon political subjects. 

That Buonaparte was pre-eminent 
in military talent cannot be disputed, 
and yet he owed his ruin to error in 
that very science. His success, so far 
as it turns upon certain professional 
merits, has been recently exhibited in 
the Edinburgh Review. I shall there- 
fore only commence my extracts, with 
the period when he acquired the su- 
preme power in France. 

Yours, &c. A Frienp. 

1. His Audacity. Secundarum am- 
biguarumque sciens edque interritus. 
[Being well acquain with pros- 
perous and dubious events, he was 
therefore unintimidated.] Tacit. Ann. 
i. 64. 

2. His dissolution of the Republick 
by violent means. The Cupide domi- 

nands 








nandi is stronger than any other pas- 
sion. Tacit. Ann. xv. 53. 

When men desire the supreme go- 
vernment, there is no moderation or 
medium in their measures, between 
. the attainment of their object, or ruin. 
Ia. ti. 74. 

Speed in taking possession of a 
throne may allure the dubious and 
confirm the prompt. Id. vi. 44. 

3. Causes of his success. When 
parties are divided, and authority is 
destroyed by contention and distrust, a 
popular character may step in and 
draw all to himself. Tacit. Hist. iv. 11. 

Men formed for success in trouble- 
some times must be extremely artful 
and extremely brave. Goldsmith’s Lett. 
on Engl. Hist. Lett. 23. 

Civil discords loosen the fidelity of 
the Soldiery, and create danger from 
individual commanders. Tacit. Hist. 
ti. 75. 

The affections of the Soldiers are 
seldom gained by honourable means 
or virtues. Jd. i. 86. 

Soldiers, 1f inured to plunder, become 
faithful followers of their leader. Ld. 
tt. 15. 

The boldness of individuals prevails 
much in civil discords, for it may draw 
off a whole army, because in this state 
of things, the commanders are not 
commonly firm in their allegiance, nor 
resolved tabetraitorous. Jd. Ann. iii. 57. 

The minds of soldiers once imbued 
with hatred [as of the Bourbons] can- 
not be restrained. Capitolinus in 
Maxim. et Balbino. 

Though the first hopes of success 
may be but faint; when the Usurper 
has made his first footing, affection 
and followers soon attend him. Tacit. 
Annal. iv. 7. 

When extremities are feared, the 
first dislikes are disregarded. Id. xii. 67. 

Whoever is feared, has sufficient 

ualifications in the mind of him who 

ears him. Even hatred of the prede- 
cessor may give the successor sufficient 
character. Id, Hist. ii. 76. 

Generals, if successful and popular 
with their soldiers, are respected even 
by the people, provided their punish- 
ments and severities are confined to 
themilitary. Jd. Hist. iv. 39. 

4. His Despotism. A King of great 
glory, .is on that account more domi- 
neering and intolerant towards his sub- 
jects. Tacit. Ann. zi. 10. 

5. His Controul of the Press. When 
aUsurper is successful, the utmost care 
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is taken to suppress the harsh speeches 
made against him. ‘Tacit. Hist. i. 47. 

6. His Ambition. The desire of 

wer, incident to man, always in- 
creases with theaugmentation of means. 
Moderation is only contentedly borne 
inlowcircumstances. Tacit. Hist.ii.37. 

The virtue of Chosroes was that of 
a conqueror, who, in the measures of 
Peace and War, is excited by ambition 
and restrained by prudence ; who con- 
founds the greatness with the happi- 
ness of a nation, and calmly devotes 
the lives of thousands to the fame, or 
even the amusement of a single man. 
Gibbon, c. 42. vii. 300. 

7. His desire of universal conquest. 
The passions of soldiers victorious in 
foreign wars are always insatiable. 
Tacit. Hist. iv. 38. 

8. Hatred cf him. Even the greatest 
honours and soundest titles become 
matters of additional odium, when the 
penne is evidently influenced by 
urious ambition. Liv. /. vii. ¢. 20. 

9g. His Bulletins. Dioclesian dis- 
played with ostentation the conse- 
quences of victories. Gibbon, c. 13. ii. 
131. 

His espionage. Spies, agents, and 
informers are persons enlisted to secure 
the repose of one man, and disturb 
that of millions. Id. ce. 22. 

10. His breaking the centre. Anni- 
bal, by knowing this favourite ma- 
noeuvre of the Romans, tricked them 
into the defeat of Cannz. Buona- 
parte seems to have borrowed the mea- 
sure from Marlborough, especially 
from his tacticks at the battle of Ra- 
millies. 

11. His march to the enemy's metro- 
polis. Czesar used to reckon, that the 
capture of the principal town would 
cause the whole province to yield. 
Bell. Gail. L. vii. 

12. His security on the Throne. The 

wer of the sword is more sensibly 
elt in an extensive monarchy, than in 
asmallcommunity. It has been cal- 
culated by the ablest politicians, that 
no state, without being soon exhaust- 
ed, can maintain above the hundredth 
part of its members in arms and idle- 
ness. But although this relative pro- 
portion may be uniform, the influence 
of the army over the rest of the society 
will vary according to the degree of its 
positive strength, The advantages of 
military science and discipline cannot 
be exerted, unless a proper number 
soldiers are united into one ‘body, and 

actuated 
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actuated by one soul. With a handful 
of men, such a union would be ineffec- 
tual; with an unwieldy host it would 
be impracticable; and the powers of 
the machine would be alike destroyed 
by the extreme minuteness or the ex- 
cessive weight.of its spring. To illus- 
trate this observation, we need only 
reflect, that there is no inferiority of 
natural strength, artificial weapons, or 
acquired skill, which could enable one 
man to keep in constant subjection 
one hundred of his fellow-creatures. 
The tyrant of a small town or single 
district would soon discover, that a 
hundred armed followers were a weak 
defence against ten thousand peasants 
or citizens; but a hundred thousand 
well-disciplined soldiers will command 
with despotic sway ten millions of 
subjects; and a body of ten or fifteen 
thousand guards will strike terror into 
the most numerous populace, that ever 
crouded the streets of an immense 
capital. Giblon, c. v. p. 128. Ed. 8ve. 

13. Confederation of the Rhine. 
The powerful men of every place 
andl, after conquest, be wooed into 
friendship. Plutarch, § Precept. Politic. 

The signal victory of Vouti over the 
Huns, preceded and followed by man 
bloody engagements, contributed muc 
less to the destruction of the power of 
the Huns, than the effectual polic 
which was employed to detach the tri- 
butary nations from their obedience. 
Intimidated by the arms, or allured by 
the promises of Vouti and his suc- 
cessors, the most considerable tribes 
both of the East and West, disclaimed 
the authority of the Tanjour. Gibbon, 
c. 26, p. 365. 

Each independent chieftain hastened 
to obtain a separate treaty, from the 
apprehension that an obstinate delay 
might expose him, alone and unpro- 
tected, to the revenge or justice of the 
Conqueror. Gibbon, ec. 26, p. 434. 

The Romans generally permitted 
tributary princes to possess barrier coun- 
tries between them and dangerous 
enemies, in order to remove the burden 
of defence from themselves as much 
as a. Gibbon, c. 13, ti. 155. 

he Romans refused to assist nations 
against their enemies, if such nations 
had not before rendered aid to them. 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 46. 

14. His marriage with Maria Louisa. 
All usurpers strengthen their ill-gotten 
power by foreign alliances. Goldsmith's 
Lett. on Engl. Hist. |. 26. 


15. Aggrandizement v his family. 
The ascent to greatness, however steep 
and dangerous, may entertain an active 
spirit with the consciousness and ex- 
ercise of its own powers; but the 
session of a throne could never yet 
afford a lasting satisfaction to an ambi- 
tious mind. All the prospects of Se- 
verus’s life were closed ; and the desire 
of perpetuating the greatness of his 
family was the only remaining wish 
of his ambition. Gzbbon, c. v. p. 155. 

So far Napoleon might have tri- 
umphantly exclaimed, “ Quisque suze 
fortune arbiter ;” for “* Nullum numen 
abest si sit prudentia.” 

His misfortunes commenced with 
his dereliction of the first principle of 
a General; viz. Caution. An in- 
cautious General is as great an absur- 
dity as an insolvent banker. 

15. Russian Expedition. Caution 
and vigilance are the two most im- 
portant lessons of the art of war. 
Gibbon, ¢. 19, p. 219. 

The army took the field under the 
command ‘of Prosper Colonna, the 
most eminent of the Italian Generals, 
whose extreme caution, the effect of 
long experience in the art of war, was 
opposed with great propriety to the 
impetuosity of the French. Robert- 
son's Ch. V. anno 1521. 

Various motives might have operat- 
ed in instigating Buonaparte to this 
fatal deviation from the first principle 
of his office, as a commander; viz. 
Caution. 

Guiccardini furnishes the most pro- 
bable. The first is, in the words of 
the old English translation, 

«« This was the glorious humor of Ferdi- 
nand [King of Naples), bringing forthe in 
publicke many brags, —s his owne 
power, and to the contempt and lessening of 
the forces and meanes of his adversaries. 
These be properties, oftentimes familiar 
with Princes, to whom there cannot be a 
more seusible and apparent token of their 
adversitie or ruine, than when they esteeme 
themselves more then they are, and make 
their enemies Jesse than they finde them.” 
L.i. 

Ignorance of the climate, and former 
failures, cannot be ascribed to Napo- 
leon, nor could he anticipate the con- 
flagration of Moscow. He might have 
supported his rashness upon the follow- 


ing grounds : 

Riidiers will better endure danger 
than delay, because there is hope from 
temerity. Tacit. Hist. ii. 26. 


«All 
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«« All worldly actions are exposed to 
many perils, but wise men know, that 
all: the evils which may happen, do 
not always come to pass; for by the 
benefit of fortune many dangers are 
dissolved, and many avoided with in- 
dustry and prudence; and therefore 
men ought not to confound fear with 
discretion, nor repute those wise, who, 
making certain all perils that are doubt- 
fal, and therefore fearing all, do rule 
their deliberation as if they should all 
happen ; seeing that in no maner can 
merite the name of wise or discreete 
such men as feare things more then 
they ought. That this title and this 
praise was far more convenient for 
men valiant and courageous ; for that 
looking into the state and nature of 
dangers ; and, in that regard, different 
from the rash sort (in whom is no im- 
pression of sense or judgment of perils) 
they do notwithstanding discover, how 
often men, sometime by adventure and 
sometime by vertue [valour] are deli- 
livered from many difficulties. ‘Those 
men then, that in deliberating call into 
councell, as well hope as feare, and do 
not judge for certaine the events that 
are uncertaine, do not so easily as others 
reject occasions profitable or honour- 
able.” Guiccardini, . 7. 

Experience has shewn, that the suc- 
cess of an invader most commonly de- 
pends on the vigour and celerity of his 
operations. Gubbon, vi. 202, c. 36. 

Hope, which tells a flattering tale, 
might suggest these prospects, but he 
ought to fe known, that 

It is a gross error to breed a storm, 
and leave the defence to doubtful pos- 
sibilities. It is too dangerous to broach 


a vessel of poison, and have the virtue 
of the antidote uncertain. Guiccar- 
dini, L. i. 


16. Failure of the Expedition. 

** He esteemed it also of great im- 
portance for the substance of the warre, 
that the Frenchmen should be surprized 
with the winter in Lombardie, wherein, 
having great experience in the warres 
of Italy (whose armies attending the 
riping of grasse and forage for the feed- 
ing of horses, were not wont to take 
the field afore the end of Aprill), he 
judged, that to eschue the sharpnesse 
of winter, they would be constrained 
to stay in a country of their friends till 
spring-time ; in which intermission 
and respite of time, he hoped that 
some occasion for his benefite might 
happen.” Guiecardini, L. i. 
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Campaign of 1814. “It was the cus- 
tom of the wars of Italy, to fight one 
— against another, and in place 
of him that was weary and began to 
retire, to supply the fight with a fresh, 
making in the end but one great 
squadron of many squadrons, inso- 
much as for the most part the skirmish 
or trial of armes, wherein commonly 
died but a very few people, endured 
almost a whole day, and oftentimes 
the sudden coming of the night was 
the cause that they brake off without 
victory certaine on either part.” Gaic- 
cardini, L. it. 

Upon this principle of tacticks, the 
allies conducted their operations; and 
Napoleon by fighting, neglected the 
only measures prudent under invasion, 
though successfully practised by Fabius 
and other Cunctatores, as Suetonius 
Paulinus, &c. his predecessors on the 
French throne, and Dumourier and 
Wellington in his own age. 

An enemy with immense force, and 
short of provisions [a speedy consee 
quence of immense force} should not 
be brought to action. Plutarch in 
Lucullus. 

Francis fixed upon the only effectual 
plan for defeating the invasion of a 
powerful enemy. He determined to 
remain altogether upon the defensive; 
never to hazard a battle, or even a 
great skirmish, without certainty of 
success; to fortify his camps in a regu- 
lar manner, to throw garrisons only 
into towns of great strength, to de- 
prive the enemy of subsistence, by lay- 
ing waste the country before them ; 
and to save the whole kingdom by 
sacrificing one of its provinces. Ro- 
bertson’s Ch. V. anno 1536. 

The Duke of Alva, sensible of ail 
the advantages of standing on the de- 
enemy, de- 
clined an engagement, and kept within 
his entrenchments; and adhering to 
his plan with the steadiness of a Casti- 
lian, eluded with great address all the 
Duke of Guise’s stratagems to draw 
him into action. By this time sickness 
began to waste the French army, &c. 
Id. anno 1557. 

During the long wars between the 
two nations, the French had discover- 
ed the proper method of defending 
their country against the English. 
They had been taught by their mis- 
fortunes to avoid a pitched battle with 


the utmost care, and to endeavour by 
throwing garrisons into every place, 
capable 
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capable of resistance, by watching all 
the enemy’s motions, by interceptin 
their convoys, attacking their advan 
posts, and harassing them continually 
with their numerous cavalry, to ruin 
them with the length of the war, or to 
beat them by piece-meal. Jd. anno 1522. 

Defection of his Officers. Upon 
fluctuation of the fortunes of the Chief- 
tain, the officers begin to waver, be- 
cause they know, that they according 
to their rank shall proportionally be 
the victims; and the common soldiers 
and vulgar escape, because they have 
little concern for the future. Tacit. 
Ann. iii. 31. 

His abdication, necessity of. A man 
may be in the end neither capable of 
commanding or forbidding, but only 
the cause of war. Tacit. Ann. iti. 70. 

His submission. Shame renders per- 
sons more placable. Jd. 4nnal. iii. 18. 

Capture of Paris, and return of the 
King. In civil discords advice is given 
by ‘al, danger and risk are incurred by 
few. In ruined affairs, all order and 
none execute. Tacit. Hist. iii. 69, 73. 

His exile. When a person is too 
popular to be cut off, and yet by re- 
taining or pardoning him discord would 
ensue, exile is the measure to be taken. 
Tacit. Hist. iv. 18. 

His return and favourable reception. 
A nation, given to change, as it is slow 
to incur risques, so it is faithless under 
opportunities. Tucit. Ann. xiv. 23. 

Authority and respect for the gene- 
ral may overpower a and infi- 
delity in the soldier. Jd. Hist. iti. 80. 

His advance against Wellington. 
Cesar, when in imminent danger of 
powerful attacks, considered every thing 
to consist in speed. Bell. Gall. L. vit. 

Having made these extracts, of course 
impartial, because written with no re- 
ference to Buonaparte, I beg to offer 
in contrast, the character of Marlbo- 
rough, deduced from the elaborate me- 
moirs of Mr. Archdeacon Coxe. 


** Marlborough was a man of pure ambi- 
tion, bred in a profession which required 
only a situation fitted to display the una- 
voidable results of calculation and judgment. 
A General must have the qualities of a 
cautious Merchant, an able Gambler, and a 
deep Jockey. With his ambition, he united 
the idea not of the throne, but of rendering 
it a Temple, of which he was to be the per- 
petual High Priest. His Duchess by her 
violence, rumed the plan. Marlborough’s 
dark conduct, and jacobite tamperings might 
have excited suspicion, but, as they were 


merel —— they would not have terri- 
fied. ; is Duchess nm fire to the fuse, be- 
cause she had not ,self-command, through 
her overpowering enthusiasm: a sensation 
which induces persons to think, that others 
will feel like themselves. She thought, and 
justly thought, that her husband was the 
greatest man of the day, and that his glory 
was to bear down all opposition, was to awe 
like lightning. But she forgot that she ex- 
cited alarm, and that confidence and friend- 
ship cannot exist, where there is apprehen- 
sion. ww was not ——— of the ser- 
vices of Marlborough, but his greatness ren- 
dered her afraid of him. He however had 
no treasonable designs, and well knew, that 
revolutions for the mere sake of individuals, 
appertain only to elective monarchies. Still 
he felt, that he was the first General and 
the first Statesman, not only of his own na- 
tion, but of the whole world. Had he at- 
tained the situation to which he aspired, 
that of supreme arbitrator of events in Eu- 
rope, the balance of power would have saved 
his country two thirds of our present Na- 
tional Debt, for no country single-handed, 
but France, can distress the Euro powers. 
Parties however annoyed the Minister, and 
Marlborough, a real patriot, with no other 
selfish views than those of making a fortune 
by his profession, and being the factotum, 
fell a victim to nonsense, no better than an 
Ostracism, to Sacheverell and Mrs. Masham, 
and pulling chairs from the bottoms of 
Statesmen, that they might all tumble down 
together in childish folly. It seems, that 
disputations have been held in colleges, 
about the merits and faults of Marlborough, 
and determined in condemnation of him. 
It has in similar style been said, that Eclipse 
was a bad-tempered horse. Moral qualifi- 
cations are s fair test, applied to a Saint, 
but what have they to do with the public 
services of a General? These last are ex- 
cellences of the highest order, and can any 
wise man say, that a single victory, gained 
by an officer, is not far more serviceable to 
his country than all his regularity in private 
life, for one serves a whole country, the 
latter only individuals ?” 


Adam Smith says of Marlborough, 
** that such uninterrupted and such 
— successes, as scarce any other 

yeneral could boast of, never betrayed 
him into a single rash action, scarce 
into a single rash word or expression.” 
Coxe, vi. 404. 

It cannot be said of Buonaparte, 
that his successes were uninterru 
or that he was never rash in word or 
action. It may therefore be justly 
affirmed, notwithstanding the idolatry 
of thousands, who puff him, as if he 
was a relative, from whom they de- 
rived honour, that what Lord Boling- 
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broke ( Coxe, vi. 405-406) said of Marl- 
borough, viz. that he was the greatest 
General and greatest Minister ever 
known; cannot be applied to Buona- 
parte, though the professional merits 
of the latter were of the first order. 

A Philosopher thinks, that if we 
know the situation in which a man is 
placed, we may, by the aid of History, 
also know the principles by which, 
through that situation, he must be un- 
avoidably actuated; and if so, guard 
against possible future mischief, by 
prudent anticipation, or adopt mea- 
sures suited to circumstances, of sure 
effect. The Roman policy is, upon 
the whole, the best the world ever 
knew, and Tacitus ought to be the 
bible of every statesman. A strong 
testimony of this has recently been ex- 
hibited. Your Reviewer, Mr. Urban, 
in his notice of Mason’s ‘‘ Dublin,” 
observed, that the vexations proceeding 
from Ireland are owing to the neglect 
of Roman policy, in not incorporating 
the conquered with the victors. So 
just was the remark, that Mr. Goul- 

urn, in his speech in Parliament, 
April 22, 1822, concerning Sir J. 
Newport’s motion, respecting the state 
of Ireland, observes, ‘“‘ that all the 
misgovernments or rather conquests of 
Ireland caused most of the evils under 
which that country suffered. Ireland 
had been conquered, as no other coun- 
try had ever kom conquered. There 
had been no disposition to amalgamate 
the people.” (St. James's Chronicle, 
April 20-23, 1822.) Among the Ro- 
mans (says Mad.de Stael, Literature, ii. 
183, Engl. Transl.) ‘« Historians were 
sO correct, as never to have been 
equalled by the Moderns; and so accu- 
rate were the Ancients in their judg- 
ments of human natnre, that Hogart 
has absolutely arranged his Ethical 

rints *‘ upon Aristotle’s division of 
Traged » though probably he did not 
know that such a man ever existed.” 
(Clavis Hogarthiana, p. 6.) 


-—o— 

* ,* From the respectable signature affixed 
to the following Letter, we hesitate not a 
moment as to its admission ; and shall only 
observe, that the article on which it com- 
ments, was sent to us by an old Correspon- 
dent whom we have for many years known 
and respected IT. 


Congham Lodge, 
- Mr. Urpan, “April o 


I AS well as your other readers in 
this neighbourhood, have been 


The Rev. William Atkinson, and Rectory of Hillington. 
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much astonished at the biographical 
sketch you have given in your number 
for March, p. 278, of the late Rev. 
William Atkinson, rector of Hil- 
lington. 

Had you confined rself to a 
panegyrick upon the character of the 
reverend gentleman, I should have 
allowed it, however undeserved, to 
have passed without notice, but having 
reflected -upon the memory of my late 
honoured and much respected father, I 
take leave to send you the following 
statement of facts. 

Mr. Atkinson, as you observe, was 
educated at Emanuel pe Cam- 
bridge. He there formed a friendship 
with Sir Martin Browne Folkes, Bart. 
then Mr. Folkes. Afier the usual 
time spent in vom > they separated, 
but the friendship did not end here, 
for Sir Martin promised to present his 
friend to the living of Hillington, 
when it might e vacant. In 
the year 1782, the incumbent died, 
and Mr. Atkinson took ion of 
the promised rectory. In 1784, he 
advanced the composition for the tithes 
of the parish 30/. a year beyond what 
his ousleamenr had taken, and, in con- 
sideration of that advance, he agreed 
to grant to the parishioners a lease for 
twenty-one years. No long time, how- 
ever, had elapsed, before the Rector 
regretted ‘the bargain he had made, 
and the agreement not being drawn 
on stamped paper, he declared his in- 
tention of not abiding by it. The 
penalty, however, was paid, and the in- 
strument stamped, by the parishioners, 
and the Rector was bound by it with 
some of them to the completion of the 
term intended. For another unsuc- 
cessful attempt which the Rector made 
to set aside this agreement, I beg to 
refer you to the case, Atkinson v. 
Folkes, and others, which was heard in 
Trinity Term, 32 Geo. III. It may be 
seen, with the decision of the Barons, 
in Anstruther’s Reports, vol. I. p. 67. 

At the expiration of the twenty- 
one years, the Rector required such 
an exorbitant composition (more 
than half the rental of the land in the 
parish), that it was impossible to com- 
ply with his demands, and canse- 
quently the tithes have from that time 
been taken in kind. 

By his own act he thus “ incurred 
expences,” and voluntarily brought 
upon himself the ‘“ vexation and 
anxiety of mind” complained of. 
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By whom “ the farmers and the 
r were industriously set on to in- 
sult him on all occasions” does not 
appear; but that a Clergyman, who had 
uarrelled with his Patron, who took 
the tithes of his parish in kind, and 
who wished at one time to take ad- 
vantage of a revenue law, and at an- 
other time his own illegal act, to set 
aside his own agreement, should not 
meet with much respect from his pa- 
rishioners, is not surprizing. 

It is not my business here to den 
the great qualities attributed to him ; 1 
chalk thevetore make no remark upon 
** his endless charities,” nor upon his 
general deportment in his parish. 

‘* This parish and that of East Wol- 
ton, ought never to forget his exertions 
in a petition to the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, by which” the parish of Hil- 
lington have lost all benefits from the 
charity since the proceedings com- 
menced about five on ago; nor will 
they receive any till the law expences 
are paid. The latds were in the hands 
of Sir M. B. Folkes, and two other 
country gentlemen, as trustees for the 

r of the two parishes. They had 
oe ies lands, fel ps rents were paid 
to the Churchwardens, who distributed 
a moiety to the poor of each parish. 
The Master in 5» ana to whom 
the matter was referred, gave it as his 
opinion in his report, that the lands 
had been properly let, and the Vice 
Chancellor ordered that Sir Martin's 
expences should be paid out of the 
funds of the charity. Sir Martin’s 
Counsel proposed that each party should 
pay their own expences. Mr. Atkin- 
son’s Counsel wouid not accede to the 
proposal. 

“He also rebuilt the parsonage- 
house,” but with money borrowed 
upon the living, and to which the 
Patron did not withhold his consent. 
The house has been finished about 
sixteen years, and is in a state of decay 
from the materials and workmanship 
employed. 

As Pine confined myself to a bare 
recital of facts; which lon prepared 
to substantiate when called upon, I 
rely upon your candour to give this 
letter a place in your next number. 

Wa. Browne Foxes. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursay, April 17. 
ERHAPS your Correspondent 
“R. 1. L.” may be gratified by 
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the following particulars relative to 
the subject of his enquiries. 

In Shaw’s “ Staffordshire,” vol. II. 

. 97, is the igree of the Lane 
beady, who = ae at Wolver- 
hampton in the time of Edward II. 
and afterwards at Bentley near that 
town. The lineal descendants of Co- 
lonel John Lane (who with the aid of 
his sister Mrs. Jane Lane, afterwards 
the wife of Sir Clement Fisher, pre- 
served Charles II. after the battle of 
Worcester), and representatives of the 
family, are John Lane of King’s Brom- 
ley in Staffordshire, Esq. formerly Fel- 
low of Queen's College, Cambridge, and 
Barrister-at-law, and his brother, Tho- 
mas Lane, Esq. of Leyton Grange, 
Essex, both now living. 

The mansion-house and estate at 
Bentley, was sold by the late John 
Lane, Esq. King’s Bromley was the 
property of John Newton, Esq. formerly 
of Spettisbury in Dorsetshire, who 
dying without issue, devised his estates 
to his sisters Elizabeth, and Sarah, 
widow of Sir Lister Holte. Elizabeth, 
the survivor, died Dec. 24, 1794, and 
devised King’s Bromley, among other 
property, to her cousins John Lane, 
and Thomas Lane, Esquires. 

*©On the North side of the collegiate 
Church in Wolverhampton, is a Chapel 
antiently called St. Catherine’s, but now 
Mr. Lane’s Chancel, in which, among several 
memorials of the Lane family, is erected a 
noble monument to the memory of that 
most loyal and valiant Commander, Colonel 
John Lane, having his coat of arms and 
crest engraved upon the top of it, an addi- 
tional canton of the arms of England bei 
added, in rememembrance of his loyalty an 
fidelity to King Charles II.” Shaw's ‘* Staf- 
fordshire,” vol, II. 

The arms now borne by the Lane 
family are:—Per fesse Or and Azure, a 
chevron Gules, between 3 miullets 
counterchanged ; on a canton Gules, 
3 lions passant gardant, the arms of 
England. 

Crest: —Out of a wreath Or and 
Azure, a demy horse, strawberry colour, 
bridled Sable, bitted and garnished Or, 
supporting an imperial crown, gold. 

otto :—** Garde le Roy.” 

The crest was granted to Thomas 
Lane, I believe the nephew of Mrs. 
Jane Lane. If that lady really made 
a request relating to the coat of arms, 
nothing could more appropriate, 
but of the truth I am not informed. 

Yours, &c. x > 
r. 
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Mr. Ursan, April 30. 
fe Agriculture is suffering, and 
that many poor creatures are con- 
sequently reduced from reasonable af- 
fluence and comfort to absolute or re- 
lative want, is a truth greatly to be de- 
plored ; but, in the midst of this dis- 
tress, how dreadful it is to observe a 
number of heartless politicians, urgin 
the miserable to acts of desperation, an 
encouraginga bold spiritof rebellion and 
anarchy throughout the land! O! that 
men would be of one mind in this hour 
of fearful irritation. O! that the rich, 
the great, and the Ags would fear- 
lessly unite to remedy the evil, not to 
increase the affliction! —Alas! they 
do not so; on the contrary, there are 
a number of able, wealthy, and we 
are called upon to presume, well-mean- 
ing men, who combine all the strength 
which rank and riches, and ability, can 
call forth, to calumniate and to de- 
rade that Government, and to inflame 
the minds of the people, to believe, 
that all the hardships, which an ex- 
pensive, but necessary war, inclement 
seasons, defective harvests, and sedi- 
tious traitors, by their unceasing and 
wicked exertions, have produced, are 
but the natural consequences of a 
wicked conspiracy amongst the mem- 
bers of Administration against the 
rights, the liberty, and the happiness 
of mankind. 

If the same persons, many of whom 
arrogate to themselves a character of 
superior philanthropy, would only do 
that justice to others, which they exact 
when they imagine their own privi- 
leges have been injured, we should 
not hear of insurrections, or rumours 
of domestic disturbances,—we should 
not have the sacred tranquillity of our 
homes broken by fears, or harrassed 
by continual watchings. If instead 
of crying aloud to the lowest, the most 
ignorant, and the most wicked, and 
oe gee a free press, by publishing 

aily to the world, that the ministra- 
tion of Government is in the hands 
of fools or knaves—that ruin is 
inevitable,—and reform, even in revo- 
lution, a premise, and the only pre- 
mise of better times—if instead of 
such conduct, they would recommend 
a pious submission to the will of Pro- 
vidence, and a patient waiting for that 
benevolence, which in En land will 
not suffer a poor man to oe relief in 
vain ; and at the same time endeavour 
to convince the people, that they have 
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every thing to hope for in the wis- 
dom of that Government, which justly 
boasts itself to be the purest system of 
ethics the ingenuity of man did ever 
form upon the model of Divine Le- 
gislation ; then we should have peace 
in the land, and time would restore to 
us all the blessings—which God for 
wise purposes has suspended, but not 
utterly taken from us. Alas! these 
state physicians, at a moment when 
the disease is at its climax, in the very 
fervour of a feverish paroxysm, feed 
the mischief, and stimulate the rest- 
less spirit to acts of phrenzy. If wise 
and good men do not now unite and 
teach the ignorant to be reasonable 
in their wants and just in their de- 
mands, the evil of to-day will be in- 
creased tenfold to-morrow, and the 
end will be, God only knows how, 
horrible ! 

All things in this world take their 
course under the ruling hand of Pro- 
vidence, which can alone controul 
them, and the alterations and vicissi- 
tudes which attend all the various con- 
ditions of life, are matters of deep re- 
gret and complicated anxiety. No 
rank — no station—no kind or degree 
— no condition whatsoever is exempt, 
or entitled to be exempt, from the oc- 
casional visitations of calamity and 
loss. Commerce at one time exalted 
her children to the loftiest eminence, 
and our merchants towered above the 
highest summits of practicable prospe- 
rity—she withdrew her support and 
countenance, and her children then 
fell back and down to the depths of 
unforeseen affliction. Our manufac- 
tures at one time bore an exalted pre- 
ference in every market in the known 
world ; at another, every port was shut 
against them, or they were warehoused 
a worse than useless, unprofitable drug, 
and the poor labourer, by whose inge- 
nuity they had been wrought, was 
urged by want, and the evil advice and 
wicked influence of miscreant traitors 
into open rebellion. ‘The ports again 
are open—the markets free— compe- 
tition has revived, and British skill and 
British industry have again turned the 
manufacturer to his loom and his an- 
vil, tired if not ashamed of his sediti- 
ous associates, and anxious to retrieve, 
with the comforts of domestic security 
and peace, his integrity of character, 
and his character for integrity. 

The wheel of Time is Qarthened 
with continual vicissitudes; a few 

years 
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rs only have passed away since 
Teicaltyn was the g golden idol of uni- 
versal adoration. Men were mad in their 
devotions, and sacrifices were made 
with a zeal as blind as that with which 
the votaries of Brahma or Vishnu bend 
before the presumed omnipotence of 
their imaginary deities. But common 
sense has discovered the foolishness of 
this idol worship, and the insufficiency 
of the god. His want of power to 
give the promised or the hoped-for 
good, have turned men back to more 
sober and more rational conclusions. 

To use a plainer phrase, suited to 
the most ordinary comprehension, we 
may say, that commerce and agricul- 
ture are <7 liable to the vicissi- 
tudes, which in this life attend upon 
all the concerns of man. One may suf- 
fer, and the other thrive, and still they 
may have but one common interest. 
Nor are we to suppose that when trade 
is slack, the manufacturer is ruined, or 
when the season is unpropitious, the 
agriculturer is undone. Prosperity and 

versity are the extremes between 
which the fortunes of all who specu- 
late in marketable commodities must 
oscillate with a very unequal force, 
and to pretend to ofler methods b 
which to prevent or remedy the ovis 
to which our farmers or merchants are 
equally exposed, arising as these evils 
do from a complication of causes, not 
always controulable at the will or by 
the power of human agency, were a 
mischievous abuse of common sense, 
an insult put upon the understanding, 
only to vex and perplex it with in- 
creased and increasing difficulties. 

But if no general rule or principle 
of action be applicable to all cases and 
all circumstances, certainly there are 
local means of ameliorating the hard- 
est of fortunes, and of suspending ac- 
tual or threatened evils until better 
times give more than a prospect of re- 
turnin rity. 

I shall nor attempt to discuss what 
are the means which the legislative 
wisdom of Parliament may think fit to 
adopt for the relief of our present dis- 
tress; nor will I say what is the im- 
pression upon my mind as to the wis- 
dom of any legislative interference 
whatsoever, in a matter so simple in 
the estimation of many, in the opinion 
of others big with the fatal seeds of 
civil discord, revolution, and ruin ; but 
long habits of experience in the minor 

Grunt. Mac. May, 1829. 
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administration of parochial affairs, (in 
which, by the way, from the oppres- 
sive tion of the r laws, the 
chief interests of the agriculturalists 
are mainly concerned,) will justify a 
piece of admonition, grounded upon 
no wild theory, no extravagant preju- 
dice, no unknown uncertain data. 

Let every parish in the kingdom be- 
come the seat of Government for its 
own security; a few provisions from 
the statute k will be sufficient to 
invest with power to do such good 
the most opulent, the most interested, 
and the most benevolent of those who 
are from their wealth, the stake they 
have at issue, and their charitable dis- 

itions, justly entitled to take the 
Iead, and efficiently to administer the 
laws inade for the common welfare of 
all classes and every description of per- 
sons. 

There may and must be wisdom in 
the multitude of counsellors; but there 
is likewise so much of pride and envy, 
ignorance and uncharitablenes, osten- 
tation and folly, where great numbers 
assemble, even for the best of pu . 
that the few in these cases will K maorad 
have an advantage over the many; and 
more useful business will be done, and 
it will be better done, in a Select than 
in a General Vestry. Let then the ap- 
pointment of this beneficial institution 
take place every where: be the good as 
universal as our wants! 

The 43d of Eliz. although conceived 
in wisdom, and fraught with be- 
nevolence, according to that period, 
came forth to the world, impregnated 
with the seeds of many grievous cala- 
mities. It is scarcely too much to af- 
firm, that the greater part of the dis- 
tress which bears so heavily upon Agri- 
culture in the present season of her af- 
fliction, arises out of the necessary, un- 
avoidable, and as it is too patch, the 
unalterable operation of the poor laws. 
Be this, however, as it may, some bene- 
ficial grafts have sprung from the parent 
stock, and it will be wise to profit in 
the assurance af some certain ,» to 
counteract very serious and accumulat- 
ing evils. 

y this Act of Elizabeth, the admi- 
nistration of all parochial matters, as 
relating to the relief and employment 
of the poor, is placed in the hands of 
certain officers, who, from their pre- 
sumed occupations, were properly styled 
oversecrs. But too little. cams bs 

: en 
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been hitherto observed in the selec- 
tion of persons to discharge this ve 
important trust, and the rules whic 
regulate their duties and the time of 
their continuance in office, have been 
found very insufficient to the useful 
pur ‘be which they were origi- 
nally designed. 

But a recent Act of Parliament has 
empowered parishes to appoint, in the 
character of an assistant, an officer of 
increased usefulness, and very efficient 

wers, a Perpetual Overseer, paid for 

is services by the measure of his abi- 
lities and their reasonable application 
to the public good ; and the good he 
really does, must afford far greater ad- 
vantages than can be expected from 
the unwilling and reluctant labours of 

rsons compelled to make large sacri- 
Rces of personal comfort, convenience, 
and interest, in the discharge of a pain- 
ful thankless trust. 

After the most mature deliberation, 
my reason tells me, and experience 
confirms the truth of her admonition, 
that wherever a Select Vestry and a Per- 
manent Overseer mutually do their re- 
spective duties, without fear or influ- 
ence, and wholly under the guidance 
of the authority committed to them b 
Parliament, a great part of the difficul- 
ties now complained of will be ameli- 
orated, the farmer be relieved from 
many heavy burthens, and the honest 
deserving poor be amply provided with 
employment and bread. 

It is absurd to suppose that this will 
of itself alone, materially, or at all, 
raise the price of corn, or tend to di- 
minish the burthens of general tax- 
ation, but it may be a question for 
further consideration, what should be 
the maximum of the one, and the 
minimum of the other. These, how- 
ever are speculations in which men 
indulge and please themselves more 
than in reason they ought, because 
they induce opinions grounded on very 
erroneous principles, and terminating 
in very mischievous conclusions. 

If you consider these desultory re- 
marks to be deserving your notice, ‘it 
is probable I may resume and continue 
them on some future occasion. 

Yours, &c. A. 


a 
La H. \ ENGLEFIELD, Bart. 
is wit liar pleasure we again 
{ revert ths Chicectte of aaine 
accomplished Sir Henry Englefield, 
Bart. and are gratified in being per- 
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mitted to lay before our readers the 


eulogium from the elegant 
illiam Sotheby, Esq *. ” 


An Address to the Society of Dilet- 
tanti, on their first Meeting (March 
31, 1822) after the Decease of their 
Secretary, Sir Henry Englefield. 

Mr. PresivEnrt, 

My apologies are due to you, Sir, 
and to the Society, for this interrup- 
tion: but I should feel it a dereliction 
of what weighs on my mind as a duty, 
if, when authorised by relationship, to 
notify the decease of our late Secretary, 
I failed briefly to mention some of his 
distinguishing qualities ; qualitieswhich 
cannot but painfully enhance the sense 
of the loss we have sustained. 

It is far from my intention to enu- 
merate the various talents, each in it- 
self far from common, far more un- 
common from their union with each 
other, and all, the more remarkable 
from that accuracy of judgment with 
which they were combined, in the 
clear and comprehensive intellect of 
Sir Henry EnGLerievp. 

The difficulty under which I now la- _ 
bonr, is, to disencumber myself from the 
multitude, and toselect, whereeach just- 
ly claimsdue notice, those talents and at- 
tainments, which may be most appro- 
priately mentioned on the present occa- 
sion. For, with that branch of know- 
ledge, either useful or ornamental, with 
what art, what science, was not our ac- 
complished Secretary not merelyslightly 
acquainted, but familiarly conversant? 
Of all, an enlightened pa Ane in many, 
no inconsiderable proficient. 

Shall I consider him in relation to 
this Society? 


followin 
pen of W 


It is scarcely necessary : 
you have all experienced, and grate- 
fully acknowledged an hono- 
rary gift, the advantage derived, = 
after year, from his zeal and ability. 
But can I consider him merely as the 
Secretary of this Society? No, Sir: 
the functions exercised by him were 
virtually those of a perpetual President ; 
not restricted solely to methodise the 
plans, and regulate the proceedings of 
others, but eminently calculated to en- 
lighten, and lead, and (as we have 
frequently experienced,) to originate 
measures, which have made the ele- 
gant pursuits of a private Society im- 
portant to the State, by promoting the 


* See a Sonnet to the M of Sir 
H. Englefield in our Poetry for this — 
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cultivation of Arts, eventually con- 
nected with the improvement of Ma- 
nufactures, and tending to the refine- 
ment and elevation of morals, by mul- 


Pa Dag sources of intellectual plea- 


sures, supplying —. objects 
for the excitement of talent, and ra- 
tional serpations for the superfluity 
of wealth. 

But let me look beyond the limits 
of our Society, and notice some of the 
attainments of our accomplished Asso- 
ciate ; not casually acquired to indulge 
gy ag or gratify an insatiable spi- 
rit, far less for ostentatious display, but 
the result of studies cautiously under- 
taken, and closely pursued in subser- 
viency to public benefit. 

Let us question the Astronomer, en- 
lightened by his observation ; the Che- 
ynist, enriched by his experiments; the 
Geologist, whose labours have been fa- 
cilitated by the perfection of his instru- 
ments; the Painter, whose faint and 
fading colours have received lustre and 
permanency from his investigation: let 
us inquire of many an Artist, now flou- 
rishing in the sunshine of prosperity, 
but who, in his first struggle seemed 
‘born to bloom unseen,” whose Pa- 
tronage encouraged, whose Judgment 
directed, whose Liberality sustained 
him? From all these will be heard 
one answer, one consentient voice of 
eulogy mingled with sorrow. Let us, 
I will not say search, but open at ran- 
dom the printed Transactions of Soci- 
eties, the Repositories of the Enquiries, 
the Disquisitions, and the Discoveries 
of the Man of Letters, the Philosopher, 
and the Antiquary, and in all these will 
be found abundant proofs of the spirit 
of research, and of the cultivation and 
meritorious employment of the natural 
gifts of Sin Henry EnGverievp. 

Of one subject I had almost forgot- 
ten the mention—those delicate, nay, 
hazardous experiments, in which he 
voluntarily engaged, in conjunction 
with the first Comparative Anatomist 
of our country, Sir Everard Home, as- 
sisted by the able Mathematical Opti- 
cian, Jessé Ramsden, more strictly to 
ascertain some of the powers and pro- 
perties of vision; the powers of that 
sense of which he himself lived to feel 
the loss, and which was only restored 
to him to witness those whom he most 
loved tending his couch of death. 

But how can I, in utter disregard to 
my own feelings, fail to touch on the 
kindness of his heart, and on the warmth 
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of his affections, which, through life, 
endeared him, and now hallows him in 
the recollection of his surviving friends! 
On this subject it is too painful to 
dwell. Let me not, however, omit 
some mention of those fascinating 
powers, by which he contributed, more 
abundantly perhaps than any other in- 
dividual, to the diffusion of social en- 
joyment. And here, indeed, one com- 
mendation might well suffice ; the com- 
mendation of the highly-gifted Charles 
Fox ; who was wont to say, that he 
never departed from his company un- 
instructed *. Who, indeed, that ever 
enjoyed his society, could fail of feel- 
ing a glow from the sunshine of his 
temper? Who, of that extensive cir- 
cle of talent and of cultivated intellect, 
of which he was the attractive centre, 
but must have admired the variety, the 
extent, and accuracy of his remarks, 
the spirit and vivacity of his converse, 
his easy and unassuming, yet persua- 
sive and impressive eloquence; that 
flow of fancy, which, enlivened by 
beautiful allusions, and that correct- 
ness of judgment which, illustrated 
by striking analogies from all of Art 
and Nature, almost every subject of 
intellect ; and lastly, that singular gift 
of memory, which, I will not say ga- 
thered up and collected, but admitted 
and received, as into a well-arranged 
treasury, the riches of the minds of 
others, not there to rust unused, but 
to be recoined, brilliant with new 
imagery, bearing the stamp and im- 
pression of his own creative genius. 
To the zeal of friendship, doubly en- 
deared by death, will, I trust, be as- 
cribed and pardoned, this attempt, how- 
ever inadequate, to record departed ex- 
cellence. Praise of the dead may, per- 
haps, be expressed not less forcibly t an 
feelingly by the silent tear of love, es- 
teem, and veneration; but praise of 
the dead is a debt due to the living. 
And there may be amongst the Mem- 
bers of this distinguished Society, some 
younger bosoms, in which even the 





* In a letter from Charles Butler, esq. 
of Lincoln's Inn, to Mr. Sotheby, he bears 


. the following testimony to the memory of 


their common friend; ‘‘ If I had to men- 
tion the person from whom I have heard 
the most curious and interesting facts and 
observations, I should mention Sir H. En- 
glefield. In pecuniary transactions, and in 
all his dealings, he was singularly accurate, 
and highly honourable.” 

feeble 
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feeble words I have uttered may haply 
infuse a spirit to emulate the qualities 
which rendered your late Associate the 
delight and ornament of society, the 
object of the warmest affection to his 
friends, and the Judge, and Guide, and 
Patron of Art and Science.—Such was 
Sir Henry Eneverizitp — whose 
loss the Members of this Society can- 
not but feel and lament in common ; 
but to me, from the deprivation of the 
habitual enjoyments of a friendship, 
endeared and strengthened by an in- 
tercourse of nearly half a century—to 
me, a loss irreparable. W.S. 


Additions to the List of the Works of 

Sir H. Inglefield, given in p. 294. 

** The Andrian, a Comedy, by Pub- 
lius Terentius A fer; attempted in Eng- 
lish Metre.” 

Communications to the Royal Society. 

**On the Appearance of the Soil on 
opening a Well,” 1781.—‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the variation of Light in the 
Star Algol,” 1784. 

He communicated to the Society of Arts, 

** Discovery ofa Lake from Madder,” 
for which the Society voted him their 
gold medal. 


Communications to the Royal Institu- 
tion. 

*« Observation on the Planet Ceres.” 
—*On the effect of Sound upon the 
Barometer.” — ‘* Experiments on the 
separation of Light and Heat by Re- 
fraction.” —** Account of two Halos, 
with Parhelia.”—*‘ Account of an Oc- 
cultation of 8 Nebulz Sagittarii by the 
Planet Mars, April 17, 1796.” 


Communications to the Linnean Society. 
** Observations on some remarkable 
strata of Flint in a chalk Pit in the 
Isle of Wight. Vol. VI.” —* Additi- 
onal Observations on the foregoing pa- 
per.” 
Communications to Nicholson's Journal. 
** On the Purification of Water by 
Filtration, with the Description of a 
simple and cheap Apparatus. vol. 1X.” 
—‘* Concerning the original Inventors 
of certain Philosophical Discoveries. 
vol. X.”"—** Account of a simple and 
cheap portable Barometer, with in- 
structions to enable a single Observer 
to determine Heights by that Instru- 
ment with considerable facility and pre- 
cision.” —** Method ofadjustinga Tran- 
sit Instrument in a plane of the Me- 
ridian. vol. XVI.” 


Communications to Dr. Tilloch’s Phi- 
losophical Magazine. 

** Description of a new Transit In- 
strument. vol. XLIII.”—‘* On the 
Rules of Algebraic Multiplication. 
vol. XLV.”—‘“* Some Particulars re+ 
specting the Thunder-storm at ,Lon- 
don and its vicinity, 31st August, 1810. 
vol. XXXVI.” 


Mr. Urpay, April 12, 
Fe® several years past I have 
amused myself.in making a col- 
lection of pamphlets and treatises re- 
lative to atch pears, and the perusal 
of the dast which has made its ap- 
pearance has so far interested me, as 
to request you (being one of your old- 
est Correspondents) to offer to the 
reader a concise historical view of the 
eneral subject, and of the merit of 
Mr. Jackson’s attempt candidly con- 
sidered. 

There is a quaintness in the title- 
page, ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Genius justified,” 
which may lead to a different view 
from that which the author has taken. 
His leading object appears to be to 
clear the fame of our imimitable Bard 
from censure on account of ignorance, 
obscurity, or haste, and to refer it to 
one sole, but scarcely avoidable 
cause, the imperfection of the copy 
from which the first edition was print- 
ed, and the consequent errors which 
the printers were more particularly li- 
able to make, from the rude state of 
the art of printing, compared with 
that of the present day. 

Previously to any other discussion, 
let me submit concisely we ory readers 
a general view of the editions, the 
commentaries, and annotations upon 
the works of the immortal Bard. 

There is not perhaps any occasion 
to recapitulate what is so well known 
to all who have studied Shakspeare, 
that he appears to have had little va- 
lue for his own dramatic works, for 
he had preserved no copy of them in 
MS. ; but that seven years after his 
death (1623) the first folio edition of his 
plays was given to the publick by Con- 
dell and Hemings, his executors, print- 
ed professedly from the stage copy, or 
from the few single plays in quarto. 
In the lapse of 60 years, to 1685, three 
more editions only were demanded. 
These, being all in folio, became, 
what the Spectator notices, as “ par- 
Jour window books,” in the houses of 
gentry in the country ; which circum- 

stance 
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stance accounts for their having been 


so frequently mutilated in the leaves 

at the beginning and end. 
Shakspeare first acquired a more 
we’s octavo 


diffused larity b 

edition in 700. Pope followed in 

1723—1728 ; Theobald in 1733 ; Han- 

mer in 1744—6; Warburton 1747; 

Johnson 1765; Steevens 1766; Ca- 

pell 1768; Reed 1785; Malone in 

1790 ; and last, and certainly net least 

(for the text and commentary extends 

to 21 octavo volumes,) by Boswell, in 

1821! This catalogue and enumera- 

tion are necessary to introduce us to 

the critical Essayists in due progress. 

Each of these Commentators appears 

to assume, that either what has been 

done before him in clearing up ob- 
scurities in Shakspeare’s text has been 

ill done, or that the true meaning has 

been totally overlooked, or misunder- 

stood. 

Thus each Adventurer launched into 
the ocean of conjecture, pursuing the 
track he had marked out for himself, 
and heedless of the experience or dis- 
coveries of others, who had previously 
undertaken the same voyage. Their 
observations have consequently be- 
come so voluminous, that indolent, 
or perhaps fastidious readers, depre- 
cated such tedious elucidations, and 
required the pure spring of Shaks- 
peare if they were enabled to approach 
it when cleared only from manifest 
contaminations. 

These Commentators, sagacious and 
acute as most of them were, have b 
no means enjoyed the meed, which 
they had doubtless, and with fair pre- 
tension, expected from readers, grate- 
ful for the light thus diffused over ob- 
scurities, excluding every ray of eluci- 
dation from their own immediate view 
of Shakspeare. Some were dissatisfied 
and unconvinced, having no remedy 
proposed by any suggestion of their 
own ; others demanded only an un- 
corrupted text. These murmurs, which 
occasionally burst forth in shortlived 
pamphlets, appear to have been con- 
densed by the acrimonious, but very 
sensible Author of the “ Pursuits of 
Literature.” 

“* Must] (he exclaims with indignation) 
For Shakspeare no compassion feel ? 
Almost eat up by commentating zeal, 

By fell black-letter dogs in pieces torn.” 

This sentiment naturally enough 
suggests a parody upon Ovid’s cata- 
logue of the hounds of Actzon, and 
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he has, with a felicitous humour, trans- 
ferred the epithets, which, in a single 
word, describes the properties peculiar 
to each, from the leaders of the pack, 
to the learned Commentators. I will 
now mention them briefly, referring 
the classical reader to the original, in 
the third book of the Metamorphoses. 

Melampus, Farme; ; Pamphagus, 
Warburton; Ichnobates, Tyrwhitt ; 
Hylactor, Malone; Theron, Ritson ; 
Agrados, T. Warton; Labros, Percy ; 
Asbolus, Hawkins; Nebrophonos, 
Porson ; Dorcus, Whiter; with the 
last, not least, whipper-in, George 
Steevens. What name would have 
been selected for Jackson, I know not, 
there is no male name indeed left for 
him, but he assuredly merits that of 
the female hound Agle “ naribus uti- 
lis,” for none have been keener upon 
one scent. It is curious to observe 
how these dogs, having destroyed their 
master, turn upon eath other. 

I will now endeavour to make these 
critical gentlemen pass, in review, be- 
fore us, in chronological series, not de- 
taining any of them so long as to tire 
your readers. It will appear that each 
of these Critics proposed to himself 
some abstract principle; either that 
Shakspeare should be examined by 
the rules of the Greek theatre; that 
the text is so corrupt, that it requires 
an entire substitution, in various in- 
stances; or that an acquaintance with 
provincial phrases will reform all er- 
reviously al- 
tered to positive confusion, or left to- 
tally unexplained by the ignorance of 
others. A more steady light perhaps 
was communicated by an examination 
and comparison of the learning of the 
age in which Shakspeare flourished, 
and of the works of contemporary au- 
thors with hisown. As the early edi- 
tors made no distinction between prose 
and verse, the punctuation was fike- 
wise loose and indiscriminate. 

Little should we expect, in the la- 
borious Editor of 17 folio volumes of 
the “‘ Foedera,” to recognise the first 
(1694) and most severe critic upon 
Shakspeare as a T ian, and that 
poor Othello would bound to the 
bed of Procrustes by a sentence from 
the tribunal of Aristotle and Aéschy- 
lus. So greatly has the Bard increased 
in the general esteem since Rymer’s 
crude and illiberal attempt to dispa- 
rage him, that a critique so paradoxi- 
cal and strange was, at that period, 

offered 
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offered to the publick in ana nt 
par: Mo of qe pees 12 
But by Theobald, both Rymer and 
Gildon are treated as hyper-critics, 
who were desirous rather to vaunt 
their own sagacity in discovering the 
supposed errors, than in discriminating 
the beauties of the author. Dennis 
was not actually associated with them, 
but followed thé same erroneous prin- 
ciples of criticising the plays of Shaks- 
peare, and with stil] ane intempe- 
rance. ‘These censures had nearly sunk 
into oblivion, when they were revived 
by Voltaire, upon the same principle, 
but most ably refuted by Mrs. Mon- 
tagu. We have Dr. Johnson’s autho- 
rity in declaring, that “‘ when Shaks- 
peare’s plan is understood, most of the 
criticisms of Rymer and Voltaire fade 
away.” 

In 1709 Rowe, himself a Poet and 
Tragedian, published his edition, in 
seven volumes 8vo. as above mention- 
ed. ‘* The Booksellers (says Warbnr- 
" ton) engaged him because they thought 
that a Poet could only be published by 
a Poet; but so utterly unacquainted 
was he with the whole business of a 
Critic, that he did not even examine 
and collate the first editions of the 
work he had undertaken to publish.” 
He was succeeded by Pope (a much 
more celebrated Poet) who, according 
to the same testimony, by the mere 
force of an uncommon genius, with- 
out any study or profession of this art, 
discharged the great parts of it so well, 
as to make his edition the best foun- 
dation for all further improvements.” 
Warburton having thus eulogized his 
friend, found himself at liberty to un- 
dertake an edition of his own. 

Theobald’s edition (1733) immedi- 
ately succeeded Pope’s (1723—1728), 
and with this boast, “‘ that whatever 
care might have been taken by Mr. 
Pope and his assistants, he would pro- 
duce 500 emendations of Shakspeare, 
that would escape them all.” The 
Bard of Twickenham was enraged, 
and, like Jove of old, sent forth his 
thunderbolts, and buried poor Theo- 
bald, as the Giants, under mountains 
of obloquy. Justice is now done to 
the Commentator, and it is acknow- 
ledged, that the patient labour and 
the ye diligence so disparaged 
by the Satirist, were the more useful 

ualities for investigating the text of 
Shakspeare, and for correcting, if not 
restoring it, to purity. ‘Theobald was 


not treated with candour by his con- 
temporaries. Let him speak for him- 
self: ‘* Wherever the author's sense is 
clear and discoverable (though perhaps 
low and trivial) I have not by any in- 
novation tampered with his text, out 
of an ostentation of endeavouring to 
make him s better than the old 
copies have done ; and whenever I 
have taken a greater latitude and Ii- 
berty in amending, I have constantly 
endeavoured to support my corrections 
and conjectures b casted ges 
and authorities from himself — the 
surest means of expounding any au- 
thor whatever.”” He adds further, as 
a position not to be controverted, 
*« that the science of Criticism, as far 
as it affects an editor, seems to be re- 
duced to these three ‘classes — the 
emendation of corrupt passages, the 
explanation of obscure and difficult 
ones, and an inquiry into the beauties 
and defects of composition.” Has the 
fastidious Warburton added a single 
idea, or improved this Rosa 14> in 

int of perspicuity? when he says, 
the white wCritin can do for an 5 
thor, who deserves his service, is to 
correct the faulty text, to remark the 
peculiarities of Been Fog to illustrate 
the obscure allusions, and to explain 
the beauties and defects of sentiment 
or composition.” The ‘*Oxford Quarto 

ition,” as it was generally called, 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer, appeared 
(1744) under such favourable auspices, 
that its very high claims of superior 
accuracy were save allowed by the 
publick. Warburton was so little sa- 


tisfied with this performance, that, in 


-three years after, he gave to the world 


his own edition, with an elaborate pre- 
face, in which he treats his competi- 
tors (Theobald and Hanmer) with his 
peculiar asperity. ‘‘ How (he exclaims) 
the Oxford Editor came to think him- 
self qualified for this office, from which 
his whole course of life had been so 
remote, is still more difficult to con- 
ceive!” But Warburton, in the opi- 
nion of the Author of the Pursuits of 
Literature, was “sublime even in his 
exorbitances, and dignified in sagacity 
and erudition.” It has however been 
observed with greater truth, that he 
has looked more to the praise of in- 
genious than of just conjecture. The 
character of his emendations was not 
so much that of right and wrong, as 
that of being in the extreme; they are 
always Warkurienien. Nor was Han- 

mer’s 
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mer's credit unimpeached by others ; quarto and folio ies exhibited ‘a 
for ps “shocked at the licentious- most corrupt text. ey recast sen- 
ness of Hanmer’s plan, projected an © tences, substituted words, and shifted 


edition of the strictest accuracy,”” er 
Jide codicum. It did not, however, 
appear until more than twenty years 
had elapsed, and was most remarkable 
for quaintness of style and peculiarity 
of pointing; in which last indeed he 
was not exclusively fortunate, or in 
his discoveries, an amend- 
ments. The triumph of Warburton 
was not assumed without interruption. 
Two formidable scholars entered the 
lists against him, and with allowed 
success. These were the learned U 
ton, already known by his valuab 
notes on Spenser and Edwards, whose 
legal studies, aided by singular acute- 
ness, suggested an accuracy of inves- 
tigation, under which the fanciful 
theories of Warburton were dispersed 
** into thin air.” 

Upton’s “ Critical Observations ” 
were first published in 1746. Toa 
second edition in 1748, he appended 
a preface, in which we are told, that 
Worbasten had severely noticed this 
tract ; and he accordingly retorts, ‘‘ but 
when I read on further, and found er- 
rors of all kinds still increasing upon 
me, such as even the most inveterate 
enemy would pity, did not an unusual 
insolence destroy every degree of it, 
then I thought it but doing common 
justice to Shakspeare, to check, if pos- 
sible, the daring folly of such a phae- 
ton.” 

Edwards's *‘ Canons of Criticism’ 
had reached the seventh edition, from 
1748 to 1765—an ample and satisfac- 
tory proof of their general acceptation. 
His plan was quite new. Warburton 
had, in the prospectus of his edition, 
promised to give, as an appendix, 
‘Canons of Criticism, and a Glos- 
sary,” but when the edition came 
forth, these were found to have been 
amalgamated with the voluminous 
notes. Edwards, therefore, in a very 
successful strain of irony, published 
twenty-five of these supposed canons, 
with numerous examples of each, taken 
from the several plays. 

Here then closes the sketch of Shaks- 
pearian literature and-controversy, in 
the course of what may be denominated 
its first era. 

The pursuits of this first class of 
Editors were certainly directed by dis- 
tinet principles, but all of them found- 
ed upon the assurance that the early 


> 


punctuation. One Commentator re- 
jected the emendation of his predeces- 
sor; another (and Warburton more 
eae! any) left an obscure, or even > 
intelligi to stand on 
faith of the’ felia's only or combated 
with the superior authority of the 

uarto’s, and the interpolations of the 

ayers, adding conjecture to conjec- 
ture, and making uncontrolled excur- 
sions into the regions of hypothesis 
and fancy. 

Some a to ane to the low 
accuracy of o ra or printing, 
treati Y anal cclttion "aie Pidicule, 
and placed their controversy upon 
higher ground than ‘the merit of 
rival readings, or projects of punctu-. 
ation.” In fact, aii that is perplexed 
or irregular in Shakspeare is not to 
be rejected as a corruption of the text. 


(To be continued.) 
Mr. Ursan, May 10. 
SEND yon an extract of a letter 


received from Corfu, dated March 
1822, which I beg you will insert in 
your Magazine. W.R. 

“In a former letter I promised you an 
account of the Carnival at Malta. It lasted 
five weeks, but was not held in the open 
streets till the last day or two; the Yon 
was fitted up for the purpose, as well as 
several other places. e Maltese are so 
taken up with it that they would even sell 
the beds they possess to collect money for 
the occasion; during the time it lasts they 
are at liberty to get drunk, gamble, &c. 

The admission to the Opera is one shilling, 
and it is generally extremely full. A d 
of English and Maltese soldiers are always 
in the Opera; also a strong band of Police, 
who are exceedingly strict. The best charac- 
ters that have been performed are a drunken 
sailor and his wife, and an old cobbler (by 
some Midshipmen). I have been several 
times in character of an old-fashioned man 
(of the old school); at other times as an old 
woman (a smryche), that is the common ap- 
pellation for the working le, and in se- 
veral other characters. e last day is the 
grand day, and every smyche is in mask. It 
is the custom to pelt sugar-plumbs at one 
another. A pig was set a-drift in the crowd 
with fireworks made fast to him. 

** After 12 o'clock, the last night, 
they all run out of the Opera and go to 
Church, where confess all they have 
done during the ival. Absolution is 
given, and they go into mourning. I re- 


marked 
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marked that all the women wore masks half 
black and half white. 

« The o} here ere very good, espe- 
cially the blood orange, the juice of which, 
when opened, is as red as blood. 

«« The only news that I know of is, that 
the Turks and Greeks are at war, and J think 
afraid of each other. The fleets are in sight 
of one another, and will not come to an en- 
gagement. Weare now in sight of the town, 
after a passage of five days from Malta, du- 
ring the former part of which it blew tre- 
mendously, and carried away the horse and 
main-top sails (or rather split them). It 
is now quite calm. We are not far from the 
town, but cannot get to it; the harbour is 
extensive, and surrounded on all sides by 
high mountains. The scenery all round is 
beautiful, or more properly speaking, aw- 
fully grand. Every now and then the clouds 
clear away, which enables us to see the 


tops of the mountains, now covered with 
snow.” 
—o— 
Mr. Ursay, May 12. 


COMMON-SENSE education 
upon the Scotch plan, in mo- 
ral and religious principles, is the best 
method of civilizing and reforming 
the Poor. Mr. Brougham’s Bill was, 
as I understand, formed upon that 
plan, and as, according to the News- 
papers, it has been relinquished, but 
only, I hope, consigned to the Bishop of 
Exeter, péfmit me, without any in- 
tolerant or disrespectful principles, to 
send you the following extract, in 
order to convince the publick that no 
Statesman or Philosopher can admit 
that such a prevention of general edu- 
cation is justifiable. 
In Nicholson’s Cambrian Traveller's 
Guide, is the following passage, co- 
pied verbatim from col. 229. 2d edit. 


‘There are no less than four meeting- 
houses in this small place, [Builth,] the 
population of which, in 1801, was 677 
inhabitants, and the number of houses 
108. These are crowded every Sunday, and 
on other days of the week. The Ist is for 
the Presbyterians; the 2nd for Baptists ; 
the 3d for Calvinistic Methodists; and 
the 4th for Westleyans. That ignorance 
is enlarged with the diffusion of party and 
polemics, appears evident from the cir- 
cumstance of the place containing no pub- 
lic school. For the purpose of promoting 
sectarian dissension by building opposing 
chapels, the purses of the inhabitants are 
liberally emptied ; but for the purposes of 
establishing a good school, and promoting 
useful knowledge, no gratuitous assistance 


is lent. About the year 1800 a well 
lated school was conducted. by the Rev. T. 
M » with credit to hi and benefit 
to inhabitants, but fanaticism and su- 
rstition have obliterated this fair esta- 

lishment, and at present no public school 
exists. A small portion of money ex- 
pended upon the erection of meeting-houses, 
and supporting the preachers, if laid out in 
building and endowing a respectable school, 
would confer a lasting and invaluable bene- 
fit upon the rising generation. Thomas 
Pritchard, a native of this town, in 1752 

ve 18001. New South Sea Annuities, to 

rustees, to be applied to charitable uses, 
and in 1759, a bill, in the nature of an in- 
formation, was filed by the Attorney Gene- 
ral to establish this will, which was decreed 
in 1766, and the application of the money 
directed to be laid out in building a school- 
house, paying a salary to the master, placing 
out the children apprentices, &c.; but 
no house has been built in pursuance of this 
decree.” —See further, Jones’s Breconshire, 
ii. 288. 

In sending you this communication, 

I know that i am firing a gun over a 
field full of rooks, who will immedi- 
ately take to wing, and caw furiously ; 
but what is that in the views of a 
Statesman? The peasantry of Scotland 
are the best in the world, and the na- 
tives do honour to the country by their 
excellence in science and arms; while 
Spain and Portugal show, that there 
may be too much of religion, and too 
little of knowledge and common sense, 
and that this oaid excess brings a Na- 
tioh below par with its neighbours. 


Yours, &c. HisrToricvs. 


—@o— 
Mr. Ursan, May 14. 


A= of your Correspondents who 

can impart biographical infor- 
mation respecting the family of Wil- 
liam Clarke, DD. Dean of Winton, 
who died in 1679, and left an estate 
in Essex for the augmentation of se- 
veral small benefices, will much 
oblige the writer by such particulars 
as may have been preserved of him 
or them: and more particularly as re- 
lates to the situation of the Estate, 
the parishes to which it was given, 
its real amount, &c. Perhaps his will 
may be in the hands of some of the 
parties who have derived the benefit 
of his generosity, and a copy of it 
would be esteemed a favour, if left 


at your office, directed to your old Cor- 
Viator. 


REVIEW 


respondent, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





69. Journal of a eas fang 
Ethiopia. By G idi » Fel: 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Rev. Barnard Hanbury, of Jesus Col- 
lege, M.A..F.A.S. With Maps and other 
Engravings. 4to. pp. 333. Murray. 

HE river Nile is associated with 
a thousand delightful recollections. 

It recalls the most interesting imagery 
to the mind, and excites the most 
powerful emotions of the heart. It 
was always considered as the greatest 
wonder of the world. The Euphrates, 
the Tiger, and the Tiber, can bear no 
comparison. As an object of nature, 
the Nile excited among the antients 
the most reverential awe. It brought 
fertility mo | where with its saluta 
streams, and united cities one wit 
another. In its vicinity the perfection 
of the arts was such, that to this day 
we have been unable to discover man 
important secrets connected wit 
Egyptian remains. The eget | of 
embalming is yet unknown; and the 
mechanical powers by which immense 
cities and towering pyramids were 
raised, that stood like islands in the 
midst of waters, excite our admiration 
and astonishment. 

Egypt is associated with our earliest 
impressions ; she was the land of the 
Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. She was 
renowned for her warriors and her he- 
roes, and celebrated for her philoso- 
phers and statesmen. She was the 
cradle of the Arts, the seat of the 
Sciences, and the great emporium of 
wealth and commerce. It is said that 
she once contained 20,000 cities. Who 
has not heard of Thebes, with her 
hundred gates, and Memphis, renown- 
ed for antiquity. The kings of Egypt 


have immortalized themselves by 
the pyramids have raised, and 
the canals they have opened. Her 


history is the highest on record. Early 
writers state that her first monarchy 
existed 11,340 years. At all events 
her history can be traced on the 
“broad canvass of four thousand 
—— Those two great theatres of 

uman glory, Greece and Rome, can 
bear no analogy; bat sink into com- 
parative nihility. 

Along the tcititizing banks of the 

Gent. Mac. May, 1922. 


Nile, the once powerful kingdom of 
Ethiopia shone a and arms; and 
her celebrated towns and cities bear 
testimony to her pristine greatness. 
She even claims a priority, in the eye 
of philosophy and of history, to her 
Northern neighbour. The earliest 
writers speak of her renown; and mo- 
dern researches corroborate the testi- 
mony of antient history. 

As so many interesting and import- 
ant objects are connected with the 
Nile, it cannot excite our wonder that 
all information from that quarter should 
be received with the test avidity ; 
and we rejoice that a laudable spirit of 
joerg is manifesting itself through- 
out Euro Belzoni, Salt, Burck- 
hardt, and Caillaud, deserve the grati- 
tude and esteem of their respective 
countrymen; and their names will 
doubtless be transmitted with admira- 
tion to posterity. We will also ven- 
ture to predict that Mr. Waddington’s 
truly-interesting Journal will remain 
for ages a valuable book of reference 
to the traveller and historian ; and, we 
may confidently say, acquire its author 
a niche in the bright annals of fame. 
Mr. Waddington is a gentleman and 
ascholar, in the true sense of the word. 
The style and composition of the pre- 
sent Journal display that unaffected 
ease, which is so characteristic of the 
man of genius and learning. It has 
unfortunately happened that many 
travellers who have undertaken to re- 
cord the objects that came under their 
notice, have been too ignorant to 
determine on what was truly worthy 
of attention, and what was too trifling 
for observation; or else they have en- 
tered into tedious details of objects 
that had been amply described by for- 
mer travellers. Mr. Waddington has 
studiously avoided this too general er- 
ror. Many writers would have dwelt 
with enthusiasm on the sacred spots of 
antiquity which exist on the banks of 
the Nile; but our author being aware 
that ample and glowing descriptions 
had been given to the world by former 
travellers, commences his Journal, 
dated Nov. 10, 1821, with the depar- 
ture from Wady Halfa, a Turkish ma- 
gazine on the second Cataract. Jt em- 

braces 
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braces a tour through countries far be- 
ond where the enterprising Burck- 


ardt perfetrated. Burckhardt only 
succeeded in following the Nile as 
far as Tinareh, while Mr. Wadding- 


ton and his fellow traveller reached 
Merawe. It may be in the recollec- 
tion of our readers, that the Danish 
traveller Norden proceeded as far as 
this second Cataract ; but the difficul- 
ties and dangers being considered so 
hazardous, he was compelled to return. 

The Cataracts of the Nile present a 
most awful and tremendous appearance. 
They are heard at a distance of three 
leagues. Seneca relates, and his state- 
ment is confirmed by modern travel- 
lers, that the inhabitants of the coun- 
try exhibit a spectacle to visitors that 
is more terrifying than amusing. Two 
men enter a little boat, and after hav- 
ing long sustained the violence of the 
raging surge by dexterous manage- 
ment, they allow themselves to be car- 
ried away by the impetuous torrent 
with the swiftness of an arrow. The 
alarmed spectator, unaccustomed to 
such a sight, imagines they will be 
swallowed up in the precipice down 
which they fall. Shortly after they 
are discovered at a distance on the 
smooth and calm waters of the majes- 
tic Nile. 

In the Preface, Mr. Waddington 
informs us, that it was originally his 
intention only to remain in é reece and 
Asia Minor for a few months; but 
meeting there with his friend Mr. Bar- 
nard Hanbury, who was preparing for 
a visit to Egypt and Nubia, he deter- 
mined to accompany him. They agreed 
to travel together, and, after passing 
the spring and most of the summer in 
Greece, they arrived at Alexandria 
about the middle of August. An ex- 
pedition under Ismael Pasha, the son 
of Mahommed, Pasha of Egypt, had 
just left Cairo for the purpose of re- 
ducing the Mamelouks and Sheygy’a 
above the Second Cataract; this pre- 
sented a favourable opportunity for the 
travellers carrying their designs into 
effect, and they immediately proceeded 
to the Second Cataract, examining, in 
their way, the various objects of cn- 
riosity that are scattered along the 
banks of the Nile. Mr. Hanbury and 
Mr. Waddington kept separate jour- 
nals; and they were both consulted in 
the composition of the present work. 
Their account, as previously stated, 
commences with their departure from 
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Wady Halfa, on the second Cataract, 
November 11th, 1820. The Aga or 
the Cataracts provided them with let- 
ters to Abdin Casheff, &c. necessary 
for their safe conduct and provision on 
the route. He also furnished them 
with five camels. The party consisted 
of Messrs. betere ee and Hanbury, 
their Dragoman, James Curtin, the 
young Irishman who was sometime 
yvith Belzoni, two Maltese attendants 
Giovanni and Giuseppe, and a black 
slave, who was returning to his master 
in Lage tyme 

e shall for the present over 
the adventures that occur ie "saspaie 
ing through the countries of Batn el 
Hadjar, Sukkot, and Dar Mahass, few 
of which are very striking; and open 
our extracts with an oa = t . 
very important persona ahom 
Ale eal tie at. wilt the Mame- 
louks and other tribes of Déngola. 
Our Travellers left Old Déngola on 
the 7th of December, and entered Dar 
Sheygy’a, the seat of hostilities. After 
a few general remarks, the author gives 
the following interesting statements : 


*¢ The ambition of Mahommed Ali, is to 
ge all the banks and the islands of the 

ile, and to be the master of all who drink 
its waters, from Abyssinia to the Mediter- 
ranean: an ambition worthy of a great 
Prince, if its origin were not to be traced to 
his avarice. His designs on Abyssinia he 
seems to have abandoned, on a formal as- 
surance that an attack on a Christian State, 
so situated, would probably involve him 
with the English Government, and he deter- 
mined to limit his conquests to the king- 
doms of Déngola, Dar Sheygy’a, Berber, 
Shendy, and Sennaar; this plan included 
the extirpation of his old enemies the Ma- 
melouks, who were in quiet possession of 
Déngola.” 

The Mamelouks, against which the 
Pasha’s army was opposed, are repre- 
sented as being lovers of freedom, and 

ssessing courage to defend it. Maleh 

Showes, the king of Merawe, and 
Zobeyr, the king of Dar Sheygy’a, are 
the chiefs of the four tribes into which 
they are divided. Their united force 
amounted to about ten thousand men. 

** On his arrival at Dongola, the Pasha 
sent them orders to submit to the power of 
Mahommed Ali ; they expressed themselves 
willing to cultivate their ground, and to pay 
tribute. The Pasha then commanded them 
to prove their sincerity by sending to him 
their arms and their horses. They simply 
repeated their former offer. The Pasha re- 
plied, that his father had ordered him » 

make 
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make them a nation of Felléhs instead of a 
nation of warriors, and renewed his de- 
mand. They replied, with a defiance, 
‘either go on your business, or come and 
attack us ;’ and the Pasha moved his troops 
towards their frontiers. 

«« The first skirmish seems to have taken 
place near Old Déngola, when the Pasha 
and some of his generals, with very few 
soldiers, were surprised by a party of 
Sheygy’a, whom they repulsed. In one that 
succeeded, Abdin Casheff took prisoner the 
virgin daughter of one of their chiefs ; he 
instantly sent her unseen to the Pasha. 
The young Turk commanded the hali-naked 
savage to be brought before him; he re- 
ceived her with kindness, and asked her 
some questions about her father; he then 
ordered her to be washed and splendidly 
dressed, her ornaments of dollars 
for others of Venetian gold, and sent her, 
under a strong escort, back to her father. 
As soon as the chief recognised his daugh- 
ter, and saw how she had been honoured, 
‘ All this is well,’ said he with impatience, 
* but are you still a virgin?’ She assured 
him that she was; and when he had ascer- 
tained the truth of this, he withdrew his 
troops, and swore that he would not fight 

inst the man who had spared the virgi- 
nity of his daughter: an act ome | to be 
recorded among those sacrifices of public 
spirit to private feeling, which have ever 
been condemned by philosophers, and will 
ever be forgiven by other men. ‘This little 
anecdote was very rally spoken of, and 
made a great noise in both armies. 

«‘ About the same time, in order to in- 
timidate his enemy ae wonderful a dis- 
play of r, the Pasha ordered an exhibi- 
tion of fireworks. His 7 was less 
timid, though, » not less ignorant, 
than he imagi ye seein oie 
shooting into the air, they only remarked, 
* What is he come to make war against 
heaven too!’ and their courage was con- 
firmed by the sight. ‘ You are come against 
us,’ they used to shout from their encam 
ment, ‘ You are come against us from the 
North, and from the East, and from the 
West; but we will destroy you.’ When 
told by the Ababde, who were escorting the 
chief’s daughter, that if they did not sub- 
mit, the Pasha would drive them to Sennaar. 
* He may drive us to the gates of the 
world; but we will not submit.’ 

** Their first attack was irresistible; the 


the square to 

engaged, the rallied in his rear, 
he returned to his post, and they charged 
again. The Moggrebya had been simi 
routed and rallied. Sheygy'e, though 
suffering severely, repeated their at- 
teoleny Sad thoes ~~ Casheff 
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into the middle of the enemy; he shot se- 
veral of them with his own » and hav- 
ing disarmed one, he drove his own lance 
quite through his body. The Pasha was 
giving, in other parts, similar proofs of 
courage, the only one he could now give of 
putin and the pistol of his Highness 
is said to have been particularly destructive ; 
he caught the gaiety of his enemies, and 
rode among them with a laugh. At last, 
the Sheygy’a, finding that their magic had 
not been able to stop the course of Turkish 
balls, and that the charms of the enemy 
were stronger than their own, said, ‘ that 
God oe declared SS ges them,’ and took 
to flight. depend- 
ance on acedintaal rechick thee + oom 
mancers had given, for this occasion, pecu- 
liar power and efficacy; and their first act 
after the battle was to put to death the 
whole race that had thus imposed on their 
credulity.” - 


It is very singular that the Pasha, 
by his superior discipline, had not one 
man killed during the action; whilst 
the Sheygy’a left six hundred men dead 
on the field ;—so ineffectual is savage 
bravery, when opposed to the destruc- 
tive weapons of modern warfare. We 
find all the courageous efforts of these 
brave but unenlightened people totally 
abortive; as appears by the sangni- 
nary result : 


** Those who escaped from the battle of 
Korti, took refuge in some s stone 
castles, one of which is built on the site of 
an antient temple at the foot of Mount 
Dager, on the other bank of the Nile. 
Their horses are taught to swim across the 
river in the broadest parts; they are also 


trained, by a particular jerk of bridle, 
to advance by springs instead of any regular 
pace, snaking their gallop enastly thes of on 


antelope ; they thus prevent the enemy from 
aiming with certainty, by the uncertainty of 
their own motion, without impeding the 
actions of the rider, who is accustomed to 
it. The Pasha pursued’ them to their cas- 
tles, in and behind which were drawn up to 
receive him these black horsemen of the 
Desert, darkening (as an eye-witness de- 
scribed it) the side of the mountain; they 
were shouting terribly, and seemed awaiting 
the attack with impatience. This time, the 
Pasha thought it more prudent to bring 
some pieces of artillery to bear upon them. 
A heavy fire of shot and shells, which they 
were equally unable to avoid and to avenge, 
quickly dissipated the ardour of these un- 
happy men, and they appear to have fled 
without making any attempt at resistance. 
Yet even in this case (as we afterwards 
learnt), were their terrors derived from 
their ee pene a shell fell into one of 
the » and began rolling and = 

about ; 
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about; they collected in numbers to look 
at it, and were much amused by its motions, 
till it burst and wounded several; it was 
then that they fled, exclaiming, ‘that the 
spirits of Hell were come against them, and 
were too strong for them.’ To the last 
they had no fear of man or his invention; 
but, astounded by the power and novelty of 
the means employed to destroy them, they 
came to the natural but hopeless conclu- 
sion, that ‘ the spirits of Hell were come 
against them.’ They were pursued by the 
cavalry and artillery for the whole night; 
and with what effect, we had afterwards an 
meine of observing. The first halt of 

army was at the spot where we found it 
encamped, about twelve hours from Djebel 


r. 
*«In the mean time, the Cavaliere, who is 
also a poet, has already celebrated, in Tus- 
can rhyme, the glory of the conqueror; and 
whatever be the merit of his composition, it 
was at least a singular incident to have found 
the Muse of Italy singing the exploits of a 
Turk among the mountains of Africa.” 


The natives of Dar Sh aya having 
been entirely subdued, Mr. adding- 
ton and his companions had an oppor- 
tunity of pursuing their researches, and 
examining many curious remains. 


**We came at last to the city of Malek 
Chowes, Merawe; it is singularly built, 
but much larger than Kadjeba. It was now 
nearly dark, and in passing through its long 
and gloomy streets, between the thick mud- 
walls, we were assaulted by multitudes of 
half-starved dogs, whose howling in the ab- 
sence of all other sound, and whose adher- 
ence to the habitations which their masters 
had deserted, increased the dreariness, if 
not the solitude of the place. Our guides 
here desired us to keep close together, and 
we advance for nearly an hour towards Dje- 
bel el Berkel, whose outlines are visible in 
the moonlight. At such an hour as this, 
and under such circumstances, we would 
willingly have made our first visit to the sa- 
cred Rock, which we had long hoped was 
to be the reward, and view termina- 
tion of our labours. We approached near 
enough to see some of its ts and 
projections, which, by the uncertain light, 
we mistook for columns and colossi; but all 
nearer examination was prevented by our 
guides, who obliged us to avoid the moun- 
tain, as well as the trees by the river side ; 
as two soldiers had been murdered two 
nights ago by some of the natives, concealed 
there for of plunder or revenge, 
and who might still be hid among the ca- 
verns of the rock. We therefore steered a 
middle course, and soon after heard the 
cannon from the camp, which we entered by 
the quarter of the Ababde, in five hours and 
@ quarter from our leaving the boat. The 
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distance is about sixteen miles in a N.N.E. 
direction, 

‘¢ We found the land universally rich and 
well cultivated, and nowhere more so than 
near the camp, where the water from the 
sakies is frequently distributed by four chan- 
nels, side by side, generally elevated by 
woodwork or stones, as neatly put together 
as in Egypt. 

‘* Happening to go out late at night, to 


breathe a little fresh air in the court before 


the door, I heard, to my sur- 
prise, some people in a nei tee Ring 
save the King.” 


singing and playing ** God 


In the heart of Africa, in the centre of a 
Mahometan army, surrounded by Tarks and 
Greeks, and slaves and » to hear 


the song of my country; and thus, and so 
suddenly, to be reminded of the land which 
contains all that is most dear to myself, all 
that is most noble in the world; I could 
only lean and listen by the soft moonlight, 
till the rude minstrelsy was finished, and 
then retire, with the consolation that to-day 
at least had not been lost to happiness.” 


On the 14th of December, it was 
agreed to pay a visit to the Pasha, who 
was encamped on the other side of the 
river. They were treated with the 
greatest urbanity; the Pasha request- 
ing them to sit on the same sofa with 
himself. 


‘<The conversation commenced, of course, 
with compliments to the Pasha on his vic- 
—_ his humanity, and his ; and 

is subject gradually led to a comparison 
of European with Turkish warfare; the num- 
bers generally engaged in the former rather 
confounded him, it would have been dif- 
ficult to persuade him that his own battles 
were at all comparable to those of Napo- 
leon. He asked some sensible questions, 
and had an evident desire to be well inform- 
ed on European politics; aud this he will 
find extremely difficult, as he can scarcely 
propose any question to which he will re- 
ceive the same answer from the natives of 
different kingdoms.” 


The following extract affords consi- 
derable information on the phy 
of this hitherto little known portion of 


the globe : 
«< The geographical information that we were 
able to collect about this country, was de- 


rived from such of the natives as we had op- 


rtunities of questioning. The ree m of 
Malek Sabor proreny be T 
to Zoom, and contains Wad t, Mac 
foor, Hanneck (the capital), Magish (the 
name of the and town), and Zoom. 
Then comes the district of Mek Medineh, 
which contains Choorro, Dette, where the 
large castlé is, and Kadjeba, the capital. 
The next place is Toraif, the ate 
e 
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Malek Chowes, King of Mérawe, which 
tends 


ex as far as Kasinger the other way; 
the chief towns in it are Toraif, Wallad 
Grait, Dabazzeit, Merawe, Wallad Ali, As- 
soon, Shibbah (the residence of the magi- 
cians), Berkel, Kereen (where was our en- 
campment), Gerfel Hamdow, and Kasinger. 
After this comes the kingdom of Malek Ha- 
met Wallad Asla, called, like its capital, 
Amri; it is a rocky district, and extends 
three days to the frontiers of Berber. Its 
chief towns are Zowera, Amri, and Doum e! 
Goozér. There is a cataract near Zowera, 
and above the cataract is the little island of 
Doulgé, ‘where the buildings (as a Shey- 
a me) reach to Heaven.’ We were 


s informed that it is quite sur- 


rounded by these buildings, and itself — 
rated like Zhe Grotto of Pausilipo at Naples. 
From all accounts, I should suspect that 
these buildings are rather fortifications than 
temples, and that this is the island where 
the King of Déngola, Samamoum, took re- 
fuge, in 688, A. H. against the troops of 
the Sultan of Egypt, whose five hundred 
boats were prevented from pursuing him by 
the rocks, the first that exist above Dén- 
gola.”” 

We now enter on the antiquities 
existing in the vicinity of the Camp. 

‘The place of these remains is called, 

yy way of distinction, E/ Djebel, or 

 Djebail. Here several temples and 
pyramids were discovered. 

*¢The remains of antiquity which lie at 
the foot of Djebelel Berkel, are of two kinds 
—temples, or rather public buildings, and 
pyramids; the former, which have orna- 
mented the city of the living, are situated 
towards the river, on the S.E. side of the 
mountain, and all the ground about them, 
for several acres, is scattered over with 
broken pottery; the latter, which have been 
the receptacles and monuments of the dead, 
are on the W. and N.W. side, farther from 
the Nile, among the sands and rocks of the 
Desert. 


«¢ The mountain itself is about a mile and 
a half from the river, whose banks are no- 
where more fertile than here; it is of consi- 
derable height and solitary; and there is an 
irregularity in its outline, and a boldness in 
its precipitous side, which strongly fix the 
attention, and render it worthy to have fur- 
nished materials for the industry of an en- 
lightened people, and habitations for the 
gods of Ethiopia.” 

In soueing Oe temples of Djebel 
el Berkel, Mr. Waddington states, that 
one temple was 450 feet long, and 159 
wide; but unfortunately so much ruin- 
ed as to retain nothing of its antient 
grandeur and beauty. He considers, 
from the discovery of a sculptured 
stone among the mortar of the thick 
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outer wall, and other appearances, 
that the present remains are works of 


very different periods. 

**Some parts of figures may still be 
traced in the inside of the oan il, 
but in most inexplicable confusion; the head 


of one appears in the which t ne- 
ote le maakt Gana 
one above it; and and arms appear to 
be distributed with equal disregard to na- 
ture ; all, however, are so extremely defaced, 
that I had rather believe my senses to have 
been deceived, than that such absurdities 
have been allowed to disgrace one of the 
noblest buildings ever erected. One figure, the 
divinity, 6 or 8 feet in height, is very discerni- 
ble, and sufficient to prove that the wall has 
not been entirely composed of old materials 
thrown negligently together, as might other- 
wise have been suspected. 

“The granite pedestals are extremely well 
sculptured, as are some broken sphinxes ly- 
ing in different parts of the ruins. The sta- 
tues which have ornamented this temple, 
may still be buried under the ruins, and 
would be found near the pedestals where 
they have stood. We saw nothing whence 
we could decide, with any certainty, to what 
divinity the temple was dedicated.” 


It is possible that these temples ma 
have been rebuilt from the materi 
of some splendid edifice that sur- 
passed in antiquity, as the ingenious 
author suggests, the venerable remains 
of Egypt, and even the time-hallowed 
remains of Nubia. As this idea pre- 
sents itself to our feelings and under- 
standing, it annihilates the vast space 
of time between ourselves and the zra 
of their existence. The heart flows 
forth in eager surmise, and would learn 
the dread secrets of those mystic days 
of yore. Every portion of the varied 
sculptures of antiquity contains some- 
thing to engage our contemplation ; by 
which we may examine and compare. 
The times indeed are away. The 
antique remains and the vast piles 
themselves stand alone in the solitudes 
of space. The whistling winds bear 
around them mystic sounds, as if whis- 
pering the secrets for which they were 

rmed ; yet the curtain that hides their 
dark language cannot be withdrawn. 
Although wrapt in obscurity, the in- 
quiring mind still clings to the fond 
hope that the veil may be pierced; 


some faint gleamings of light encow 
and stimulate us to persevere in the 
laborious task. 

We now proceed with Mr. Wad- 
dington’s description of another tem- 
ple. Our limits allow us to a 

only 
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only a very small portion of his curious 
ho ample details : 

« About forty yards N. W. of (D) are 
the remains of a temple, of which all the 
inner chambers appear to have been crush- 
ed by the fall of part of the mountain. 
The portail is in better preservation than 
that of the large temple, and is in one part 
perfect to the top. It has been dedicated 
to Jupiter Ammon. We distinguished the 
figure of the ram sitting on an altar-piece ; 
and on the front of the portail, on the 
right side, is a thirteen-headed Briareus, 
under the hand of the = = ss 
the presence of a young divinity with a thin 
beard, and not ob the hawk-headed Osiris, 
as is usual in Egypt. The weapon in the 
hand of the god is of the same form with 
that which he is represented as — 
in ian and Nubian sculptures, wi 
this difference, that it has here the ram’s 
head with the ball on it, at the end. We 
observed, in another place, a figure bringing 
offerings of vases, as is common in Egypt 
and Nubia. 

*¢ The first chamber only can be traced, 
and it appears to have been thirty-one feet 
two inches in length, and forty-one feet 
five inches in width; the ground beyond, 
where the rest of the temple has stood, is 
covered with immense fragments of rock.” 

Some interesting lithographic views 
of the pyramids are given, accompa- 
nied by faithful descriptions. At El 
Bellal there were the remains of nearly 
forty pyramids of different sizes. The 
base oF the most important one was 
150 feet square, and the height 103 
feet. It was built in stories, and con- 
tained within itself another Pyramid of 
a different age, stone, and architecture. 

Mr. Waddington discusses, with 
considerable learning, the great anti- 
quity of these monuments. Among 
other opinions he remarks, 

**A people little removed from the 
Deluge, and living in dread of its return, 
sought the sides of the mountains, and 
built their habitations in the solid rock: 
such were the oldest dwelling-places of men, 
the places of their labours, their studies, and 
their worship ; and when they began in 
aftertimes to build temples for their gods, 
would they not naturally make for them 
some excavation in the rock, that 
had so long afforded shelter to themselves ? 
If so, and T think it indisputable, the 
tured caverns of Gyrshe, of Derr, and Eb- 
sémbal, are of higher antiquity than the 
columns of Thebes, and have received the 
Gods of Ethiopia in their p' towards 
the North. a at time, and 
do still believe, as as can be judged 
from rudeness of masonry and sagt 
and from the mere effect of time on colours, 
figures, and even the surface of the hard 


and solid rock, that the smaller of the two 
excavated temples at Djebel el Berkel is 
much the oldest that I ever saw; older by 
centuries than those of Nubia, or than the 
temple of Bacchus by its side: now the 
few figures and hieroglyphics yet visible 
there, are exactly such as are found in 
greater perfection in Egypt. 

«« By the same reasons I am led to sup- 
pose that the pyramid, as a sepulchral build- 
ing, had also its origin in Ethiopia. The 
first ay we is naturally of a later date 
than the first temple. Not that tombs or 
cairns were not numerous before temples 
were ever thought of, but because the con- 
struction of a pyramid requires more skill 
and labour than a mere excavation in a rock, 
The one, however, would probably follow 
the other at no great interval: it is the 
most natural kind of monument, and, in a 
land of astronomers, such an elevation might 
be of use to them in taking their observa- 
tions. Now, the utter destruction and 
shapelessness of many of those at Berkel 
and E] Bellal attests their antiquity; while 
those of Egypt do not appear to have been 
erected above eleven or twelve hundred 
before Christ, when that country had been 
frequently overrun by the Ethiopians. The 
pyramids of Memphis are of a later date 
than the ruins of Thebes.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
—_@o— 

70. Illustrations of J ; consisting of Pri- 
vate Memoirs and Anecdotes of the reigning 
Dynasty of the Djogouns or Sovereigns of 
Japan; @ Description of the Feasts and 
Ceremonies observed throughout the year 
at their Court; and of the Ceremonies 
customary at Marriages and Funerals: 
to which are suljoined Observations on 
the Legal Suicide of the Japanese, re- 
marks on their Poetry, an explanation of 
their mode of reckoning Time, particulars 
respecting the Dosia powder, the Preface of 
a work ly Confoutzee, on Filial Piety, 
&c. By M. Titsingh, formerly Chief 
Agent to the Dutch East India Company 
at Nangasaki. Translated from the French 
ly Frederick Shoberl. With Coloured 
Plates, faithfully copied from Japanese 
original designs. London, 4to, pp. 325. 
Ackermann. 

UNLESS we are acquainted with 
the manners of a nation, it is impossible 
to know the proper method of doing 
business with them. Mistake and un- 
intentional offence, accompanied with 
mutual dislike, may be perpetual. 
Books of this kind are therefore very 
useful to Diplomatists and Merchants 
in particular, as well as curious and 
interesting to readers of all classes. 
Forinstance, we have generally ascribed 
the failure of Chinese Embassies to 
political jealousy, but the following 

extract 
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extract will show that this opinion can 
be only correct in part. ~ ° 
“‘ The inhabitants [of N: i] are 
considered as having , in conse- 
uence of their intercourse with foreigners. 
The presence of strangers is almost an abo- 


mination in the rest of Japan. When, in - 


my journeys to Court, I passed through 
Siaspese, end certain hamlets Jenin 
on it, none of my retinue could procure 
either fire, tea, or the most trifling neces- 
sary.” P. 237. 

In the mechanical arts, the Asiaticks 
have obtained considerable excellence, 
but in the grand European tests of in- 
tellectual civilization, they are lament- 
ably defective. They have no inge- 
nious machinery, no Greek taste, no 
philosophy, no political, military, or 
naval science, and no jurisprudence, 
founded on reason or justice. Exceptin 
considerable assimilations to the feudal 
system, and some matters of universal 
use and compact, they have little or no 
resemblance to us in manners and 
habits; nor can any change of mo- 
ment be expected, until they shall be 
newly cast in the mould of Christia- 
nity, which produces a general confor- 
mity of character. Of course we can 
therefore have little to offer to our 
Readers, than curiosities, which, as 
being such, are interesting. 

e largeness of the front door of a 
palace, denoted the rank of the inhabi- 
tant (p. 76). The beauty of Japanese 

try consists in the verses having a 

ouble meaning (p. 90). Houses were 
built on the very edge of volcanick 
craters, so that the flames broke out 
from under them (p. 100). No respec- 
table man is to be seen without a fan, 
which sometimes serves for a parasol, 
memorandum-book, or as a map of a 
road, and site of the inns. The eti- 
age to be observed in regard to the 
an requires profound study and close 
attention (p. 123, 329). Instead of 
carpets, rugs are used, which fit accu- 
ratel er (p. 130). The Feast of 
Dolls, by means of toys, teaches 
irls whatever is necessary for —_ 
eeping (p. 133). Plumb and cherry- 
trees are Cherished as shrubs, for ‘ee 
flower (154). The mechanism of the 
Japanese clocks, very dear articles, 
consists in a horizontal balance, mov- 
ing upon a pin, forward and backward, 
with a weight on each side. This 
clock accurately marks the duration of 
day or night, by the approach or reces- 
sion of these weights (p. 159). The 
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partitions of rooms, slide in grooves, 
so that large or small apartments may 
be formed at option (p. 187). The 
teeth are blackened by way of improve- 
ment (p. 193). 

Three things are especially noticeable. 
One is an effectual mode of prevent- 
ing duels. If a man receives an insult 
he is either to fight, and afterwards to 
commit suicide; or, if he does not 
fight, he is to be killed for cowardice. 

e result is, that which might be 
expected ; viz. that 

** Owing to this sum mode of pro- 
ceeding, the people of the lower class treat 
one another with the greatest politeness, 
and are careful to avoid, as much as possible, 
whatever is likely to generate quarrels.” P. 80. 

The second remarkable is this, and 
as Asiatick customs are ancient, may 
seem to show, that the butterfly, deem- 
ed a symbol of the soul, so common 
on Greek monuments (at least the 
butterfly wings of Cupid and Psyche in 
particular), had not the usual meaning 
ascribed to them. At the Japanese 
marriages, 

** The zakki (a kind of s beer) is 
poured out by two girls, one of whom is 
called the male butterfly, and the other the 
female butterfly. These appellations are 
derived from their sousous or zakki jugs, 
each of which is adorned with a paper but- 
terfly, to denote that, as those insects always 
fly in pairs, so the husband and wife 
ought to'be continually together.” P. 199. 

The third particular is, the bridal 
dress of white, which we consider to 
be adopted, as merely emblematick 
of purity, white being ancient mourn- 
ing, ‘* the bride is dressed in white, 
being considered, thenceforward, dead 
to her parents.” P. 202. 

‘The assimilations to our ancient or 
modern customs are these. Stones for 
sepulchral monuments (p. 83). Con- 
spirators signing engagements with 
their blood (p. 89). Houses built of 
planks, and covered with shingles (p. 
106). Handing the cup in drinking, 
from one to another, in token of amity, 
like the grace-cup (p. 116). Flower- 
pots, screens (p. 187), scented tapers 
or — (p. 138). Almanacks with 
lucky and unlucky days (p. 167). Pa- 

t-hangings for rooms (p. 171.) [See 

kmann’s Inventions.] Paper in- 
stead of glass for windows (187). Iron 
for ironing linen (p. 193), [formerly 
we used stone]. Sandals mounted on 
pattens (p. 195). Green tea used, 


Illustrations of Japan. 


ground into powder (p. 209), and 
cloaths’ 
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cloaths’ horses like our own. Pt. ii. 


l. 3. 

, We shall now notice two things, 
especially to be regarded by the Philo- 
sopher and the Antiquary. 

he former well knows, that na- 
tions may be fanaticized for ages, 
without moral improvement, because 
means are not adapted to ends, and 
because miracles ety can, in any other 
form, effect the object desired. Habits, 
manners, and customs, favourable to 
virtue, should, if possible, be abso- 
lutely created. Indolence, a mere pro- 
vidential propensity, has been found 
to check more vices, than all the prin- 
ciples ever inculcated. Boxing, how- 
ever to be reprobated, prevents mur- 
der: and our introduction of the fair 
sex into society has, among other civi- 
lizing effects, those of infants being 
trained up in religious and moral ha- 
bits, at least in the higher and mid- 
dling orders (Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 
iii. 83), and the prevention of a most 
odious criminality. We find, that a 
most detestable vice is universal in 
Japan, because women are excluded 
JSrom society (p. 251). Wales has been 
deeply fanaticized for more than a cen- 
tury, yet through neglect of education 
and knowledge, we find perjury still 
common ; women wading through ri- 
vers in the sight of men, with their 
petticoats up to their hips; and Scotch- 
men rising to wealth and eminence, in 
the proportion to Welchmen of a hun- 
dred to one. 

The Antiquary has been accustomed 
to admire the elegant manner in which 
the handles of vases are formed from 
the parts of animals. The fashion was 
borrowed from the Asiaticks, for we 
find among the Japanese, “‘ perfuming 
pans of brass or copper, in the shape 
of cranes, lions, or other animals,” 
P. 187. 

We have now said enough of the 
Work, to give the publick a favourable 
idea of its meritorious character, which 
character is,in ourjudgment,dueon such 
subjects to all patient accumulations of 
information, confined to the topick ; for 
numerous travellers, in works about fo- 
reign countries, give us little more than 
journals of their adventures, and leave 
the reader without any increase of 
knowledge. As to the particulars spe- 
cified in the title; viz. 1. the legal sui- 
cide;—2. the Dosia powder;—3. the 
preface of Confucius, we find, that the 
first consisted in coolly ripping up the 


belly, at an order from the Sovereign, 
which favour the people, from infancy, 
are tutored to expect, and to die game 
accordingly. The philosopher will see 
how convenient a doctrine it is for 
despots to quash rising rebellions, to 
perpetuate fear, and summarily to dis- 
patch offenders. The second is a pow- 
der, which is pretended to have the 

wer of rendering flexible the stiff 
imbs of a corpse, and of being a most 
infallible quack medicine ; and the 
third, in fal piety, being the chief 
and most important of the injunctions 
of Confoutzee or Confucius, 

The Work is elegantly printed ; the 
lates are interesting, and finely co- 
feunete in short, the whole is got up 
in a style fit for a luxury book; a li- 
terary Bond-street book of fashion. 


—- oe — 
71. Parga and the Ionian Islands ; compre- 
hending a refutation of the various mis- 


statements on the sulject ; with a _ of 


the Trial between Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Maitland, Lord High Commissioner, and 
the Author. With Maps. 2d. Edit. with 
ralterations and additions. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. P. de Bosset, K. R. H. Order (of 
Guelph) C. B. &c. 8vo0, pp. 542. 


THE occupation of the Ionian 
islands is a measure of the first policy, 
on account of the prospective fall of 
the Ottoman empire. It provides a 
secure means of communication, either 
with regard to war or commerce, 
should circumstances require such an 
aid. But Parga not being insular, 
could not have been cheaply or easily 
retained ; and the cession was a matter 
of necessity. We know how hardly 
the inhabitants of the West India 
Islands feel, at being transferred from 
nation to nation ; and under admission 
of the political necessity, provision 
ought to be made, that the transfer 
should have no other operation than 
the mere exchange of garrisons. Un- 
fortunately, in the case of Parga, the 
alienation was made to a barbarous 
power (it could be to no other), and 
the consequences were 2s follows : 

*¢ Landholders would no longer incur ex- 
pences in ee ground, of which they 
were not certain of gathering the produce. 
Every one sought to realize and to conceal 
the money which belonged to him ; all com- 
mercial undertakings were suspended; and 
in a short time, that class of persons who 
depend for subsistence on the passing day, 
and those who rely on the future products 
of their property, were reduced to the 
greatest distress. Provisions were ae 
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ed; and as no one was willing to sink capi- 
tal, or separate himself from his family, in 
such critical circumstances, the means of 
subsistence were in a little time so diminish- 
ed, as to threaten an absolute famine.” P.79. 

In the West Indies, after a transfer, 
houses which have opened concerns 
with the merchants, &c. of the pre- 
ceding nation, are placed in situations 
of great difficulty and vexation; and 
if they have previously tasted the ines- 
timable sweets of the British Consti- 
tution, their palates naturally acquire 
a strong disrelish to the fare of the pro- 
digal sons, the husks given to swine, 
which foreigners dole out to them with 
utter disregard of wry faces on the 
occasion, e only allude to such 
cases in general, not to Parga in parti- 
cular, for that a nation can retain after 
peace, all the places which it thinks 
necessary to occupy during war, is out 
of the question; and, unfortunately, 
we find from the conduct of even our 
refined French neighbours, concerning 
the Slave Trade, that British ideas and 
feelings are not transferable. 

As to the case before us, it is evident 
that in the event of disagreement, from 
whatever cause it may proceed, between 
the Commander-in-Chief and one or 
more of his principal subordinates, the 
public service is in risque of sustaining 
injury, if they be not separated. It 
appears plainly, that Government con- 
sidered Colonel de Bosset as a meri- 
torious officer, but had latent grounds 
of disapprobation, whether growing 
out of his disagreement with Sir Tho- 
mas Maitland, or not, it is not our 

rovince to enquire. This only we 
Song that when two parties quarrel 
for a length of time, the passions inter- 
fere, and both parties are sure to be in 
the wrong; and also, that when an 
inferior officer cannot conciliate his 
superior, the former is most likely to 
be the sufferer; and that Government, 
very properly in military matters, re- 
quires a case of more than personal 
bearing, before it will take part against 
the latter; nor has publick feeling an 
right to interfere further than ate 4 
the conduct of the respective persons. 
We shall relate a pleasant anecdote on 
this head. Lord Howe used to drink 
herb-tea. His worthy captain ordered 
the same. On the day following the 
Earl’s departure from the ship, the 
Captain’s servant brought him herb- 
tea. “* How is this?” exclaimed the 
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Captain, “‘ why did not you bring 
common tea?” “ Sir, you used to 
drink herb-tea.” ‘‘ Pooh, you fool, 
Lord Howe has left the ship.” Fero 
in Latin, signifies to bear or suffer, 
and it ought to be as much the motto 
of every man, who enters a warlike 
profession, as of a boy who has to go 
through the situation of a fag at a 
publick school. Discipline absolutely 
requires the most complete subordina- 
tion. Thus far only can we go into 
the case; and we have but to add, 
that the work furnishes most satisfac- 
tory attestations of the merits of Colonel 
de Bosset; and that he received his 
knighthood, after the dispute. 


- > - 

72. Specimens of Gothic Architecture, se- 
lected from various anttent Edifices in 
England ; consisting of Plans, Elevations, 
Sections, and Parts, at large; calculated 
to exemplify the various Styles, and the 
practical Construction of this Class of ad- 
mired Architecture ; accompanied by His- 
torical and Descriptive Accounts. By A. 
Pugin, Architect. 4to. pp. 60. With 60 
Plates. Taylor, Architectural Library. 
THE Gothic is a species of Archi- 

tecture congenial to this climate, and 

interwoven with the opinions, the af- 
fections, and the reminiscences, of the 


‘Christians of Northern Europe. _ Its 


adaptation to the edifices of religious 
worship, contributed to the perfection 
which it attained in those sacred man- 
sions; and the appropriate and im- 
posing sublimity of the- works of one 
age cherished the sentiments and tast: 
which brought forward improvements 
of ecclesiastical Architecture in the 
next. Hence our ecclesiastical build- 
ings, commencing with the massive- 
ness and simplicity of the Anglo-Saxon 
semicircular arch and ponderous co- 
lumn, arrived at the elegant principle 
of the Pointed style, and pursued the 
clue suggested by that innovation into 
an infinity of beautiful and diversified 
forms, of which an astonishing multi- 
tude is extant, and which might be 
extended in endless variety. 

It might have been hoped,—it was 
demanded by those whose opinions 
were most deserving attention, that 
this Christian and English species of 
Architecture would have been exten- 
sively adopted in the present church. 
‘building age. The difficulties which 
might formerly have impeded such 2 
project, no longer exist. Gothie (as 
applied 
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is in a course of publication. We also 
look forward with anxiety for the pro- 


applied to architecture) has ceased to 
be a term of reproach: the imbecility 
of the first efforts at restoring it, has 
given place to research and compari- 
son, which have produced a scientific 
and accurate familiarity with the sub- 
ject. Inventive ingenuity has contri- 
buted in our days, as in those of our 
forefathers, to abridge the labour and 
diminish the expense of executing de- 
signs of this class; and we have recent 
instances of uniform and appropriate 
Gothic edifices erected at a moderate 
charge. How far such works are to 
be preferred to tedious and unmeaning 
repetitions of Grecian and Roman 
temples, surmounted by anomalous 
towers, ornamented with heathenish 
statues and symbols of pagan worship, 
adapted to a scorching Sun and a glar- 
ing light,—no man of taste or informa- 
tion can doubt. 

Nothing can tend more effectually 
to diffuse these just sentiments, and to 
restore a national and significant cha- 
racter to our Architecture, than works 
which facilitate the execution of Go- 
thic buildings by accurate measure- 
ments and geometrical drawings, cal- 
culated for the use of the practical ar- 
chitect. Of this description is the pub- 
lication before us. It comes recom- 
mended by names of no small autho- 
rity in the department of science to 
which it belongs. The subjects are 
selected, measured, and drawn, by Mr. 
Pugin, whose accuracy and taste, as 
ol as his experience on these sub- 
jects, are well known. The introduc- 
tory remarks on Gothic Architecture, 
and the description of the plates, are 

rincipally by Mr. E. J. Willson, of 

incoln. As the specimens are al- 
most wholly taken from originals, of 
which the dates are well ascertained ; 
they exhibit the principles of a variety 
of arches, and examples of all the con- 
stituent parts of buildings from the ear- 
liest to the latest styles of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture. There is some inequality 
in the execution of the plates; and 
there is a want of classification in the 
subjects which ought, we think, to 
have been arranged either chrono- 
logically, or by bringing together all 
the doors, windows, arches, &c. 

The specified number of sixty plates 
was, however, far too limited to afford 
a sufficiently comprehensive view of 
the varieties and beauties of this spe- 
cies of architecture ; and we find that 
a second series has been called for, and 


mised Dictionary of technical terms, 
which has long been a desideratum in 
Antiquarian literature. 


73. Napoleon, and other Poems. By Ber- 
nard Barton. 8vo. pp. 256. Boys. 
FOLLOWING (and pari passu) 

the praiseworthy example of our old 

and worthy Correspondent, Mr. Scott, 
the Bard of Amwell, another respect- 
able member of the Society of Friends 
here pours forth his poetic strains ; and 
emulates our early Uenneetens, the 
moral and plaintively elegant Cow- 

Tr. 
From these specimens of Mr. Bar- 
ton’s Muse, it is probable that he 
could have written neither ** Manfred ” 
nor “Don Juan ;” nor would it have 
comported with the colour of his cloth, 
nor the breadth of his beaver, to 
have done it, if he could. But in the 
earlier annals of our career as public 
Journalists, before Queen Mabs or 
Cain’s were considered necessary sti- 
mulants, especially for the youthful 
and eninegtiie readers of poetry, Mr. 
Barton would have been considered a 
Poet who could appeal most simply 
and most profitably to the guileless 
heart and the unphilosophized head. 
We do not say that some formality 
and insipidity might not occasionally 
be the result; but we hesitate not to 
assert, that we are no gainers on the 
whole by all the monstrosities (if we 
may use such a word) of imagination, 
and contortions of passion, on which 
it has of late years been fashionable 
to rely. Some fancy, some imagina- 
tion, some feeling, are essential in 

try; but the two former ought to 

Jay the latter natural and simple ; 

and if plain common sense be con- 

bined, and a vein of quiet, sober re- 
flection, at times leading to devotional 
contemplation, be superadded (as in 
the Volume now under review), our 
beau ideal of a poet of the true old 

English school is made out. 

For the subject which forms the 
coe features in the Volume, Mr. 

rton thus apologizes : 

*¢The author is aware that a poem under 
the designation of ‘* Napoleon,” may sug- 
gest anticipations which his performance 
was never intended to realize: and, should 
he be compelled to plead guilty to a misno- 
mer, he trusts his more candid readers will 
accept, as his apology, the simple state- 

ment 
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ment of the fact, that the death of Napo- 
leon actually gave rise to the reflections 
contained in the poem ; and that its design 
was less ‘ to adorn a tale,’ than ‘ to point a 
moral,’ which the chequered lot of this ex- 
traordinary man had strikingly suggested. 
With regard to the sentiments expressed in 
the poem on the subject of war, the author 
rather wishes to submit them to the indul- 
gence of his readers, and respectfully to re- 
quest for them their serious reflection, than 
argumentatively to attempt their defence. 
He admits them to be the sentiments of one 
to whom ALL war, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, is unlawful. But as this gee 
is the avowed and well-known tenet of a re- 
ligious society, with which he has never 
concealed his own connexion, and whose 
faith and doctrine on this important topie 
is cordially assented to by him; he can 
hardly conceive it possible for what he has 
written either to excite surprise, or to give 


offence.” 


Our limits will not permit an analy- 
sis of this Poem; but we shall extract 
a stanza or two from its conclusion : 


«Yet unto thee, Napoleon! once again 
I turn with feelings inexpressible ; 

And, long as mes | appear this parting strain, 
So deeply do I feel the potent spell 

Its theme supplies ; unwearied I could dwell 
On thoughts it wakens ;—and I linger yet, 

Before I can pronounce a last ‘ farewell !’ 
Like one before whose mournful gaze is 

set [forget. 
A thing he must forego, but not so soon 


Forget! No, never! Thou hast left behind, 
If not a glorious, yet a deathless name; 
Which almost seems as if it were design’d 
To show the world the nothingness of 
fame ; 
And unto ages yet unborn proclaim 
That he who builds, in fortune’s brightest 
hour, [frame 
And with a master’s skill, the monstrous 
Of arbitrary will, and lawless power, 
Toils in a worthless cause, and rears a totter- 
ing tower. 


Like his, who built his house upon the 
sands, 

Foolishly trusting such foundation sure, 
The splendid fabric, rear’d by servile hands 

To honour despotism, and allure 
The gaze of sycophants, can not endure ! 
When rude Adversity’s bleak storms de- 

scend, 
It falls, because its base is insecure ; 

Unblest alike its origin and end,— 

That to no joys gave birth, on this no griefs 
attend.” 

The Minor Poems are numerous, 
and evince a mind harmonized by the 
purest feelings of Christianity and 
morality. Some of them are of a lo- 
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cally descriptive nature; particularly 
those on Lowestoft, Stoke frills, Ben- 


ham, and the following 


Verses on the Gateway still standing in 
Nettlestead, Suffolk. ° 
*¢ Thou art noble yet, for thy ruins recal 
The remembrance of vanish’d glory ; 
And Time, which has levell’d the ancient 
hall, 
Still spares thee to tell of its story. 


O’er e} crumbling arch the sculptur'd 
shield, 
In spite of spoil’s bereavement, 
Is left as a relique, on which are reveal’d 
The insignia of bold achievement. 
When first they were graven, to Honour’s 
eye 
Their emblazonment shone forth brightly ; 
But now the rustic passes them by, 
And thinks of their legend lightly. 


It boots but little. To rise, and fall, 
And leave but a wreck to outlive them, 
Is, as it should be, the lot of all 
Who trust in what pride can give them. 


There are thoughts more touching than 
those which rise 
From Pride’s departed splendour ; 
And thine is connected with countless ties, 
Which waken ideas more tender. 
The heart, with its griefs, joys, hopes, and 
fears, 
Changes little in passions and powers ; 
And theirs, who sojourn’d here in distant 
years, 
Cherish’d feelings the same as ours! 


For they liv’d, and they lov’d like us; and 
this 
Was their Home, in pain and pleasure ; 
And the best of them hoarded here their 
bliss, 
As the miser his hidden treasure. 


And now, when the trappings of glory fade, 
And its sunniest heights are shrouded, 
The beams of affection, that brighten’d its 

shade, 
Are to Memory’s eye unclouded. 


To the heart, to the heart, we must turn at 


last, 
For all that endures the longest ; 
Its better feelings no blight can blast, 
For their strength is in storms the 
strongest. 


But in storm, or sunshine, ’tis theirs alone 
To leave that enchantment behind them, 
Which gives them an influence all must own 
By Nature herself assign’d them. 
Thou art noble yet, thou desolate pile ! 
For the trophies of fame enwreathe thee ; 
But that fame is not worth one tear, or 
smile, [thee.”” 
Of some who have pass’d underneath 


The other Poems, more than thirty 
in 
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in number, are in general neatly ele- 

gant, replete with moral and religious 

sentiment, and some of them showing 

an intimate knowledge of classical Li- 

terature. We shall hereafter trans- 
lant a specimen or two into our 
oetical Department. 


74. The Wrath of Cain; a Boyle Lecture, 
delivered at the Church of St. Martin's 
in the Fields, Wednesday, Fel. 6, 1822. 
By the Rev. William Harness, 4. M. al- 
ternate Morning Preacher at Trinity Cha- 
pel, &c. 8vo. pp. 109. Rivingtons. 


THIS Discourse forms part of a 
series under the will of the Hon. Ro- 
bert Boyle, who particularly desired 
that the Lecturer should “‘be ready to 
satisfy such real scruples as any may 
have concerning matters of religion ; 
and to answer such new objections 
and difficulties as may be started.” 
And Mr. Harness has in consequence 
very ably and properly in this Lecture 
directed his attention to a late widely- 
circulated publication of a noble Peer : 


‘¢ In those s of my Sermon which re- 
late to Lord Byron’s Poem, I have regarded 
Cain and Lucifer simply as dramatic charac- 
ters, uttering their appropriate sentiments ; 
and, whenever they are mentioned, it is of 
Cain and Lucifer only that I speak. Their 
representations, I understand, are occasion- 
ally quoted as authorities, in the new code 
of religious opinions.—To be consistent, 
the disciples of such a faith should frame 
their actions by the example of Shylock ; 
and study ethics in the maxims of Iago.” 
75. The Retrospective Review, No. 1X. 8vo. 

pp. 187. C. Baldwyn. 

TO this Number belong the princi- 
pal attributes of its predecessors, al- 
though improvement is manifest , we 
shall, therefore, notice the different es- 
says in successive order. 

I. Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey. This 
curious piece of biography would have 
supplied matter for an excellent article, 
had it not been recently reprinted in 
Dr. Wordsworth’s wok. To make 
any extracts on our part would be use- 
less and unfair, nor do the remarks af- 
ford any thing worthy of recapitula- 
tion, except a supposition that Caven- 
dish’s composition had been perused 
by Shakspeare; but conjectures rela- 
tive to the Dramatist are so common, 
that none, unsupported by direct evi- 
dence, mei it consideration. ; 

IT. Sir John Davies's Poems. 
From this article we can only ascer- 
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tain, that law and ry are not in- 
compatible, Davies being respectably 


spoken of in either profession. 

III. Hutten’s Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum. We are surprised, consider- 
ing the object of this Review, at its 
want of bibliographical information. 
An edition of the ‘ Epistole,” pub- 
lished in 1710, in two volumes, is de- 
dicated to Sir Richard Steele, under 
the assumed name of Isaac Bickerstaff : 
he notices it in the Tatler (No. 197), 
ungratefully calling it ‘ a collection of 
Letters which some profound block- 
heads who lived before our times, have 
written in honour of each other, and 
for their mutual information in each 
other’s absurdities.” Sir Richard ap- 
pears not to have been aware that its 

urpose was satirical. The essay is 
interesting and well-written; but we 
cannot comprehend how Huften’s exer- 
tions might have given Germany a 
**more united attitude among the na- 
tions of Europe.” An attitude, being 
of necessity individual, can hardly be 
said to possess unity. 

IV. The Courts of Love. The reader 
will find, in our Magazine, an essay 
on the same topic, but entirely differ- 
ent in its object. The article before 
us is more interesting; but ours, we 
suspect, is the more authentic: indeed, 
the work reviewed has the appearance 
rather of a jeu d’esprit than a record ; 
it is entitled “‘Les Arrets d’Ameurs, 
avec l’Amant rendu Cordelier 4 POb- 
servance d’Amours. Par Martial d’Au- 
vergne, dit de Paris, Procureur au Par- 
lement,” &c. Amsterdam, 1731. We 
shall extract a case, by way of illus- 
trating our former notices : 


** An action was brought by the plaintiff 
against the defendant, for having pricked 
him with a pin whilst she was yiving him a 
kiss. The defendant denied ever having 
given the plantiff a kiss, but, on the con- 
trary, said that the plaintiff had taken it; 
and she said that the wound, if any, had 
happened only by mischance and accident. 
Certificates from several surgeons were pro- 
duced of the nature and extent of the wound, 
and the Court sentenced the defendant to 
kiss the wound at all reasonable times, un- 
til it was healed, and to find linen for plais- 
ters.” P, 83—4. 


Having occasion to quote “the pet- 
ticoat case,” reported in the Tatler, 
the reviewer mentions it ‘‘ we believe, 
No. 416.”” The Tatler is attainable to 
every one, and a perusal of it would have 
informed the writer that 116 was the 
number 
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number in question: besides, the - 
pers closed at No. 271. The parallels 
adduced from modern law are illus- 
trative and judicious. 

V. Witchcraft: This article is form- 
ed in a strange unmethodical manner 
from most excellent materials. From 
the 15 tracts “‘ reviewed,” a perfect 
and standard disquisition on witch- 
craft might have been produced, in- 
stead of the “thing of shreds and 
patches” before us. A little ‘sour 
whiggism” occasionally peeps from 
beneath inquiry, and the sarcasms on 
James I. are illiberal. 

VI. Lives of Sir Dudley North and 
Dr. North. An amusing piece of 
biography well reviewed, except where 
the critic speaks of ‘the mercantile 


youth, who have as yet their course to - 


carve””’ The bibliomaniac will find 
this article interesting, from the in- 
formation it conveys relative to the 
booksellers of Little Britain. 

VII. Robert Herrick’s Poems. The 
reviewer’s language is the very quint- 
essence of that style at which we have 
before had occasion to smile. 
readers shall not be defrauded of their 
due : 

*« And now farewell, young Herrick! for 
young is the spirit of thy poetry as thy wis- 
dom is old: and mayest thou flourish in im- 


mortal youth, thou boon companion and: 


most jocund songster ! me thy poems be 
piped from hill to hill throughout England ; 
and thy spirit, tinged with superstitious 
lore, be gladdened by the music! May the 
flowers breathe incense to thy fame, for 
thou hast not left one of them unsung. 
[Hear this, ye botanists!] May the silvery 
springs and circumambient air warble thy 
praises, as thou hast warbled theirs! And 
may those, who live well, sing, and those, 
who love well, sigh sweet panegyrics to thy 
memory! Ours shall not be wanting, for 
we have read thee much, and like thee 
much, and would fain hope that this our 
paper, being nearly all made up of thy 
thoughts and language, may be liked as well 
as we like thee.” ¢ 


VIIT. Quarles’s Enchiridion. This 
essay does not merit any particular no- 
tice, except that in a laboured discus- 
sion of Quarles’s poetry, it makes no 
mention of his ‘* Argalus et Parthe- 
nia,” which we recommend to the 
reviewer's notice. 


76. Expedience, a Satire. By Julius. B. i. 
8vo. pp. 35. 

PARTY and electioneering writers 

conceive that every thing is fair; and 
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there are strong Juvenalian lines, im- 
plying powers of mind, which we ra- 
ther desire to see employed in a calmer 
form, than of showing the absurdity 
of claims to patriotism in mere factious 
opposition, in enfeebling government, 
and substituting calumny for reason. 
It is to no —_ calling the leadin 
members of Ministry or Opposition ba 
men, for there never was a period when 
there were fewer men of moral irregu- 
larity in both parties. For the com- 
pliment to Sir Matthew Tierney (p.16) 
we feel grateful, for it is (we speak 
from knowledge) justly due to a man 
made up of kind and amiable qualities, 
and in all respects deserving the Royal 
confidence, which is so aowsbly 
conferred upon him. 


77. A Critical and Analytical Dissertation 
on the Names of Persons. By John Henry 
Brady. 12mo. pp. 56. 

THIS serio-comic little Volume 
will amply repay the attention of the 
curious ; and forms an admirable com- 
panion to the late learned Mr. Pegge’s 
** Anecdotes of the English n- 
guage.” 

Mr. Brady is the son of the late in- 
enious author of the ** Clavis Calen- 
aria,” and is the same individual who 

translated “‘Gusman d’Alfarache, or 

the Spanish Rogue,” reviewed in p. 61. 

And indeed he seems himself inclined 

to roguery; for, in his preface, he 

threatens the whole critical tribe with 
his vengeance if any of them should 
attempt “to run him down.” He 
gravely warns each Reviewer ‘‘to con- 
sider seriously of what his name is 
composed; for should there be found 
any thing in it ridiculous, or expressive 
of any part of his real character, which 
he would not choose to see in print, 
he may be assured, that he will take 
ample vengeance upon him, by pub- 
lishing a second edition for the express 
purpose of introducing him to the 
public in a true light.” Notwith- 
standing this threat, we venture to 
affirm, that, though Mr. Brady has 
evidently read much, and digested 
what he has read, yet a more delibe- 
rate research in our public libraries 
would have procured matter on the 
same subject, sufficient to form a re- 
spectable octavo volume; and if the 
author should determine on the publi- 
cation of a second edition, we hope he 

will adopt the hint; as the subject is a 

curious one. 

Some 
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Some amusing instances of names 
in common use among the English, 
are adduced, as being expressive of the 
very reverse of the character or quali- 
ties of those whom they are intended 
to designate : 

*< We have a Mr. Light, whose weight is 
only one stone less than that of the memo- 
rable Lambert; a Miss Ewe, who is the 
tenderest and most innocent lamb in the 
universe; a Mr. Plot, who never thought in 
his life; and a Madame L’Estrange, who is 
the commonest woman upon town; one of 
the fairest ladies in the world is Mrs. Black- 
more ; and one of the fattest men Mr. Lean. 
Mr. Wiseman is, without exception, the 
guns fool in the neighbourhood in which 

resides ; and Price is notoriously the 
name of a man of no price or value what- 
ever.” 

We shall conclude by giving his 
bill of fare, and recommend the work 
to general perusal : 

1. On the origin and use of Names; with 

neral remarks upon those of the Normans, 

lish, Scotch, Irish, &c. 

2. On the Names of the Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans. 

3. On the derivation of common Eng- 
lish Surnames, the occasions of giving 
them, with observations on the gross im- 
propriety of many of the modern world. 

4. Names in common use among the 
English, expressive of the very reverse of 
the character or qualities of those whom 
they are intended to designate; with a few, 
characteristic of the real qualities of others. 

5. Names from several parts of the body ; 
and the mischievous consequences of com- 
pounding them exemplified. 

6. A few observations on the absurd 
appropriation of many Christian Names 
among the English. 


a sn 
78. Three Nights in Perthshire; with a 

Description of the Festival of a * Scotch 

Hairst Kirn :”” comprising Legendary Bal- 

lads, &c. Ina Letter from Percy Yorke, 

jun. to J. Twiss, Esq. 12mo. pp. 66. 

Printed at Glasgow. 

WE have been much entertained by 
this evidently-correct description of 
scenes of the manners and usages of 
the inhabitants of a beautiful district 
of Scotland ; and have enjoyed in ima- 
gination the prospect of the rising and 
declining Sun, and the sublime luxu- 
ries of a Highland farmer’s supper and 
breakfast. Several pleasing poems are 
introduced ; a specimen of which (as 
only 100 copies of this book are print- 
ed) we shall transplant into our Poeti- 
cal Parterre. 





79. Paramythia; or, Mental Pastimes: 
being Original Anecdotes, Historical, De- 
scriptive, Humorous, and Witty: collected 
chiefly during a long Residence at the Court 
of Russia, by the Author. 12mo. pp. 175. 
THIS little Volume contains many 

amusing anecdotes of the higher orders 
in Russia, which the author modestly 
calls ** Scraps,” each of which has an 
appropriate ‘* Introduction ;” and it is 
stated that 


«‘ Few professional men have travelled 
more, and consequently few have had greater 
opportunities of observation: and it has 
been, besides, my peculiar good fortune to 
have passed many years of my life in the 
very bosom of a splendid court, almost daily 
honoured by the confidence and conversa- 
tion of a truly great and amiable Sovereign.” 


The author's name does not actually 
appear; but we find by some of the 
“* Scraps,” that he is a “ Mr. James 
W[atson], a member of the Im- 
perial Academy, and domesticated in 
the Court of the Empress Catharine as 
Engraver to her Imperial Majesty.” 


_He is also the Publisher of Views in 


Russia. 

The “ Scraps”’ are in general good, 
and the “ Introduction” better, though 
now and then an expression somewhat 
too homely occurs. But we must 
not be severe, as the author requests 
his reviewers ‘‘ not to put their rods in 
pickle to flog him for taking up so 
much of their precious time in the pe- 
rusal of this trifle, but treat him in the 
very handsome way they did some 
years past, when the Russian Costumes 
were published. They then compli- 
mented Mr. A. on the truth, freedom, 
and spirit, of the etched prints; and 
were kind enough to select a few of 
the author of these Scraps’ best de- 
scriptions, which they recommended 
particularly to the public attention.” 


We shall extract a specimen : 


“¢ Introduction.—It falls to the lot of but 
few to have the opportunity of knowing the 
secret springs of men’s actions: it is, in- 
deed, wise, benevolent, and politic, to look 
rather at effects than causes. How much 
employment is given to the artist and la- 

r by the vanity, caprice, and wealth of 
individuals.” 

** Scrap—Count Besborodke, who, by 
his mental powers and acquirements, raised 
himself to the situation of prime Minister 
to the Empress Catherine, had (as most 
prime Ministers have) a splendid establish- 
ment, services of plate, jewels in profusion, 
an extensive library, a gallery o! —* 

be, 
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&e. When seeing in his library several 
books of prints entitled, as usual, “ Gal- 
lerie d’ Orleans, Stafford,”’ and so on, he de- 
termined to have his pictures engraved. I 
was pitched upon to conduct the work; the 

rints were to be engraved by Russian, Eng- 
fish, French, and Italian artists, which he 
proposed, because he was truly a good-na- 
tured considerate man, and wished well to 
every body. I was several times closeted 
with him on this important subject, and at 
last, talking on the mode of publication, 
and the languages in which the descriptions 
should be given, he, — at me signifi- 
cantly, and observing that he believed the 
very walls of prime ministers had ears, said 
he thought I might be trusted. And that, 
therefore, after paying all the expenses of 
e ving, printing, paper, management, 
&e ifl a d give him hehe copies to 
distribute to the different courts in Europe, 
the work should be mine; not doubting but 
that my interest would urge me to make it 
generally known and inquired for; freely 
owning, at the same time, that it was the 
title, Gallerie de Besborodke, that had in- 
duced him to have it done. His death put 
an end to the project and the little fortune 
it would have rendered me, and licensed the 
insertion of this anecdote in my collection.” 


Two other ‘‘ Scraps” shall be given 
without their prefaces: 


“On one of my journeys from Russia 
with a friend of mine, many years past, 
when we were young and impetuous, we 
took our passage in a ship at Cronstadt, 
which, though a good one, and commanded 
by a most excellent and obliging sailor, did 
not prevent us from having what they tech- 
nically call a beating passage; in fact, we 
had nothing but contrary winds and heavy 
gales to contend with, so that we were a 
month in reaching Elsinore. Our patience 
was exhausted, and, thinking we should 
never see England, we left the ship, and 
went back to Copenhagen, intending to go 
by the packet to Keil, a short distance, and 
from thence to Hamburgh; take our pas- 
sage to Harwich, and so insure our certain 
arrival in England. We had to wait a week 
at Copenhagen for a fair wind to Keil; and 
here I must take occasion to thank and 
praise the hospitality of the Danes; for 
though we were without letters of introduc- 
tion, we were admitted to their excellent 
club, and were entertained very handsomely 
at several of the respectable merchants’ 
houses. At last the packet sailed full of 
passengers ; the weather so desperate that 
we lost one washed overboard; split our 
main-sail, and the vessel became so unma- 
nageable, that the master became confused, 
took to the bottle, and got drunk; in short 
we expected to be lost every minute. A 
So gentleman, a Dane, who 
spoke English, finding that our worthy Cap- 
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tain had tapped his last case-bottle, con- 
taining at least six quarts, advised me to beg 
a drop of it, and, taking advantage of the 
motion of the ship, to let it fall and break 
it. I did so; and I must to his credit say, 
that, when he got sober, he thanked me for 
what I had done, and begged on our arrival, 
four days afterwards, that I would say no- 
thing of his weakness at the t-office, 
We then had to travel by land, in an o 
post-waggon, without springs, and over Ped 
roads, in a rainy November, to Hambro’. 
Here we again had to wait a week for the 

ket sailing; had a tedious to 
Harwich ; and arrived in Sentin, aie all 
our expense and unnecessary fatigue, time 
enough to see the ship we had left at Elsi- 
nore ready to sail on a new voyage. She 
had, on our leaving her, sailed with a fair 
wind, had reached the Thames in four days, 
delivered her cargo, and taken in another. 
We saw the Captain on "Change, who laugh- 
ed heartily at our expense, and who, hav- 
ing, as most sailors have done, dipped occa- 
sionally into Shakspeare’s volumes, treated 
us with its being ‘ better to endure the ills 
we have, than fly to others that we know 
not of ;’ and added, after his poetic flight, 
‘It is a long lane that has no turning.’’ 

«IT went to Holland immediately after its 
emancipation from the yoke of Buonaparte, 
and, as usual, furnished myself with a letter 
of introduction to each of the principal 
towns. To Rotterdam I had a very strong 
one, to one of the richest and first-rate 
merchants, and as naturally expected it 
would have had the usual effect; but I was 
a spoiled child, and deserved to be punished : 
I presented it boldly, as I had obtained it 
from a good source, and was received with 
every mark of external politeness : I expect- 
ed at least to have tasted a Dutch dish, and 
a glass of good Hollands; but point de tout. 
The worthy gentleman, finding out I was 
not a merchant, and had no consignments 
to make him, on the re-opening of the trade 
with this country, when he next saw me, 
contented himself with telling me he was 
every day to be found on the. Exchange, at 
his stand, close to the pillar No.5; and 
that if I wanted to remit, he would procure 
me unexceptionable bills ; or if to draw (up- 
on good credits), I should find his commis- 
sion very moderate. 1 heard elsewhere that 
this hero, though rich, was very miserly, 
which I readily believed, as his ears were 
much powdered, and his hair dressed with 
great care, which, I have more than once 
observed, is the custom with misers, tax- 
gatherers, excisemen, and schoolmasters. 
I presume they find it the most economic 
way of appearing imposing, well dressed, 
and above their neighbours.” 


° . 
80. A Letter from the Right Hon. Denis 


Browne, M. P. for Kilkenny, to the most 
noble the Marquis Wellesley, on the pre- 
sent 
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sent State of Ireland. 8vo. pp. 23. Chap- 

ple. 

POOR miserable Ireland! every 
plan that may offer a remedy for her 
existing ills deserves our serious consi- 
deration. She now drinks the very 
dregs of wretchedness and woe. Fa- 
mine and disease stalk with pestilen- 
tial influence through the land, with- 
out the least ho of amelioration, ex- 
cept through the timely interference, 
or decisive measures of the British Go- 
vernment. In addition to want and 
misery, rebellion and assassination rear 
their horrid heads. Insurrections may 
be temporarily a but the 
spirit of revolt will remain the same, 
and, urged by despair, will ever and 
andn ‘be manifested in renewed scenes 
of violence and excess. It is there- 
fore time that something should be 
done, ere it is too late, to avert the 
impending storm. Nay, it is the im- 
perative duty, not only of the Legisla- 
ture, but of every individual who feels 
the least interest in that unfortunaie 
country, to take the subject into im- 
mediate consideration. 

Under this impression it affords us 

leasure to observe the time and ta- 

nts of so enlightened a statesman as 
Mr. Browne, devoted to the subject. 
No individual has had more opportu- 
nities of observing the national ace. 
ter of Ireland. None can be better 
acquainted with her internal state and 
domestic relations. In this short 
pamphlet he has ably treated the sub- 
ject. He has attributed the distresses 
and continual disturbances of Ireland 
to six causes. 1. A population and a 
church discordant in their views. 2. 
A population infinitely beyond the 
means of employment. 3. The mode 
of paying the clergy of the Established 
Church. 4. Absentees, who take half 
the rental of the country, agents, bai- 
liffs, and middlemen, 5. The want 
of circulating medium. 6. The epis- 
copal and corporation lands, forming 
one-ninth part of the whole surface of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Browne draws a dreadful pic- 
ture of the miseries resulting from 
these existing evils; and we believe 
he has not overcharged it. ‘In this 
discordant state that country remains 
dangerous to itself, ruinous to its credit 
even in times of ordinary tranquillity, 
and forbidding all settlement of capi- 
tal or industry among us.” The wri- 
ter has proposed remedies for each 


cause ; but we must ingenuously con- 
fess, that so many difficulties present 
themselves, that we apprehend they 
never could be carried into effect. At 
all events, they are worthy of imme- 
diate consideration ; and the author re- 
marks, that if he shall only draw addi- 
tional attention to the subject, his la- 
bour and anxiety will not have been 
in vain. 

The calamities of Ireland have latel 
excited the humanity of the British 
people ; and very large sums have been 
already contributed. 

Let us, therefore, hope that Mr. 
Browne’s little pamphlet may be the 
means of arousing the attention of Go- 
vernment to this momentous subject. 


Qo 
81. A Visit to Goodwood, near Chichester, 
the Seat of his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, with an Appendix, descriptive of an 

antient Painting. By D. Jacques, Li- 

brarian of Goodwood. 8vo. pp. 127. 

Lackington. n 

A DESCRIPTION of this princely 
residence has long been a desideratum 
to the Antiquary and the Tourist ; and 
Mr. Jacques’s “ Visit” will conse- 
quently be gratifying to many. 

It is pleasing to observe, on the out- 
set, that the first idea of the publica- 
tion originated with an illustrious lady, 
whose taste for the polite arts is oaly 
exceeded by her natural benevolence. 


«<In the summer of 1818, I received the 
commands of her Grace: the Duchess of 
Richmond, to be in attendance at Good- 
wood House, and, as librarian, assist in the 
absence of the noble family, in receiving 
their Royal and Serene Highnesses the 
Princess Elizabeth, Prince of Hesse Hom- 
bourg, and suite, who had signified their 
wish to visit that mansion, during their tour 
in this part of England. In the course of 
the perambulation through the house, her 
Royal Highness (whose proficiency in the 
Fine Arts is well known) observed en passant 
that it would be highly interesting as well 
as serviceable to the Arts, if noblemen and 

roprietors of large mansions containing va- 
uable paintings and other curiosities, were 
to preserve an accurate description of the 
same, in manuscript or print, for the infor- 
mation of posterity. his observation first 
excited the ambition of compiling the fol- 
lowing pages.” 

Through the indulgence of the no- 
ble family of Lenox, the author’s la- 
bours were rendered apparently easy ; 
and the result is a copious and accurate 
description of this elegant mansion, 
and its numerous fine pictures; and a 

not 
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not less pleasing account of the various 
exterior beauties, amongst which the 
** Dog-kennel” is not the least famous. 
The pictures, which form the sub- 
ject of p Appendix, (the ——— of 
rd Darnley, and the Battle of Car- 
berry Hill), are familiar to the Anti- 
ny in the masterly engravings of 
ertue. 

The casual Tourist will not be dis- 
pleased with the following extract : 

‘ Adjoining the Gardens, at Waterbeach, 
is a very respectable inn, where visitors may 
be accommodated, and parties entertained at 
moderate charges. In the stable-yard of 
this inn, on a Emagen. stands the lion, 
carved in wood, that once adorned the head 
of the Centurion, the ship in which Anson 
circumnavi the globe, beneath which 
is inscribed the following lines : 

Stay, traveller, awhile, and view, 

One who has travell’d more than you ; 

Quite round the globe thro’ each degree 

Anson and I have plough’d the sea, 

Torrid and Frigid Zones have past, 

os safe — arriv’d at last; 

nease with dignity appear, 

He in the An ot Lords, I here.” 


82. The Clerical Guide; or, Ecclesiastical 
Directory: containing a complete Register 
of the present Prelates and other Dignita- 
ries of the Church of England ; of the 
Heads of Houses, Professors, &c. of the 
Universities, and other Colleges and pub- 
lic Schools; a List of all the Benejices 
and Chapelries in England and Wales, ar- 
ranged alphatetically tn their several Coun- 
ties, Dioceses, Archdeaconries, &e. The 
Names of their respectice Incumbents, with 
the Date of their Institution ; the Names of 
the Patrons, Kc. &c. And an Appendix, 
containing Alphatetical Lists of those Be- 
nefices which are in the Patronage of the 
Crown, the Bishops, Deans and Chapters, 
and other public Bodies. Large 8vo. pp. 
300. 1822. Rivingtons. 

THE first Edition of this Work 
was noticed in our vol. LXXXVIII. 
i. p. 330; and we are glad to see so 
useful an undertaking brought forward 
in a new and much improved edition ; 
in which it is evident that no pains 
have been spared to render the im- 
mense mass of minute information as 
correct as ible. It seems, indeed, 
to supersede all former books of refer- 
ence on the value and patronage of be- 
nefices. The copious title opens the 
contents of the volume. 

In the List of Benefiges and Chapel- 
ries, in addition to the information in 

Gewr. Mac. May, 1822. 4 
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the former Edition, the date of the jn- 
stitution of each incumbent is now 
given ; which isa great improvement, 
and will prove highly useful to the fu- 
ture Biographer and Topographer. Af- 
ter the Lin of Benefices, follows an 
~ eee List of Rectors, Vicars, 
c. 


We conceive this Work will be ge- 
nerally useful, but more especially so 
to the Clergy. 

The Appendix, containing Lists of 
Benefices in the Crown, the Bishops, 
and public Bodies, cannot fail to be 
highly serviceable to all who are anxi- 
ously looking out for preferment. 


83. Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it 
is connected with the sulgects of Organiza- 
tion and Life. By the Rev. Thos. Ren- 
nell, M.A. Vicar of Kensington, and 
Christian Advocate in the Uniwersity of 
Cambridge. 5th edit. Rivingtons, 1821. 
THE physiological Lectures deli- 

vered by Mr. Lawrence to the pupils 

of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
lately published for the benefit of the 
rising generation, have excited so much 
notice, partly from the late decision in 
the Court of Chancery, that we owe it 
equally to the cause of Religion and 

irtue, as well as to the intrinsic me- 

rits of the work before us, to give it as 
much publicity as possible, in the hope 
it may prove, at least in some instances, 
an antidote to the pnp of this mo- 
dern scepticism. Our anxiety and re- 
prehension are the more strongly ex- 
cited, as the Lectures of Mr. Law- 
rence are addressed to, and we under- 
stand are eagerly perused by, the young 
students of ad erent hospitals; who, 
at an age but too readily attracted by 
any doctrine that is novel perhaps to 
them, adopt, without due examination, 
the delusive theory, and become en- 
tangled in the mazes of infidelity and 
scepticism before they are aware of 
their danger. We would intreat those 
who have perused them, candidly and 
attentively to consider the present 
Work, and we are bold to say, that if 
they came to it with a mind open to 
conviction, the cause Mr. Rennell ad- 
vocates would prevail, and the steady 
beam of truth disperse the mist of er- 
ror and infidelity. 

‘« Shall little haughty Ignorance pronounce 

His works wate bo the aie t part 

Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 

As if upon a full proportion’d dome, 

Oa 
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On swelling columns heard, the pride of 
Art! 

A critic fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 

An inch around, with blind presumption 
bold, 

Should dare to tax the structure of the 
whole.” 


Mr. Rennell, with a truly commend- 
able zeal, considered it “* his duty, 
from the office that he holds in the 
University of Cambridge, to call the 
attention of the public to the mischie- 
vous tendency of these sceptical opi- 
nions ;” in doing which he examines, 
Ist, the character of modern scepti- 
cism. 

*¢ Christianity (he says) has had lit- 
tle reason to lament either the variety or 
acuteness of its adversaries. The more able 
its opponents, the more decisive has been its 
victory. The writings of oo and Bryant, 
of Cudworth and Butler, of Warburton and 
Clarke, have not’ only survived by their own 
intrinsic worth the memories of those whose 
objections they were intended to refute, but 
will ever continue to shew to every rational 
mind how impregnable in point both of evi- 
dence and argument is the rock upon which 
the foundation of the Gospel is laid.” (P. 3.) 

‘¢ The great principle of the infidel school 
in France, and of their copyists in Great 
Britain, is to destroy the relation of the 
creature to the Creator, and to establish the 
* independence of man upon God.’ But (he 
justly adds) most important it is, that in 
every department of philosophy the mind 
should be led upward to discern the internal 

tion and absolute dependence of all 
things upon God; that their beginning 
should be traced to the causation of his 
power, and their end to the fulfilment of his 
will.”” —*« It was this which added to the 
researches of Newton, of Bacon, and of 
Locke, an elevation, a clearness, and a con- 
sistency, to which otherwise, even with the 
powers of their mighty minds, they could 
never have attained. They drank deep of 
the fountain of all truth; they began and 
they ended in God.” 

The causes of a sceptical turn of 
mind he divides into moral and intel- 
lectual. Of the moral causes he con- 
siders indulgence of licentious habits 
and pride, the principal. ‘* Let a 
man,” he observes, oo bat obey the 
morals of the Gospel (which are the 
morals of a purified and exalted rea- 
son), and he will never cavil against 
its doctrines. Let him that is inclined 
to be sceptical on the subject of the 
soul’s immortality, always act as if it 
really existed, and he will soon aban- 
don every objection to its existence.’ 
The intellectual causes are ascribed to 





ignorance and the insufficiency of all 
human knowledge. 

** Of those (he observes) who dispute the 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures, not one 
in a thousand have ever read through the 
Volume which they condemn.—Too unin- 
formed to supply the answers from within, 
—too careless to seek them from without, 
he deems the objection solid, and because 
they are unanswered, he considers them as 
unanswerable.” — ‘* Let us but consider 
Christianity as a medicine of which we know 
not the composition. If we find, notwith- 
standing our zealous and repeated applica- 
tion of the remedy, that the disease remains 
the same, we may reasonably doubt whe- 
ther the remedy is such as it has been re- 
presented. If, on the contrary, we find 
that its effects are far beyond our expecta- 
tion, we may fairly and practically infer that 
the authority which recommended it to our 
acceptance is good.” 

The following remark is so. com- 
pletely in unison with our own opi- 
nions, that we cannot forbear giving 
it to our readers : 

** Enough light is afforded us for every 
purpose which our situation on earth could 
require; we have knowledge enough, not 
indeed to satisfy the intemperance of cu- 
riosity, nor to convert faith into certainty, 
but we have enough to guide our feet in 
the paths of our duty here, and to discover 
to us the road which leads to happiness 
hereafter.” 

We have already trespassed so far on 
our limits, that the rest of the work must 
be noticed as cursorily as possible. In 
his fifth Chapter, Mr. Rennell investi- 
= the views of M. Richal, Sir T.C. 

organ, and Mr. Lawrence; and, to 
our apprehension, most satisfactorily 
— the fallacy of the opinions they 

ave propagated. He traces with great 
ability and discrimination the proper- 
ties of life in the vegetable, animal, 
and human creation, and proceeds to 
show the independence of the under- 
standing on the bodily organs, in op- 
position to the theory of the before- 
mentioned writers: but as we are an- 
xious to refer our readers to the work 
itself, we forbear from further ex- 
tracts, only availing ourselves of the 
suggestions of a friend who is of opi- 
nion that the circulation of this well- 
timed pamphlet amongst the students 
of all the hospitals in London, is a 
most desirable object, and to promote 
which, that a copy might be placed on 
the table of every lecture room. We 
sincerely concur in this recommenda- 
tion, and should be happy to see mes- 
sures adopted to carry it into effect. 
The 
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The following Retractation of the 
sentiments contained in Mr. Law- 
rence’s obnoxious publication, has 
been circulated in the form of a Letter 
to Sir Richard Carr Glynn. Without 
wishing to scrutinize the peculiar mo- 
tives for its appearance at the present 
time, we readily give it insertion, con- 
vinced that the cause of Christianity 
cannot but be benefited by the unqua- 
lified approbation which the learned 
Professor gives to “‘ the distinguishing 
excellences of that pure Religion which 
is unfolded in the New Testament.”’ 

** College of Physicians, April 16. 

** Dear Sir,—The renewed publication 

others, over whom I have no controul, 
of the work which I suppressed three years 
ago, induces me to offer to you a few ob- 
servations on the subject, and to present 
them, through you, to the Governors of 
Bridewell and Bethlem. The motives and 
circumstances of the suppression in ques- 
tion are detailed in a Letter to Mr. Harri- 
son, through whose medium it was commu- 
nicated to the Governors of the two Hospi- 
tals; and this Letter, I conclude, is entered 
on the minutes of their proceedings. 

‘« Farther experience and reflection have 
only tended to convince me more strongly 
that the publication of certain passages in 
these writings was highly improper ; to in- 
crease my regret at having sent them forth 
to the world; to make me satisfied with the 
measure of withdrawing them from public 
circulation; and consequently firmly resolv- 
ed, not only never to reprint them, but also 
never to publish any thing more on similar 
subjects. 

‘¢ Fully impressed with these sentiments, 
I hoped and concluded that my Lectures 
would in future be regarded only as _profes- 
sional writings, and be referred to merely by 
medical readers. The copies which have 
gone out of my possession from the time 
when the sale was discontinued, to the late 
decision of the Lord Chancellor, which has 
enabled all who may choose, to print and 
publish my Lectures, have thsedline beén 
granted only as matter of favour in indivi- 
dual instances to professional men, particu- 
larly foreigners, or to scientific and literary 
characters. 

= Rt expectations have been disappoint- 
ed by the piratical act of a bookseller in’ the 
Strand, named Smith. When his reprint 
of my Lectures was announced, I adopted 
the only measure which could enable me to 
continue the suppression of the work, 
namely, an application to the Court of 
Chancery for an injunction against this per- 
son, being ora by the decidedly fa- 
vourable opinions of the two eminent Coun- 
sel before whom the case was laid. The 
course of argument adopted by these gen- 

. 


tlemen in the proceedings which ensued, 
was that which ce deemed best calculated 
to attain my object—the permanent sup- 
pression of the book. It is not to be re- 
garded as a renewed statement, or defence, 
on my part, of opinions which I had already 
withdrawn from the public, and the conti- 
nued suppression of which, in conformity to 
my previous engagement, was my only mo- 


tive for incurring the trouble and expense 


of a Chancery suit. 
‘*As to the charge of trreligion, in 
hinted at in the Court of Chancery, te 
to repeat what I have already expressed in 
my letter before alluded to—that am fully 
impressed with the importance of religion 
and morality to the welfare of mankind— 
that / am most sensible of the distinguishing 
excellences of that pure religion which is un- 
folded in the New Testament ; and most ear- 
nestly desirous to see its pure spirit univer- 
sally diffused and acted on.—I remain, dear 

Sir, with great esteem and respect, 

Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wo. Lawrence. 
«* Sir R. C. Glyn, bart. President of 
Bridewell and Bethlem, &c. &c.” 


--- 

84. Memoranda illustrative of the Tombs and 
Sepulchral Decorations of the Egyptians ; 
with a Key to the Egyptian Tomb now ex- 
hibiting in Piccadilly. Also, Remarks on 
Mummies, and Olservations on the Pro- 
cess of embalming. Svo. pp. 89. Boys. 


IT is well known, that any charac- 
ters whatever, if they have an alpha- 
betical denotation, can, from the ne- 
cessity of certain marks, according to 
their recurrence, signifying pane ny bog 
ters, be undeniably decyphered. It is, 
therefore, because they have a symbo- 
lical meaning only (Amm. Marcell. 
Hist. Aug. I]. 410), that yptian 
hieroglyphics remain unintelligible ; 
and we do not think with our author 
(p. 78), that *‘we may collect from 
them an alphabet of very great import- 
ance ;’ no more than we could collect 
one from the Chinese, because the let- 
ters do not represent sounds. We, 
however, admit that they illustrate the 
Bible, and may show the state of man- 
kind before the zra of Moses. 

Through the recent investigations 
in this antient historical country, a 
star-light has been introduced into the 
dark science in question, and very fair 
presumptive evidence has been ad- 
duced, which books alone would never 
have supplied. Among the C&dipi, 
who unravel the mysteries of this 
sphinx, our author has a high rank; 
and we have felt both admiration and 
pleasure at seeing him play off Egyp- 

tlan 
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86. The Hermit in London; or Sketches of 
English Manners. A New Edition, in 


tian hieroglyphics with as much ease 
as cards at whist. His Hoyle on this 
occasion was the information derived 
from Clarke, Maurice, and Faber (see 
p- 45). He decyphers the mysterious 
figures, and explains them into a story, 
rhaps as consistent and as true as it 
Is ible to make out of them at all. 
e shall not extract from a work 
which has its great claim to merit 
founded upon its character as a whole. 
We shall only mention two things. 
The first is concerning the whip in 
the hands of Osiris (p. 20). It ap- 
pears, from Mills’s Crusades (I. 285), 
to have been an Ethiopian military 


= pt 

e presume that the foreigner (we 
do not recollect his name) who has 
written so strongly upon the modern 
manufacture of mummies, as scarcely 
to allow one to be genuine, has gone 
much too far. We therefore fearlessly 
extract the following specimen of the 
state of the useful arts in antient 
Egypt: 

*< These bodies, also, are often enveloped 
in coloured silks and bandages of stained 
linen, of surprising brightness: they are 
ornamented with gilding, as fresh as when 
first laid on; with pieces of coloured glass, 
imitative of the finest gems, evidencing 
their knowledge of staining and cutting 
them in a manner which merits notice, as 
well as their enamels also.” P. 50. 

We warmly recommend the book, 
as being ingenious and curious. 


—o—_ 
85. A View of the Restoration of the Hel- 
vetic Confederacy, being a Sequel to the 
History of that Republic. By Joseph 
Planta, Esq. 8vo. pp.68. Longman. 
WE recollect reading with great 
pleasure Mr. Planta’s valuable History 
of the Helvetic Confederacy. The 
present small work is ‘‘ a continuation 
down to the year 1815, published in 
this form,” says the highly respectable 
author, ‘that he might not injure the 
proprietors of the former editions, by 
depreciating their copies.” (Pref.) Of 
course, the matter consists of State Pa- 
pers and political events, referring to 
the cruelty of the French, who, im- 
proving upon the lawyer’s maxim— 
** Qui non habet in crumend, luat in 
corpore,” made their anfortunate vic- 
tims suffer in the former by requisi- 
tion, and in the latter by conscription. 
This supplement is written in the true 
court manners of history, and is digni- 


fied and elegant. 





Three Volumes, 12mo. Colburn. 


* THIS is a sprightly and amusing 
series of Papers. 

One extract from an introductory 
paper will unfold the plan of the work. 


«« It was remarked by my immortal pre- 
decessor, the Spectator, that a reader sel- 
dom perused a book with pleasure, until he 
knew whether the writer of it was a black or 
a fair man ; of a mild or cholerick disposi- 
tion; married or a bachelor; with mam 
other particulars of the like nature, whic 
conduce very much to the right understand- 
ing of an author: and, since he made the 
observation, it has been so often repeated 
by those who have attem to tread in 
his steps, that nothing remains for me, but 
to subscribe to its truth, and proceed ac- 
cordingly to put my readers in possession of 
such facts relative to myself, as may give 
them an interest in papers which I 
intend to lay before them in the ensuing 
pages.” 

The Author then proceeds to de- 
scribe himself; and thus concludes, 


«« Whilst the fashionable novels (for, 
alas! nothing is so fashionable as scandal) 
are hewing away, @ U’Indienne, on every 
side, and cutting up, not only public, but 
ne characters; it is the intention of 
t ollowi s to pursue an entirel 
different red Ena > ‘calles at the folly, 
without wounding the individual—to give 
the very sketch and scene, but to spare the 
actor in each; so that, upon every occa- 
sion, personality will be most ulously 
avoided: to blend the useful with tho 
laughable, and to cheat care of as many 
moments as possible, being the chief and 
favourite views of 

Tue Hermit in Lonpon.” 


That our Readers may know the 
treat which is prepared for them, we 
copy the Bill of Fare: 

Entering a Room; A Patron; Too late 
for Dinner; Hyde Park on a Sunday; On 
the Rage for imitating Foreign Manners ; 
On Guard for the First Time: Time and 
Wedlock; The Fatigue of Pleasure; Fashion 
in Dress; The New Member of Parliament; 
Sudden ; The Waterloo Panorama, 
Female Charioteers; Female Gamblers ; 
The Romance; A Conversazione; Just re- 
turned from College; Fashionable Advice ; 
Fortune Hunters; A Morning Drive in s 
Nobleman’s Curricle ; Sitting for a Picture ; 
A Visit to my Friend at his Country Seat ; 
Delicate Distinctions ; A Rainy Day in the 
Country; Killing Time; My Country 


Cousin ; Giving and Receiving; Shopping; 
Tattersall’s ; Mistakes in Company ; The 
Nabob Club; Not at Home; Leumned 

Women 
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Women and Accomplished Women; An 
Exquisite’s Diary; A Belle’s Diary ; Gallo- 
ia; F Is; Confidence in Ser- 
vants; Electioneering ; Irresistibility of 
iy ; The Waltz; — 7 — 
ing for Lodgings ; New Inmates ; s- 
po Srey Character ; Distinctions in Seles 
Lady Repulse, Lady Defiance, and Lady 
Endeavour ; Maternity; Assignations ; The 
Hoax; The Drill Serjeant ; Courtesy ; 
Sunday Men; The Fair Sex, Such is x 
World ; The Boarding School Heroine ; 
The Pedant; Conversation; Dinner Parties ; 
The New School; Life in London; A Rout ; 
Temper; Half-Pay; A Quality Scholar and 
Orator ; An Alarmist; A Morning in High 
Life; Street Nuisances; Economy; Bor- 
rowing; Art versus Nature; Dangers of 
too “Lively an Imagination; The Mas- 
; Scandal ; Natural Child; 

; Patchwork; a Scene in the 

Drama of Life; Leaving Town; London 


Deserted. 
—@— 


87. Rivington’s Annual Register, or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature, 
Sor the Year 1820. 

«* FEW works have enjoyed so long and 
so uninterru a career cf popularity as 
the Annual Register. Its very object,— 
that of condensing into a single volume 
every authentic and important fact of the 
year, and exhibiting at one view, the history, 
polities, science, and literature of the day, 
—was such as to recommend it in the very 
outset; aud the. manner in which the task 
has been executed, has ensured it an exten- 
sive patronage. The Annual Register, too, has 
often been conducted by the most eminent 
men of the day—even Burke, amid all his 


avocations, for a long time wrote the poli- 
tical part of it; and if it has not always 
been in equal hands, for such were not to 
be found, it has always been confided to 
men of talents. 

** Of the utility and value of a work like 
the Annual Register, there can be no doubt; 
there was, however, one period in which it 
was insufficient—we mean the period of the 
late war, when events of a single week would 
fill a volume ;—that time has now passed, 
and the Annual ister is as competent to 
record the events of the year as ever. 

**It is by no means our intention, nor can 
it be nece to enter into a description of 
a work so well known as is- 
ter ; we shall, therefore, only observe, 
the present volume exhibits a very able and 
impartial view of the events of the year 
1820—a year the most important, so far as 
relates to our domestic hi » since the 
peace of 1815. It includes the death of 
one monarch, who swayed the British sceptre 
for an unparalleled period—the consequent 
accession of his present Majesty, and the 
trial of a British Queen. The events of 
foreign history were by no means unim- 
portant. While the politics are treated 
with the usual ability, the literary and 
scientific department is better arranged and 
more complete than in any preceding vo- 
lume.” —Literary Chronicle. 

Entirely agreeing with the notice 
above transcribed, it remains only to 
add, that the introductory chapter of 
the volume, containing the Character 
of our late highly revered Sovereign, 
bears evident marks.of originating with 
the Old School from which the An- 
nual Register emanated. 
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Oxrorv, April 27. The venerable 
Charles Goddard, D.D. of Christ Church, 
Archdeacon and Prebendary of Lincoln, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
was unanimously elected to the Lecture- 
ship founded by the Rev. Canon Bamp- 
ton, for the ensuing year. 


Ready for Publication. 

The History of Stamford, in the county 
of Lincoln; with St. Martin’s, Stamford 
Baron, and Great and Little Wothorpe, in 
the county of Northampton; embellished 
with 10 fine engravings. 

The Book o! Fate formerly in the posses- 
sion of Napoleon Buonaparte, and found in 
his cabinet, after the Battle of Leipsic. 
Translated from the German. 

The concluding Volume of Sir R. Ker 
Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, Baby- 
lonia, &c. e 

The First Number of the History of 
Shrewsbury. By the Rev. Hucn Owen, 


M.A. F.S.A. and the Rev. J. B. Braxte- 
way, M.A. F.S.A. 

An Account of a Plan which has been 
successfully pursued for three Years, in the 
conducting of a Penny Savings Bank for 
Children, &c. 

The Duties of Churchwardens explained 
and enforced. A Charge delivered to the 

and Churchwardens of the Arch- 
deaconry of Colchester, in the Diocese of 
London, in the year 1821. By the Rev. 
J. Jurrerson, A.M. and F.A.S. late Arch- 
deacon. 

The Classical Collector's Vade-Mecum ; 
containing accurate Lists of the Polyglot, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bibles, Ureek 
Testaments, as also of the Greek and Ro- 
man Authors, known as Editiones Principes, 
Aldine, Stephens’s, Delphin, Variorum, Bi- 
pont, Elzevir, with many others; exhibit- 
ing @ Collection far more numerous and 
complete than has yet been ished. 

A new Theory of the Tides; anie 

what 
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what is the immediate cause of the Phzno- 
menon; and which has hitherto been over- 
looked by Philosophers. By Capt. Forman, 
Protestantism; (in Three Parts); or, An 
Address, particularly to the Labouring 
Classes, in Defence of the Protestant Prin- 
ciple, occasioned by the late controversial 
attacks of the Rev. J.Curr. By W. Rosy. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medi- 
cine and Surgery, and of Sciences connected 
with them; with Reviews (now added) of 
British Medical Science, and original Cases 
and Communications. 

An Inquiry into the Comparative Forces 
of the Extensor and Flexor Muscles, con- 
nected with the Joints of the Human Body. 
By Junivs Jerrreys. 

An Original Set of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes. By the Rev. Davin Everarp 
Forp, Lymington, Hants. 

W. Worpswortn’s Guide to the Lakes. 

The Historical Romances of the Author 
of ** Waverley,” in six vols. 8vo, comprising 
Ivanhoe, the Monastery, the Abbot, and 
Kenilworth. 

Songs of Zion, being imitations of the 
Psalms in Verse. By Mr. Montcomery 
the Poet. 

Macurlean, a Tale of the last Century, 
being a Narrative of the Misfortunes and 
extraordinary Circumstances which led to 
this accomplished but unfortunate Youth’s 
Death on the Scaffold. Dedicated to the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Dis- 
cipline, &c. By P. Crosty, Author of the 
«* Chamber of Affliction,” &c. 





Preparing for Puttlication. 

Dr. Meyrick has been many years en- 
gaged in collecting the scattered notices of 
Ancient &rmour to be found in our old 
Poets, Chroniclers, Wills, Deeds, and In- 
ventories. The work will be published in 
3 volumes imperial 4to, and contain above 
100 specimens of antient armour. 

The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Ormskirk, co. Lancaster. By W. I. Ro- 
BERTS. 

A Short Character of Charles II. King of 
wry wer written by John (Sheffield) Duke 
of Buckingham, Lord President of her late 
Majesty’s Privy Council. With the Con- 
ference between (George Villiers) the Duke 
of Buckingham and Father Fitzgerald, an 
Irish Jesuit, sent by King James II. to 
convert his then Grace in his sickness to 
the Romish Religion. Faithfully taken by 
his Grace’s Secretary. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of the 
Narratives contained in the first two chap- 
ters of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, being an investigation of objections 
urged by the Unitarian editors ef the im- 
proved version of the New Testament, with 
Appendices, containing strictures on the 
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(May, 
latter editions of that work. And animad- 


versions on Dr. Lant Carpenter's recent 
ac wmeg entitled ** An ination of 


ishop Magee’s Char, inst Unitarians 
and Unitarianism.” By hy nme ay 

An Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes. By the Rev. Gro. Hoxpen, 
M.A. author of a ** New Translation of the 
Proverbs of Solomon,” &c. This work is 
to consist of a Preliminary Dissertation, a 
Paraphrase, and Notes. 

The Morning and Evening Sacrifice; or, 
Prayers for private Persons and Families. 

Sens Anglicus; or, The Modern Eng- 
lish Garden: containing an easy Descrip- 
tion of all the Plants which are cultivated in 
the climate of Great Britain, either for use 
or ornament, and of a Selection from the 
established favourites of the Stove and 
Green-House ; arranged according to the 
system of Linnzeus; including his generic 
and specific characters ; with Remarks on 
the properties of the more valuable species. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. By the Author of the 
‘¢ British Botanist.” 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jeweller to 
King James VI. with some Account of the 
Hospital founded by him at Edinburgh. 

The History of Roman Literature from 
the early periods to the Augustan age. In 
two vols. 8vo. By Mr. Dunzap. 

A History of England; with Conversa- 
tions at the end of each chapter, intended 
for young persons. By Mrs. Markuam. 

Memoirs of the Lik of Charles Alfred 
Stothard, F.S.A. Author of the Monumen- 
tal Effigies of Great Britain. With some 
Account of a Journey in the Netherlands. 
By Mrs. Cua. Srotuarp, Author of « Let- 
ters written during a Tour through Nor- 
mandy, Britanny, and other parts of France.” 

Napoleon in Exile, consisting almost en- 
tirely of Napoleon’s own Remarks in his 
own words, written down at the moment, 
during three years of the most unrestrained 
communication. 

The modern Art of Fencing, in which 
the most recent Improvements in the use of 
the Manly Foils are clearly elucidated, agree- 
ably to the methods of the most eminent 
Masters in Europe. By Le Sieur Guzman 
Rotaypo, of the Académie des Armes. 
With a technical Glossary, in French and 
English, of the terms which relate to the 
use of the sword. 

The Second Volume of Dalzel’s Collec- 
tanea Greca Majora. By Professor Dun- 
BAR. 

A Series of spirited Etchings of Views, 
&e. illustrative of and forming a valuable 
acquisition to Faulkner’s History and Anti- 
quities of Kensington (dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the King), from original Drawings. 
By Roserr Banks. 


The Sixth Part of Physipgnomical Por- 

traits. 
Traditional Tales of the English and 
Scottish 
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Scottish Peasantry, in two volumes. By 
Autan CunnIncHAM. 

The River Derwent, and other Poems. 
By W. B. Crarxe, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

The Poetry, original and selected, con- 
tained in the Novels, Tales, and Romances, 
of the Author of «¢ Waverley,” with short 
Introductory Notices from the Prose. 

A new Poem, entitled the Curfew, or the 
Grave of the last Saxon. By the Rev. W. 
Liste Bow es. 

The Poetical Works of James Hoce (the 
Ettrick Shepherd), now first collected. 

Cumnor, and other Plays and Poems. By 
E. B. Impey, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


Captain Thomas Manby, who was pre- 
sented to his Majesty at the last Levee, is 
now preparing for publication a new Chart 
of the South Seas, a work which will prove, 
that the innumerable Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean are all peopled from the same stock ; 
and that the same hieroglyphical characters 
are known from one extreme of that sea to 
the other. Whilst Capt. Manby was at 
Otaheite, the King and n of the Island 
invested him with the highest honours they 
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could bestow, the insignia being tattooed on 
him, consisting of a circle or garter below 
the knee of the left leg, with a star, nearl 
resembling a Maltese cross. » wit’ 
many cther devices, neatly tattooed, related 
a remarkable adventure. On Manby’s 
visiting the Sandwich Islands, near three 
thousand miles distant, every hieroglyphical 
character tattooed on hens was peile 
most accurately, by an old priest belongi 
to King Io ; a, at Sates me 
lated every circumstance with wonderful ex- 
actness, which greatly amused the King, 
and all his family, who made the Captain 
many valuable presents, and shewed him the 
most marked attention whilst he remained at 
the island. At the other islands the same 
translation was always given, and created 
the greatest mirth, wherever the story was 
read; and such was the amusement it af- 
forded, that the Islanders often watched for 
the Captain bathing, which produced some 
ludicrous events. 

Dramatic Goryricut.—In the matter 
of Murray v. Elliston, the Court of King’s 
Bench have certified their opinion that an 
action cannot be maintained by the plaintiff 
against the defendant, for the representation 
of Lord Byron’s Tragedy of ** The Doge of 
Venice,” at Drury Lane Theatre. 





ARTS AND 


Somerset House Exutsition. 

The annual Exhibition at the Royal Aca- 
demy was opened on the 6th of May to the 
public inspection. It consists of about the 
usual mumber of works, and, as is generally 
the case, the greater number of them are 
portraits. This is a radical defect which 
nothing short of a complete revolution in 
the taste for art, in this country, can cure, 
but it is one which we scarcely know how to 
regret, since it has opened so wide a field to 
the talents of our countrymen. The prima 
facie display is uncommonly splendid. Wil- 
kie, as usual, forms a focus of interest; his 
«* Chelsea Pensioners receiving the Gazette 
announcing the Battle of Waterloo,” adds 
an important feature to the exhibition. 
Among other attractive works will be found 
Constable’s “ View on the Stour, near Did- 
ham ;” Callcot’s ‘‘Smugglers alarmed by 
an unexpected change from hazy weather, 
while landing a cargo ;” Leslie’s ‘« Rivals,” 
which displays a fund of comic humour ; 
Landseer’s ‘‘ Rat-catchers,” and a splendid 
little piece of colouring by Turner, called 
«* What you will.” The principal portraits 
are “The King,” “*The Duke of York,” 
‘* The Countess of Blessington,” “‘ The Duke 
of Bedford,” ‘“* The Duke of Wellington,” a 
charming little picture of a ‘Little Red 
Riding Hood,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and a bust of his Majesty, by Chantrey. 


SCIENCES. 


Exusitiow oF Warer-cotour Patntincs. 
The annual Exhibition of the Society of 


Painters in Water-colours is open at the 
Egyptian Hall. Paintings in oil are now, 
as they were last year, by a judicious ar- 
rangement of the Society, entirely excluded, 
and the room is devoted to drawings alone, 
which are thereby allowed to maintain all 
the effect of which they are capable, unim- 
paired by the depth and richness of their 
more powerful rivals. The collection is 
small but extremely attractive, presenting a 
rich display of the talents of English artists, 
and a judicious choice and interesting variety 
of subjects. Fielding, Robson, and Bar - 
rett, whose works are already well known to 
the public, are the chief contributors to the 
Exhibition, but there are here and there 
some clever drawings by persons of less ce- 
lebrity. 


Baitisu InstiTuTION. 


The Gallery of this Institution was open- 
ed on the 13th of May, with an exhibition 
of Pictures of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
and Dutch schools. The present Exhi- 
bition embraces many master-pieces. It is 
through the means of this establishment 
that the connoisseur and the public can 
have an opportunity of enjoying at once the 
works of Rubens, Guercino, Correggio, N. 

and 
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and G. Poussin, Maes, Holbein, Domeni- 
chino, Parmigiano, Salvator Rosa, Teniers, 
Matsys, Carlo Dolce, Tintorettc, Rem- 
brandt, Vandyke, Vandevelde, Cuyp, Mu- 
rillo, and other masters of the art, to whose 
laurels time has only added new vigour and 
freshness. Such a display as this will do 
more towards promoting true taste than ten 
thousand lectures or essays. 


VENTILATION. 

The following method of Ventilation has 
been lately introduced at the Infirmary, 
Girls’ and Boys’ Blue Schools, and House 
of Industry at Liverpool, in the latter of 
which there are 170 of these Ventilators. 
It will, of course, equally apply to factories, 
schools, court-rooms, chambers, stables, 
and especially to all apartments which, from 
impure effluvia, or numerous assemblages, 
are impregnated with foul air. The expense 
is a mere trifle. 

It may be made as follows :—In a sash, 
say of twelve inches long, let six inches of 
glass be fixed in the lower part; from the 

part of it, imsert a piece of glass 

of about eight inches long, the bottom pro- 

jeeting outward, so as to overhang the top 

of the former, and leaving a free escape 

‘or noxious air between each, of from two 

to three inches, each side of the projection 
to be closed with a piece of tin or glass. 





C is a plau for the introduction of cold, 
fresh, pure air, intended to be fixed at the 
lowest convenient pane of the window: if 
two aspects, choose the North to fall in- 
wards, attached to the squares of the sash 
or lead weights, marked 11111. 

The same model turned upside down, with 
a selvage of glass at the bottom, will ad- 
mit pure fresh air, as the wind may be on 
one side, and disperse on the opposite side 


the foul and impure air. 

A selvage of glass, three inches broad, 
fixed at the top a the square of C by putty 
into the rabbet, will carry the current up- 
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ward, to prevent that current from having 
any disagreeable effect upon the head of the 
nm sitting under the window, and the 
ike form adopted will improve that with an 
outside projection fixed at the bottom. 
Where the room is only lighted on one 
side, we recommend C to be used below, and 
C inverted with the selvage of the glass also, 
and the projection outward, fixed above, oa 
the top of the window. 
Description OF A SIMPLE BaRoMeTeER. 


Take a common phial bottle, and cut off 
the rim and of the neck. This may be 
done by a piece of string, or rather whip- 
cord, twisted round it, and pulled strongly 
in a sawing position by two persons; one of 
whom holds the bottle firmly in his left 
hand. Heated in a few minutes by the 
friction of the string, and then dipped sud- 
denly into cold water, the bottle will be de- 
capitated more easily than by any other 
means, even than by a guillotine. t the 
phial be now nearly filled with common 
pump-water, and, applying the finger to its 
mouth, turn it quickly upside-down: on 
removing the finger it will be found that 
only a few drops will escape. Without cork 
or stopper of any kind, the water will be re- 
tained within the bottle by the pressure of 
the external air: the weight of air without 
the phial being so much greater than that 
of the small quantity within it. Now let a 
bit of tape he tied round the middle of the 
bottle, to which the two ends of a string. 
may be attached, so as to form a loop to 
hang on a nail: let it be thus suspended, in 
a perpendicular manner, with the mouth 
downwards; and this is the barometer.— 
When the weather is fair, and inclined to 
so, the water will be level with the section 
of the neck, or rather one above it, and 


forming a concave surface. When disposed 
to be wet, a drop will at the mouth, 
which will enlarge till it falls, and then ano- 


ther drop, while the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere continues. 
Puriryinc On. 

A discovery has recently been made in 
Denmark for purifying common fish oil, 
and rendering it equal to the best sperm, 
by means of animal charcoal, which is made 
in a peculiar manner from beef bones which 
have been boiled. The charcoal is mixed 
with the oil, and re ly agitated for two 
months, after which it is filtered with twelve 
strata of similar charcoal, used as soon as 
made. The quantity of gas evolved by the 
bones in the operation is considerable, and 
is used for lighting the manu and ad- 
jacent ——— The residuum is mixed 
with clay for fuel; the loss in the process 
by the residuum is ¢:cimated at 15 per cent. 
and the gain is equal to 40 per cent. leaving 
a balance in favour of the discovery of 25 


t cent. 
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SELECT POETRY. 





A Poetical Address for the Anniversary of 
the Literary Fund, May 21, 1822. Writ- 
ten and recited by Wu.t1aM Tuomas Fitz- 
Geratp, Eso. 

RANK, Worth, and Talent, all assembled 

here, 

To aid, of human wants, the most severe, 

Must warm with hope that helpless race of 


men, 
The silent, suffering Hetorts of the Pen! 
While pensive Memory dwells with many a 
sig (die; 
On Learning’s votaries doom’d in want to 
To trace the mournful Catalogue would shew 
The Sons of Genius are the Heirs of Woe ! 
And that superior Talents often doom 
Their proud possessor to an early tomb ; 
Or else conderun their victim to sustain 
A youth of envy, and an age of pain: 
Unhappy Cuarrerton !—ordain’d to feel 
Neglect more racking than the torturing 
wheel ! 
For him the stream of Patronage is dry— 
The tear of Anguish dims the Poet’s eye ; 
Despair and Penury his steps attend, 
And the wide World affords him not a friend! 
Grief in his heart—Distraction in his brain— 
He drinks Oblivion to the sense of Pain, 
And madly ventures o’er that fatal bourn 
From whence to cheerful Day there’s no re- 
turn ! 
Had Enctanp no Mecanas who would save 
So bright a Genius from a timeless Grave ? 
Snatch from his hand tue Cuarice or De- 
SPAIR, (there ! 
And place the Cup of Peace and Comfort 
Ill-fated Youth !—at Mercy’s Turone sus- 
LIME 
Thy life of sufferings may atone thy crime ! 
To seek the Scholar in Misfortune’s shade, 
And spare his feelings while you bring him 
aid, stood, 
Must make your plan, the more it’s under- 
Attract the Wealthy, and delight the Good : 
Tho’ small at first your means to yield re- 
lief, 
And check the progress of the Muse’s grief, 
Those means each year increas’d success at- 
tends, 
And Science triumphs to behold her Friends ! 
‘Thus; the small Acorn, from a tender root, 
Puts forth ‘a weak and unregarded shoot ; 
But, Nature’s faithful process once begun, 
It gains new strength with each revolving 
Sun, 
Till its firm Stem the raging Storm defies, 
And its bold Branches wave amid the Skies! 
’Tis yours that soothing Comfort to im- 
part, heart, 
That winnews Sorrow from the bursting 
Gent. Mac. May, 1822. 


y 


Bids pining Talents hope for better days, 

Cheer'd by your Bounty, foster’d by your 
Praise : 

As smouldering ashes dull the brightest fire, 

So cold Neglect leaves Genius to expire— 

But let the breath of Praise begin to blow, 

The sparks rekindle, and the embers glow ; 

The renovated flame attracts the sight, 

And all is Splendour which before was 
Night! 

Let not the sons of Vanity and Pride 

The starving Author’s poverty deride ; 

In Life, perhaps, neglected he may roam, 

Without a friend, a comfort, or a home! 

Tho’ dull Obscurity his days o’ercast, 

Fame may do justice to his worth at last ; 

And many a Bard, a Moralist, a Sage, 

Survive the memory of a thankless age ; 

For when corroding Time in dust shall mould 

The Muse’s votary, and the slave of Gold, 

The wretched Miser to the Grave descends, 

And, with his wealth, his worthless story 
ends : 

Not so the man, who rich alone in Mind, 

Bequeaths his All—his Talents to Mankind! 

When Genius dies, Oblivion does not tread, 

With heavy footsteps, on the Poet's head ; 

Some Spark will rise immortal from his Ura 

To light the Lamp that shall for ever burn ! 

Some portion of the pure ethereal flame, 

Aspiring mounts to Heaven! from whence 
it came, 

While grosser matter seeks its native earth, 

Alike unnotic’d in its death and birth. 


What made Cotumaus untried Seas ex- 
plore, [fore ? 
Where never venturous Man had dar’d be- 
Where Death appear’d in every form most 
dire, 
In Famine, Whirlwind, elemental fire ! 
*Twas Fame !—that Star by which all He- 
roes steer, 
Embodied hope, and banish’d every fear ! 
*Twas Love or Fame !—to vulgar minds un- 
known, 
The Master Passion of rut Great, alone ! 
And where's the cold Philosopher would try 
To chase the splendid Vision from the eye ? 
To sink in apathy the ardent mind 
And banish patrivt feelings from mankind ? 
When Love or Country ceases to inspire, 
And unregarded burns the hallow’d fire, 
That Nation soon will hasten to decay, 
The Traitor’s plunder, or the Invader’s prey ! 
When selfish pw aciples its place supply, 
Nipp’d in the bud the gen’rous virtues dic. 
No Glory lures the Hero to the wave, 
No Laurel springs upon the Soldier's grave ! 
And the firm Champion of the Public Cause, 
Neglected lives and dies without applause ! 
1 hen 
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Then let rue Pen enforce this sacred Truth, 

And write it early on the Heart of Youth ; 

A theme all other lessons far above, 

That their first duty is their Country’s love! 

Teach them that freeborn Empires sink or 
rise 

As men this duty honour, or despise : 

Let them revere the reat Patriot's fame, 

But shun the wretch who counterfeits that 


name, 
And under cover of the fair disguise, 
Betrays the Honest, and misleads the Wise ; 
Who risking all that Britons hold most dear, 
The birthright of the Peasant, and the Peer, 
To gain some paly object of his own, 
Would shake the Pillars which support THE 
Turone, 
And braving Law, and Heaven's avengin 
Rod, (Goo! 
Insult his Mowarcn, and blaspheme his 
Be such detested, and expos’d to Shame— 
But never honour’d with Tue Patriot's 
name! 
Parties, by turns, may triumph, or may fall, 
But Encianp’s welfare is above them all! 
Loyal as free, no change THE Patriot knows, 
He loves his Country, and abhors her foes. 
The it.ustriovs Prince, who this Day 
fills the Chair, 
Humanely makes all Charities his care ; 
And, with our Monarch, wishes to impart, 
Hope’s healing comfort to the wounded 
heart ; 
For Hope will enter when the Royal breast 
For Genius feels, neglected and distress’'d— 
Pleas’d with the sight, each candid Mind 


will own 

That Pity beams like Sunshine from Tue 
THRONE. 

A grateful homage ev’ry Bard would pay 

The Princery Cuairman of this fonow/e 
Day; 

But praise is needless—where all hearts 


commend 
The Peorte’s Favourite, and the Sot- 
piER’s Frienp! 

* |* Mr. Fitz-Gerald having written Five 
and T wentyPoetical Addresses for the Literary 
Fund, on as many Anniversaries, avails him- 
self of part of his Poems for 1798, and 1807, 
in the present Address; but with so many 
alterations and additions, as to make it al- 
most new; and the lapse of four and twenty 
years must render it completely so to most 


of his hearers. 
oe 

ON LITERARY ATTAINMENTS. 

AUTHOR! say, is learned leisure 
A misfortune or a treasure ? 

On thy choice how much depends! 
Wisely are thy themes selected? 
Is thy deep research directed 

To important moral ends ? 
Are the talents Heaven bestows, 
Instruments of good to those 
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With whom thy lot in life is cast ? 
Does divine instruction grace 
The words thy hand’s employ’d to trace, 
And mark thy lines from first to last ? 
Dost thou give to God the prai 
For each mercy he displays ? 
Or is the vain applause of men, 
The idle pageant uP an hour, 
The dream of pleasure, wealth, or pow'r, 
The subject that employs thy pen ? 
Know the time approaches fast, 
When, like a aight-watch, will have past 
The fleeting season of thy youth, 
And manhood’s more advancing stage : 
Then the graver date of age 
Shall reveal the weighty truth. 
Conscience shall sincerely tell, 
Whether thou hast chosen well ; 
Whether thou hast still maintain’d, 
In thy search for mental food, 
Deem’d by thee life’s chiefest good, 
The character by Heaven ordain'd. 
Blandford, May 6. Mason Cuamatarin. 


— oe 
TO GENIUS. 
© BORN of Heav’n! the child of magic 
song ! 
What ills—what cutting hardships wait 
on thee, [verty ! 
When thou art doom’d to cramping po- 
The pois’nous shafts from Defamation’s 
tongue,— (throng,— 
The a and tauntings of the blockhead 
Who joy to see thy bold exertions fail ; 
While hunger, pinching as December's 


gale, 
Brings moody dark Despondency along. 

And, should’st thou strive Fame’e lofty 

mount to scale, 
The steps of its ascent are cut in apts 
And way up,--asnake-scourge in her hand 
Lurks pallid on ready to assail : , 
And last, if thou the top, expiring gain, 
When Fame applauds, thou mn not the 
strain. R. Mirtuovse*. 
a oe 
LINES 
To a Lady, in Reply to the Question, “* What 
is an old Bachelor like?” 
HES like a thorn on lonely heath 
Proud ony en balmly aid ; 

Nor screens from Winter’s icy breath, 

Nor yields to Summer kindred shade. 
Still mocks the soft and genial skies, 

The Eastern beam, the silent dew ; 
Nor scion bursts at morning rise, 

Nor chalic’d eve its leaves renew. 
The beacon finger’d out by Scorn, 

For village maid will, guiding, say, 
Turn from lone road ‘fore yonder thorn, 

The church-path is the better way. 


(May, 








* See Dr. Booker’s interesting statement 
of Mr. Millhouse’s case, in our last, p. _ 
An 
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Aad wae, ie Suting cop inden, SONNET 
Swept by t in vagrant state, To the Memory of Sir Henry Englefield, bart 
Time still repeats the spot to shun camel + a Sad 
Few ask and none lament its fate. GP Sunset bas cles’d—'emas enine 
So he who thro’ youth’s gaudy noon, . 
Frolic and wild from flow’r to flow’r, = — mare ey fa . 
More wayward than the changeful Moon, When dust to dust was on thy reli 
‘Bends Beauty's vassal scarce an hour. = and my heart answer’d with a farewell tear. 
Some adoration paid, Now dim thine eye, where Fancy’s brightest 
With incense sighs and vows to move; ra 
And bids the Muse with artful aid, Beam'd forth—now mute thy lip, whence 


Recoin the similies of love. 
While roseate bloom, the eyes like stars, 
The dimpl'd smile, and mien divine, 

Seem like an holy Anchorite’s pray’rs, 
To drop a bead with ev'ry line. 
Proud idling step and restless mind, 
The varied scenes of folly roam ; ‘ 
Nor h , nor bliss would find, 
as Gntguth of ons heart at home. 
How drawls the long and weary day, 
The stupor bow! to wane the night ; 
If Time reviews the trackless way, 
What gem bestuds Life’s idle flight ? 
The gay, the giddy riot run, 
To age what voice can seem to please ; 
The stranger interest buys, would shun 
The cold damp brow of fell Disease. 
No hand to weed Earth’s hallow’d spot, 
Nor shield from low uncandid fame 
Last of his race perhaps his lot— 
He sinks with unprotected name. 


a 
TO THE CUCKOO. : 
‘OU noisy rogue, you're come again 
Y To haunt the woody brake and plain, 
And rudely rob the feather’ i 


J.H. 


Of promis’d joys ! 
You put their little hearts in fear, 
They tremble when you do appear, 
And you insult the married ear! + 
Abusive noise! 

O pray why should you e’er expect 
Another will your young protect, 
Which you so ak do neglect, } 

Quite unconcern’d ! 
You frolic thro’ the Summer day, 
No bird more wanton—none more gay, 
And then you slyly fly away § 

Quite unconcern'd! 


T.N. 


* The cuckoo is directed hither by that 
constitution of the air which causes the fig- 
tree to put forth its fruits. 

+ The note is so uniform, that the name 
in all seems to have been derived 
from it, and in all countries it is used in the 
same re sense. 

t Buffon enumerates twenty sorts of nests 
at least, in which they have ited their 

omen ob- 





3 but, according to Dr. 
ean, ‘they show a greater partiality to 
the Ww. 


§ In migrating, the major part of the 
cuckoos are supposed to go into Africa. 


Science fiow’d : [glow'd, 

Cold, cold thy bosom that with kindness 
Whose sunshine was the summer of my day. 
Friend of my youth—-my age—we ne'er 


again 
Shall meet on earth; yet, tho’ awhile we 


part,— ; 

Blest spirit! breathe thy peace within my 

So sooth the grief that prompts this votive 
- strain ! 

««We ne'er shall look upon his like again 

Wo. Soruesr*. 


a a 
LINES TO ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, 
On reading his ‘‘ May Day with the Muses.” 
I LOVE thy tales, of rural vales, 
Such honest joys diffusing ; 
Each happy scene does intervene, 
With pleasure most amusing ! 
Tis thine to draw, what May Day saw, 
In fond poetic measure ; 
The puriing rill, the distant hill, 
And Halcyon days of pleasure! 
I pastimes see, once known to me, 
And all my haunts discover ; 
Thy rural lyre past scenes inspire, 


are long gone and over! 
O still may you the pursue 
Nor leave the lyre neglected ; : 


From Fancy'’s bow’r still cull the flow'r, 
Scholastic bards neglected ! 


Thy lays self-taught, with sweetness fraught, 


n May Day dress ing, 
To village blades, cal iene eal, 
Will ever prove endearing ! 
May 1. T.N. 
—@— 
LINES 


Meditated in the Cloisters of Christ's 
Hospi 


HAIL to the Cloister’s awful 

shade, 
Where Mercy’s sons, illustrious band, are 
In trembling hope, yet destin’d to assume 
Celestial honours in a world to come. 
For them, nor skittish Fancy weaves the lay, 
Nor fairy forms attend their mould’ ring clay ; 
Deep-seated in the "s heart, their name 
Goodness embalms, and consecrates to Fame. 
The youthful train who upon the stones 
Where lie their honour’ * bones, 


* See p. 418. 





A chas- 
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A chasten’d solemn eestacy impart— 

Pure Nature’s emanation, void of art. 

The noblest trophy is the Orphan’s breast ; 

The proudest panegyric, woe repress’d. 

When matchless love, whose ever-watchful 
care 

Ordain’d the Orphan substitute and heir, 

Shall, at the resurrection of the just, 

Re-animate with life the scatter’d dust, 

May they, resuscitated, straight descry 

Bethesda, blest with num’rous progeny ; 

And with the Founder, thro’ redeeming 
love, 

Be hence translated to the joys above! 

Farewell the Cloister’s awful pleasing shade, 

Where Mercy’s sons in a are 
laid ! sai. N. 


—_— gq 
SONNET ON SUNRISE. 
By Pency Yorke, jun. 


(From **Three Nights in Perthshire,” re- 
viewed in p. 438.) 


"Tis dawn,—the birth of Day !—far i’ the 
West [Night 
Hesper, now pale, seeks shelter with the 
From Morn’s approach, that o’er yon Moun- 
tain’s crest [light 
Peers faintly yet!—but see!—the flood of 
O’ertops the summit—its hoar sides are 
drest 
In purple beauty, and the breath of Morn 
Is dallying with the heath-bells’ dewy sweets, 
And now it leaves them laden with perfume ; 
And o’er me comes like memories, long worn 
In the Soul’s deep recesses !—There’s not 
room [meets 
For all this rapture in my breast !—Now 
The Lake’s clear bosom with the orient ray, 
And curls in gladness !—O’er its surface play 
The new-born Sunbeams—bright—bright— 
brighter, and ’tis Day! 


—@-- 


Stanzas for the Anniversary of the Literary 
Fund Society, May 21, 1822. 


O! by the stream of Babylon 
‘The captive Israel weeps her fate 
Far from her home—her glory gone, 
Her habitation desolate. 
No more her wonted strains are sung, 
Her harp is on the willows hung. 


Child of the Muse! thou too has wept 
Thy woes in solitary pray’r ; 
be lyre in long neglect has slept 
"er the dark waters of Despair. 
And thou hast known the chains that bind 
In bitter thrall the captive mind. 


On thee the smile of Bounty fell, 
On thee descended Mercy’s dew, 
And broken was the with’ring spell 
That Penury o’er Genius threw. 
In the pure air that Freedom gives, 
Thy Harp awakes—thy Spirit lives ! 


Child of the Muse! how sweet the theme 
That speaks of Light and Life restor'd! 

As, touch’d by Morning's gentle beam, 
Its grateful notes the Statue pour’d. 

So, warm’d by Pity’s ray divine, 

The early strain of praise is thine. 


The mother who, in Grief’s excess, 
Shrunk from her Child’s imploring eye, 
Like Hagar in the Wilderness— 
** Let me not see the sufferer die !""— 
To her the angel Pity shew’d 
The spring whence her relief has flow'd. 


Friends of Distress ! be your best fame 
The homage of the Hearts ye raise ! 
May distant climes still bless your name ! 
And foreign tongues still speak your 
raise ! 
Wide as the world your scene! and free 
As Heav'n’s own gifts your charity ! 


J.S. 
—@— 


SONNET. 


By Joun AnranaM Heraup, Author of 
“The Legend of St. Loy,” and other 
Poems, to the memory of his 
brother Henry Merzeau Biap Heravp*. 

I ENVY thee! thou mightst on earth have 

shone, 

But now to be a light in heaven hast gone ! 

Well-done ! thou hast achieved a perfect 

birth, [won 

Whose first new feeling hath more wisdom 

Than grey experience had, when left with 

none, 

Clay-worn and prison-bound— Oh, Earth ! 

Earth! Earth! 

Thou ’ast nought so pure as toucheth and 

not sear’th 

(Alas! my brother was a fated one!) 

Th’ electric chord within the *“ chosen 

breast! +” 

What music canst thou hope, then, from 

the crash , 

Wherewith disdain oft strikes the tenderest 

String of the exquisite spirit, which heav'n’s 

flash [thou 

«« But touches to fine issuest ?”” Wond’rest 

Its echo should be harsh and wrathful as 

thy blow? 


—-@-- 


IMPROMPTU 
To him to whom it is addressed, who promised 
the author a Fane, but never sent it. 
YOUR word I thought firm as a rock, 
But now, alas! I find 
ae is — the weather-cock ! 
And all my hopes—the wind// T.N. 





* See the Obituary for this month. 
t+ Akenside. 
? -—‘* Fine spirits are not touched 


But to fine issues.” Shakspeare. 
HIS- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
abo 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Commons, April 22. 

Sir John Newport brought forward his 
motion for an Address to the Throne on the 
state of Ireland, in which it was proposed 
to express a hope, that the powers lately 
entrusted to the Irish Government, for the 
suppression of the disturbances which afflict 
that country, would be found to have been 
used with mildness as well as resolution ; 
and declaring that the House now felt that 
the time was come to make an immediate 
inquiry into the state of Ireland, and the 
causes of the late acts of insubordination ; 
and assuring his Majesty, that the House 
would heartily co-operate both in exploriag 
the causes of the evil, and in providing a 
remedy. The Hon. Baronet adverted to the 
evils of a non-resident gentry, an evil aggra- 
vated by the Union; to the oppressive 
amount of taxation; to the system of tythes; 
and the religious differences of the natives, 
as the leading causes of the present unhappy 
state of Ireland; and said that although it 
was not ble to suppose these evils 
could be suddenly removed, yet was there 
no reason for delaying to lay the foundation 
of a better system of society —The Hon. 
Mover was answered by Mr. Goulburn who 
deprecated so early a di ion of a subject 
involving the measures of a Government so 
recently established as three months since ; 
and whose attention was, of necessity, in 
the first instance called to measures for im- 
mediate repression of existing commotions. 
The Hon. Secretary did not deny the ne- 
cessity of a deep inquiry and a solemn con- 
sideration; but the evils alluded to were the 
growth of centuries, and though the present 
Government could not be prepared with 
measures to remedy such deep-rooted griev- 
ances, yet he assured the House that they 
had the whole of the important topics 
alluded to under most anxious and attentive 
consideration, and that when they should 
have made up their minds, they would lay 
before the House the es they should 
recommend. In the meantime he moved the 

revious question on the motion of the Hon. 
onet.— Mr. Peel also said the Hon. Ba- 
ronet could not expect more than so distinct 
a promise of the wnat that their at- 
tention was intensely turned to the situation 
of Ireland, and that some important mea- 
sures would be proposed. As to the Catholic 
question, it was wisely excluded from the 
intended Address. He should think it his 
duty firmly to oppose the removal of the 
Catholic restrictions when his Honourable 
Friend in the next Session should bring 











forward his important propositions; in the 
mean time he should consult his own in- 
terest by avoiding discussion of the subject. 
—Sir John Newport, after the assurances 
he had received, did not press his motion, 
and it was rejected without a division. 





April 25. Lord J. Russell brought for- 
ward his motion for a Reform in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. His proposi- 
tion was, ‘* That the present state of the 
Representation of the people required the 
greatest consideration of the House,’”’ His 
Lordship argued that the interests and the 
wishes of the people are not now represent- 
ed in the House of Commons; that the 
House was formerly more popular in its 
election, and that while the middle classes 
were daily increasing in intelligence and 
wealth, and ought therefore to possess in- 
creased influence, the House of Commons 
was becomiug more and more the property 
of the Aristucracy.—Mr. Canning was the 
chief opponent of his Lordship’s motion ; his 
speech was a masterly display of eloquence, 
and he was heard with the deepest attention. 
He maintained that it was not true that the 
House of Commons was defective, because 
it did not respond to every impression of 
the people. That if the House of Com- 
mons should feel that it was immediately 
deputed from the whole people, that it met 
to speak the will and not to consult for the 
benefit of the people, it must of necessity 
soon swallow up the whole power of the 
State; that a House of Commons freely 
chosen, if admirable in theory, was not the 
constitution under which we lived ; that the 
House as at present brought together was 
paw competent to the discharge of its 

nections, and therefore that the mode of 
its election was of secondary importance, 
The House then divided—Ayes, 164—Noes, 
269— Majority against the motion, 105. 
This result was received with loud and re- 


peated cheering by the Opposition. 


April 29. The Marquis of 

brought forward a motion for the considera- 
tion of the Agricultural Report. His Lord- 
ship went over, in considerable detail, the 
views he had before taken of this important 
subject ; but declared that he saw no reason, 
from any information received, or any argu- 
ments which he had heard since his former 
statement, to alter his opinion of the gene- 
ral outline he had before traced. He attri- 
buted the prevalent distress to the state of 
agriculture, and that relief was not — 

the 
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the reach of legislative enactment. The 
reduction of taxation had been carried to a 
great extent, and he hoped before the end 
of the t Session, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would propose a further 
reduction of 1,800,000/.; but on what “7. 
cific articles he could not yet say, and it 
would be most unwise for persons out of 
doors to speculate on the subject. But 
God forbid, he added, that he should be in- 
strumental in deluding the country that 
such reduction of taxation could remove the 
existing distress. It might be a benefit to 
the consumer, but to him only. His Lard- 
ship concluded by moving for an advance of 
1,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills on corn, 
while wheat is under 60s.; a measure of very. 
doubtful benefit; but as it would probably 
produce a small temporary effect, and the 

iculturists desired it, it was well perhaps it 
should be tried. other principal pro- 
positions of his Lordship were—The Owners 
of Foreign Corn now in warehouse to be 
permitted to grind it for the purpose of ex- 
portation. The Ports to be opened when 
the home price shall be 8@s. and continue 
open until it be below 70s. While the 
price shall be between those sums a duty of 
12s., and an additional 5s. for the first three 
months. A million of Exchequer Bills also 
to be advanced to Ireland. Country One 
Pound Notes to be permitted as at present 
till the expiration of the Bank Charter, 
which is to be extended ten years. The 
Army and Navy Pension List, now near 
5,000,000/. to be contracted for, for 45 
years certain,. and thus to be immediately 
reduced by about 2,200,000/. The Sink- 
ing Fund to be retained at compound inte- 
rest, at least for ten years.—Mr. Western 
said he expected some propositions in ac- 
cordance with the Agricultural Committee ; 
he was therefore di inted; he augured 
no benefit from the advance of Exchequer 
Bills.—Mr. Ricardo said, that the present 
plan was an attack on the Sinking Fund, 
which might be considered to be now 
abandoned. He then in conformity with 
his known sentiments, argued for a free 
trade in corn; and proposed that the fo- 
reign corn now in bond may be taken out 
for home consumption when wheat shall 
exceed 65s., on payment of a duty of 15s. 
on wheat. Several other members spoke, 
but the discussion not having finished at 
half-past one o'clock, the House reported 


ss. —- 

April 30. Mr. Canning brought forward 
motion for the bringing in a Bill to admit 
Catholic Peers into the House of Lords. 
In a most able and eloquent speech, he 
forcibly urged the justice and policy of this 
restoration of rights to some of the most 
noble and loyal families in the Empire; a 
right possessed by them for more than a 
century after the rmation, and of which 
they had been deprived in the reign of 


Charles the Second, in consequence of the 
alarm and indignation excited by the pre- 
tended Popish plot of Titus Oates and his 
confederates. He disclaimed any intention 
by this motion of affecting the general 
question of Catholic Emancipation, but de- 
sired that it might entirely stand on its own 
merits, as a measure of conciliation, devoid 
of danger, charitable before men, and just 
before God.—Mr. Peel contended that the 
doors of the House of Lords should not be 
opened to Catholic Peers while those of the 
Lower House were shut to the members of 
that communion. That if their exclusion 
took place, ima moment of heat and alarm, 
yet the Act of Union with Scotland, at a 
period of more temper, expressly disqualified 
all Scotch Roman Catholic Peers even from 
the power of nomination ; a proof that the 
then Legislature recognized no intention of 
ever again admitting Catholics to legislate. 
But, however, as the whole question was to 
be brought on next Session, there could be 
no benefit from agreeing to this measure ; 
and his principal motive in opposing this 
motion was not so much to exclude a few 
Catholic Peers, as to induce the House to 
postpone the consideration of their case till 
the general claims of the Catholics were 
considered, and proper securities given. — 
Mr. Plunkett fearing, if he were silent, that 
it might be supposed he considered this 
motion of no importance, declared his full 
concurrence in it. The Catholic Peers were 
already admissible as Privy Councillors, from 
which no evil had arisen. This was merely 
calling on Parliament to reverse an act of 
attainder passed in a spirit of injustice. 
Mr. Canning’s motion was carried by a ma- 
jority of five, the numbers being 249 to 244. 





May 1. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave a detailed account of the plan for 
equalizing the burden of the Superannuation 
and ‘Army and Navy Pension List for a term 
of 45 years. Contractors, he said, were to 
be found to receive for the whole of that 
period a fixed sum annually, say 2,800,000. 
engaging to pay during the said 45 years 
the above list of ions, amounting now 
to 5,000,000/. and gradually of course de- 
creasing by deaths and casualties.— Mr. 
Huskisson explained, that b ing to 
market from See to time pp Bren of the 
stipulated sum of 2,800,000/. or Long An- 
nuities for 45 years, as might be done with 
any other Stock, the Contractors would 
have nothing to advance, and their profit 
will be when hereafter the pensioners shall 
die off so fast, as to leave a portion of the 
stipulated 2,800,000/. not disposed of more 
than adequate to satisfy all the remaining 
pensieners. It was observed, that if any 
profit can be made by this plan, the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund would be the best 
contractors; for the Sinking Fund was not 
wanted in the market to keep up the Funds. 

May 2. 
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May 2. Lord Normanby brought for- 
ward a proposition for the abolition of one 
of the offices of Joint Postmasters General. 


His Lordship’s motion in the mt in- 
stance was for an Address to Throne. 
The ion of the office was strenuously 


contended for by the Fg on of — 
derry, who opposed motion by suc 
arguments as the ease afforded. After some 
reasoning upon the convenience of haviug 
a aon Postmaster, in the event of his 
colleague’s sickness, the noble Marquis 
abandoned altogether the ground of the effi- 
ciency of the second Officer, which had, in- 
deed, been rendered untenable by the fact, 
that Lord Clancarty held the office of Post- 
master General during a three years’ absence 
his diplomatic mission. The noble 
Marquis defended the office as an indirect 
mode of remuneratiug unpaid efficient publie 
Officers. His Lordship avowed, with com- 
mendable candor, that the use and purpose 
of the office was to give the Crown an in- 
fluence over the holders, from personal in- 
terest. The House then divided—Ayes, 
216— Noes, 201— Majority against Minis- 
ters 15. The announcement of this Majo- 
rity was received with loud and prolonged 
cheering. 

May 3. A number of Petitions were pre- 
sented upon the subject of the Agricultural 
question. Among others, one from the 
county of Sussex, in offering which to the 
House, Mr. Curteis made use of the re- 
markable expression, that ‘‘ as Ministers 
had deserted the Agriculturalists, the Agri- 
culturalists had no alternative but to desert 
Ministers.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry presented at 
the bar his Majesty's Answer to the Ad- 
dress, moved on the preceding evening by 
Lord Normanby, promising the reduction 
of the office of the second Postmaster-Ge- 
neral. The House then went into the con- 
sideration of the ‘‘ Dead expenditure.” This 
subject gave rise to some animated discus- 
sion, but no new mt was ad d on 
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* Dead Expenditure” ts, and 
the transactions with the : in conelu- 


sion, he remarked upon the inconsistency of 
the former declarations of Ministers, that 
taxes were no burden, with their nt 
professed anxiety for reduction.—The Earl 
of Liverpool replied by a defence of the 
measures impeached by Earl Grey. He said 
Government had never expected that any 
legislative measure could give complete re- 
lief to agriculture, but they had endeavour- 
ed to select the most efficient palliatives. 
Government taxation (as distinguished from 
parochial taxation), he said, affected the 
agricultural population less than any other 
class, and therefore little advantage could 
result to the agriculturalists from any i 
cable reductions of public taxes. To the 
taunt that Ministers were now acting incon- 
sistently with former declarations, in defence 
of taxation, he replied by a denial of its 
truth. He himself had always expressed an 
opinion that taxes were an evil less 01 
than a violation of the public faith. Wit! 
respect to the Bank, he could only lament 
the monopoly which that Corporation en- 
joyed by its Charter; for as their right was 
indisputable, he could go no farther without 
the consent of the Proprietors, which they 
were not disposed to sell at a cheap rate. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne moved for some 
papers upon this last subject, the production 
of which was agreed to. 


In the Hovust or Commons the same 
day, after the presentation of some petitions, 
the Marquis of moved that 
the House should go into a Committee 
upon the Agricultural Report.—Mr. Ellice 
opposed the motion in an elaborate speech, 
the main argument of _— was, that any 
thing tending to raise the price of agricul- 
rm Sones would be "ms to - 
nufacturing and commercial interests; but 
though his reasoning went generally to the 
principle of the Report, the hon. member 





either side of the House, and the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was carried 
by a large te. 

Mr. Canning’s Bill for admitting Catholic 
Peers to vote in Parliament was read the first 
time. 

neipere 
House or Lorps, May 6. 

Earl Grey took the opportunity to animad- 
vert in terms of severity upon the 
Report of the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Commons, and to arraign all the 
late measures of Ministers; as well those 
which had ived the tion of Parlia- 
ment, as those which are in progress. His 
Lordship particularly alluded to the scheme 
of pretended relief to the agricultural inte- 
rest, which it was understood Ministers had 
borrowed from the Committee ; to the 





it sp y against the clause under 
discussion—the first clause of the Report— 
which advises that an advance, by way of 
loan, of one million, shall be made to the 
agriculturalists in distress, upon the security 
of corn in warehouse, whenever the price of 
wheat shall be below 60s.—Mr. Benett (of 
Wilts) deprecated the invidious preference 
claimed for the manufacturing and commer- 
mercial interests. He said the landlords 
would be satisfied with the rents of 1792, 
with a proportionable reduction of taxation, 
which S considered the only effectual mea- 
sure of relief.— After two or three members 
had spoken shortly, the Marquis of London- 
derry rose to defend the clause. He contend- 
ed that the proposed measure (which was to 
be treated merely as a temporary expedient) 
would operate beneficially by equalizihg the 
markets, and securing the small farmer 


against the necessity of selling at a disad- 
vantage. 
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vantage. —Mr. Curwen expressed his appro- 
bation of the first clause, and hinted some- 
thing of the advantage of a permanent mea- 
sure founded on similar principles.— Mr. 
Brougham nick-named the measure a pawn- 
broking scheme.—Mr. Huskisson oppused 
the clause, on the ground that if the markets 
rose, the proposed million would be useless ; 
but if they fell, there would be a great 
scramble for it. Several other members 
spoke. Those in opposition opposing the 
clause very earnestly, and the country- 
gentlemen treating it rather coldly ; when, 
at length, the Marquis of Londonderry con- 
fessed that he had opposed in the committee 
the clause which he had just been recom- 
mending to the House, and consented to its 
abandonment. 


—>— 
House or Commons, May 7. 


The House applied itself to the conside- 
ration of the Agricultural Committee Re- 
port. The propositions offered to the at- 
tention of the House were, upon the sugges- 
tion of the Marquis of Londonderry, mar- 
shalled in the following order:—ist. The 
proposition of Sir Thomas Lethbridge, re- 
commending the highest rate of import 
duty (35s. per quarter). —2d. The proposi- 
tion of Mr. Benet, recommending a duty 
of 24s. per quarter.—3d. Mr. Ricardo’s pro- 
position for a fixed duty of 10s. The dis- 
cussion commenced with a disputation be- 
tween Messrs. Atwood and Ricardo upon the 
question of currency.—The Marquis of 
Londonderry followed, rebuking the dis- 
putants for this ill-timed display of their 
proficiency in Political Economy; and ex- 
pressing his disapprobation, more or less, 
of all the three propositions immediately 
before the House.—Sir Francis Burdett 
made an attack upon the system of Govern- 
ment for the last 30 years, and broadly re- 
commended a reduction of the interest on 
the public debt.—He was answered by Mr. 
Robinson, who, amidst the cheers of the 
House, challenged the Honourable Baronet 
to bring forward his proposition for a viola- 
tion of the public faith in the form of a 
specific motion, but Sir Francis made no 
reply to the challenge.—Mr. Ricardo spoke 
in defence of his proposition, and thus con- 
cluded the debate of this night. 





May 8. The subject of the Agricultural 
Report was resumed, when Mr. Benett (of 
Wilts) opened the discussion by a long and 
able speech in recommendation of bis plan. 
An almost unprecedented number of speakers 
followed, amongst whom Mr. Bankes and 
Lord Althorp argued at length, in favour 
of a protection to the agriculturalists. It 
was admitted on all hands that the restric- 
tive import duty should be regulated by the 
minimum price at which foreign corn could 
be imported. But with respect to the 


average price of grain in the foreign markets, 
and even its price at the present moment, 
all, including his Majesty’s Ministers, seem- 
ed equally uncertain: opini fluctuated 
between 20s. and 45s. probably according to 
the different markets with respect to which 
the speakers had been informed. Im the 
end, Sir T. Lethbridge’s proposition was 
rejected by a majority of 243 to 24. 
Previously to the resumption of the 
Agricultural Committee, Mr. Wyvil moved, 
as an amendment to the order of the day, a 
resolution, that the only effective mode of 
giving relief to the Agriculturalists would be 
by a reduction of taxation. This resolution 
he prefaced by a declaration, that the scale 
of reduction from which relief was to be 
expected, was not less than twenty millions 
lly. A proposition so outrageous, ne- 
cessarily ensured the defeat of the particular 
motion. 
May 9. The consideration of the Agri- 
cultural Committee Report was resumed. 
After a few words from Mr. Denison, who 
professed his despair of relief to the suffer- 
ing Agriculturalists from any other source 
but a reduction of taxes, Lord Althorp 
proposed an amendment to the resolution 
of Mr. Ricardo to the following effect; 
namely, that a fixed import duty of 20s. 
should be imposed upon foreign wheat, and 
a drawback or bounty of 18s. allowed on ex- 
ported foreign or British wheat. His Lord- 
ship expressed his confidence that such an 
arrangement would make Great Britain an 
exporting country. This proposition called 
up Mr. Ricardo, who entertained the House 
with a long and formal thesis upon the 
general question, which terminated in the 
conclusion, that 7s. would be a sufficient 
import duty to protect the British farmer, 
although in submission to public opinion, 
and to cover possible errors in his calcula- 
tion (of the terms of which he said nothing) 
he had allowed ten shillings in his Resolu- 
tion. Mr. Benett (of Wilts) called in vain 
for the terms of the Hon. Member’s calcu- 
lations, which determined 7s. as a sufficient 
protecting duty. The debate was continued 
by Mr. Curwen, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Mr. Lockhart, and a number of other mem- 
bers. At length the question was put upon 
Lord Althorp’s amendment, which was re- 
jected hy a majority of 220 to 24, The 
question was next put upon Mr. Ricardo’s 
resolution for a duty of 20s. to be diminished 
1s. annually until it fell to 10s. at which 
sum it was to be fixed, with a bounty of 7s. 
upon exportation. This Resolution was 
also rejected, the numbers being—Ayes, 25 
—Noes, 218. The Marquis of Londonderry 
then moved, ‘* That the present duties do 
cease and determine.” This motion was 
carried by a majority of 218 to 36. His 
Lordship then proposed a Resolution in 
substance as follows, which was carried 
without a division—That the Ports shall 
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not be opened until the home price of Wheat 
shall have reached 80s.; that when the 
home price shall have declined to 70s. the 
ports shall be closed; that for the first 
three months after the opening of the ports, 
foreign wheat shall pay a duty of 17s. and 
after that period a duty of 12s. 





May 10. The House of Commons was 
chiefly occupied with the debate upon the 
second reading of Mr. anne ill for 
admitting Catholic Peers into Parliament. 
The Marquis of Londonderry, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Peel, and Mr. Wetherell were the prin- 
cipal speakers; the motion for the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 235 to 
223. 

May 13. The Report of the Committee 
of the House upon tlie Distresses of Agri- 
culture was brought up. On the motion 
for bringing up the Report, Colonel Davies 
expressed his approbation of the Resolutions 
of the Marquis of Londonderry; but pro- 
posed to add a series of Resolutions to be 
adopted concurrently with them. These 
Resolutions were founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the Irish farmer possessed an ad- 
vantage over his British competitor in an 
exemption from the Excise duties on Hides, 
Soap, Candles, and Salt ; and they proposed 
that three-fourths of the duties on the three 
former articles, and the whole of the salt 
duty, should be repealed. As a measure ne- 

to impartiality, it was added, that 
the Irish Window and Leather Taxes should 
also be given up. After the Resolutions 
had been read, the Speaker interfered, and 
pronounced the discussion of them irregular 
in the present stage of the question. Co- 
lonel Davies was in consequence compelled 
to abandon his motion.—The House. then 
took the Agricultural Report into considera- 
tion. Sir J. Sebright expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the Resolutions embodied in the Re- 
port, which Mr. Western, on the other hand, 
described as neither directly nor remotely 
serving the interests of agriculture. The 
Hon. Member affirmed, that the present 
prices of wheat and rye at Hamburgh were, 
—the former from 26s. to 31s. per quarter, 
the latter from 13s. to 14s. He animad- 
verted with great severity upon Mr. Peel’s 
Bill, and alluded to his former intimation 
upon the subject of a return to a paper 
currency —Mr. John Smith, adverting to 
the poate and speech of Mr. Wyvill 
upon a former evening, combated at some 
length the opinion, that the icultural 
population would be benefited by the exces- 
sive reduction of taxation, suggested by the 
Member for York. The effect of such a 
measure Mr. Smith traced through the fol- 
lowing chain of consequences w The reduc- 
tion of dividends one half—a corresponding 
fall in the price of Stock—an enormous 
tise in the Foreign Exchanges—a demand 
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for bullion from the Bank, which could not 
be answered for a month —a refusal on the 
part of the Government to pay the Bank — 
the bankruptcy of that ion —the 
ruin of the Country Ban’ almost total 
absence of currency which must ensue, and 
which, independent of the promiscuous de- 
struction in which the collateral operation 
of the measure must involve all classes, 
would directly tend to diminish infinitely 
the price of grain, upon the immutable prin- 
ciple, that prices are re by the 
amount of money in circulation— Lord 
Althorp, and several Members who had 
voted with Mr. Wyvill, disclaimed any par- 
ticipations he the Fuad to which that 
gentleman had, in his speech, pro; to 
the reduction of a Fre Repoce 
of the Committee was, at length, proposed 
and adopted by a majority of 153 to 22. 
Messrs. Huskisson and Ricardo then pro- 
posed their respective Resolutions, merely 
with a view to have them entered on the 
Journals : they were of course xejected. 





May 14. Mr. Hume proposed four Reso- 
lutions demanding inquiry into the state of 
the Government of the Ionian Islands. 
The Hon. Member introduced his motion 
by a long speech, in the course of which he 
alleged many charges of tyranny and oppres- 
sion against the High Commissioner Sir T. 
Maitland. He was satisfactorily replied to 
by Mr. Wilmot, and the House rejected the 
motion by a majority of 152 to 67. 





May 15. A discussion arose upon a pe- 
tition from the county of Sligo, complain- 
ing of the exaction of the tithe of potatoes, 
to which by law, and, as it seems, by 
in three of the provinces, the Clergy are 
entitled, but which they have not hitherto 
claimed in Connaught. Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Dennis Browne, Sir J. Newport, and the 
other great landholders, combated the 
claims of the Clergy. 

Mr. Lennard moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the a ex- 
pences of the Government. He spoke at 
great length, comparing the expenditure 
of this country at present with the expen- 
diture in 1792; and also with the present 
diplomatic expenditure of America. The 
Hon. Member adverted icularly to the 
recent appointment of Mr. Wynn to the 
Swiss Cantons, with a salary of 4,0001. for 
the discharge of duties, which had been for 
seven years executed by another Gentle- 
man for 250/. a year.—The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry defended the present diplomatic 
establishment upon the ground of the changes 
which have taken place in Europe. He con- 
tended for the important rank of Switzerland 
in the present European system ; and in proof 
cited the fact, that at this moment one of 
the most distinguished statesmen of the Rus- 

sian 
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sian Court, Count Capo d’Istria, and the ne- 
phew of Prince Talleyrand, filled the stations 
of Ambassadors from their respective nations 
to the Swiss Cantons. He distinctly denied 
that Mr. Wynn stood in more advan 
circumstances than his ; = 
ing, on the other hand, that the salary of 
his mission had been reduced 10 per cent. 
on bis intment. The large salaries of 
the French and Belgian Ministers his Lord- 
ship defended as necessary, to enable those 
Ambassadors to maintain becoming hospita- 
lity towards the English abroad, of whom, 
he said, no less than 8000 reside at Brussels. 
With respect to the motion immediately be- 
fore the House, he deprecated the doctrine 
that the foreign relations of the country 
should be yearly exposed by an annual in- 
vestigation of the diplomatic de ent 
of the Civil List; ond Gestred, that if the 
Committee were granted, he would never 
meet it as a Minister.—Sir J. Mackintosh and 
Messrs. Tierney and Creevey spoke in su 
= of the motion, and ridiculed the Noble 

arquis’s threat of resignation, whiclr was, 
however, justified by Mr. C. Wynn, as per- 
fectly accordant with the Constitution. Upon 
a division, Mr. Lennard’s motion was reject- 
ed by a majority of 274 to 147. 


May 16. Sir T. Lethbridge presented a 
Petition from the City of Bath, complaining 
of the injury resulting to the country from 
the emigration of higher and middle 
classes to the Continent, and praying for a 
tax to be imposed upon Absentees. The 
Hon. Baronet estimated the number of 
British families at resident abroad 
in Europe at 10,000; their daily expendi- 
ture at five guineas each ily; and the 
annual amount drained from country 
consequently at 18,200,000 guineas!! This 
calculation was however received with loud 
laughter by the House.—Mr. Ricardo assert- 
ed that the effect of an Absentee Tax would 
be to diminish in a serious degree the capital 
of the ki vp then ye pe 
now gene draw the annual ts 
of their capital, — in the event _— 
a tax, remove their property altogether. 
The Hon. Member aubel ~ A Selden 
that the present taste for emigration would 
not be permanent. A revision of our com- 
mercial system would, he said, render Eng- 
land the cheapest country in the world. 
The payment of the national debt, which 
was to form a of the revised system, he 
considered as by no means impracticable.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer concurred 
in Mr. Ricardo’s views of the evils of an ab- 
—_ tax ; : stated, that the only effec- 
tual means of repressing emigration, was b 
rendering home au and comfortable. 
The Petition was read and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Warre brought forward a specific mo- 
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tion upon the subject of Mr, Wynn's Mi- 
sion eo the Swiss br miye 7 The done: was 
jected by a majority of 274 to 141. 
ae L bho ‘edbasdihed a motion for 
placing at the 1 of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 50,000/. to be ex 
in the districts now suffering from famine. 
The money was to be bestowed in the em- 


ployment of the labouring poor, in making 
roads through those hitherto impervious 
tracts of mountain and bog, which have for 


centuries served as the nurseries and retreats 
of insurrection and outrage. Mr. Goulburn’s 
Pp ition met with the cordial approbation 
of all parties in the House. 


May 17. The House was occup‘ed with 
a long debate upon the West Indies and 
American Trade Bill, in ye of which 
the respective doctrines of monopoly and 
free cate were discussed at ample length, 
and Mr. Brougham asserted, in the most 
unqualified terms, that the present suffer- 
ings of the West India Proprietors are much 

ater than those of the Agriculturists of 

d. . 

May 20. The question of Irish Tithes 
was introduced incidentally upon the pre- 
sentation of a petition from a Mr. Carew, 
a lay impropriator in the Queen’s County. 
Mr.Goulburn took the opportunity of stating, 
pry tag bed ion @ measure to re- 
medy t ships sometimes practised by 
the present system of collecting tithes. Mr. 
S. Rice and Sir John Newport professed their 
dissatisfaction at any thing short of an abo- 
lition (or, to use the delusive term employ- 
ed, a ** commutation”) of Tithes. 

The House went into a Committee upor 
Dr. Phillimore’s Marriage Act Amendment 
Bill. The measure was vehemently opposed 
by Mr. Wetherell; but it received the warm 


8 7 Sir James cater and the 
is of Londonderry latter express- 
ing a deep abhorrence of the existing mar- 


code. 

Mr. Wallace moved for a Committee of 
the House upon the Trade and Navigation 
Bill. The object of the Bill, he said, was 
to simplify the Navigation Law of the coun- 
try, and to extend and improve our com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign countries. 
There were three classes of Acts prior to 
the 12th of Charles II. which he 
to repeal—those which had fallen into total 
disuse—those which were contradictory to 
the principle of Navigation Laws, as they 
existed at present—and those which had 
been rendered unnecessary by subsequent 
enactments. The Bill was read clause by 
clause, and some verbal amendments pro- 

and negatived without discussion. 
On a verbal amendment by Mr. 
Wodehouse, the House divided; the amend- 


ment was lost by a majority of 67 to 14. 
FO. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
oe 


SPAIN. 
issued by the ah 


Webs vante by 


From a proclamation 
tical chief of Gerona, it 
band of Misas, after having 
some regular troops and ee militia, fled in 
different directions, but afterwards rallied to 
the number of 300. On the Ist inst. this 


band was attacked by r Liobera, and 
completely defeated. The rebels took re 
within the French territory. ‘They were, 
order of the French authorities, placed in a 
state of quarantine, and their arms and mu- 
nitions burnt in presence of the Spanish 
troops. In consequence of the communica- 
tions which took place, it was agreed that 
these refugees should be sent into the inte- 
rior of France. 

According to the Quotidiéne, the dis- 
turbances in Spain are daily increasing. The 
town of Lorca is ape as havi ore 


the seat of a serious between 
litary and the people. sgt individuals, 
charged 


with a conspiracy against the Con- 
stitutional system, had for some time been 
confined in the prisons of that On 
the 30th of A , several placards were put 
up, in which good Spaniards were invited 
to set the prisoners free. 
we torn dwn yen fom town 
commander, and several companies were put 
tmier arms, and drawn out. These threat- 


served ely 0 to augment 
== escence: multitudes as- 
in various places, and a troop of la- 
peasants, armed wih * trabu- 
he guid and set the prisoners 

on: ™ public authorities immediately 
called out the whole garrison, but the im- 
pulse given was already too strong ; crowds 
collected round the house of the Judge of 
First Instance, exclaiming, ‘‘ Long live the 
King! Long live Religion! Down with the 

perm yoy Inquisition !” ‘The soldiers 
attem disperse the people, but in vain. 
The a of the Judge was entered by main 
ney hye all the ~ to relate 
to the proceedi against t isoners 
were burnt. The house itself caught fire, 
and was destroyed with the furniture it con- 
tained. Fresh detachments of troops arrived, 
and the order was given to fire on the peo- 
ple; but its execution only served to render 
the populace more furious and more daring. 
A desperate struggle ensued, in which many 
were killed on both sides. The military com- 
mander, however, having directed his men 
not to spare their shot, they ultimately re- 
mained masters of the field of aetion; but 
it was not till two e’clock, p.m. that tran- 
quillity was restored. Reinforcements were 
procured the next day from Marcia, but 
much alarm’still continued to be felt. The 


accounts published by the conqueri 

admit a Nets of eight killed and sixteen 
wounded; but the number was thought to 
be mock more considerable. 

visits were making to endeavour to find out 
the leaders of this attempt at insurrection, 
but they had not yet been discovered. There 
has also been a serious disturbance at Car- 


thagena ; but owing to the unexampled pa- 
tience of the military, no lives were lost on 


either side. 
ITALY. 

Rome.—On the 7th February, a Colum- 
barium, in perfect esteem with _orvs 
tiful paintings 9 
discovered in the Vigna Raffin on the Via 
we nore Among act inscriptions, one 

be! toa n of the age of é 
(Vikit Amis LXNX) Fricnds hove sonsteh 
ed their names on s gent a erry 
therefore furnish a remarkable addition to 


8 > to 

an soos with him Ie to suse ad i 
hip’s servant following dragoon 

oto tke Rabies grok mabod al 

his Lordship’s servant sad endl arrest— 

ir is under investigation at 


Pa Bone br 
ccounts i to the 11th 
ult. relate fresh excesses there against the 
Greeks, oceasioned by the news of the re- 
volt in Scio. Two Greeks had lost their 
lives, and the Franks were loudly menaced 
A council was assembled to deliberate upoa 
measures for ing order, to which the 
Aga of the Janissaries was summoned, and 
aseiset, on his personal responsibility, to 
revent their recurrence. In consequence, 
e patrolled the streets with a strong force, 
and took 240 “‘vagabonds” into pe ge 
80 of whom he caused to be strangled, and 
sent the others on board the fleet. In cqn- 
sequence of the revolt in Seio, seven more 
Greek merchants were added to the h 
reviously in confinement, and of whose li- 
Lodin. through the intercession of Lord 
Strangford, great hopes had been entertain- 
ed before the arrival oe the intelligence from 
Scio. Exactions the most severe were also 
levied on the persons connected with Scio, 
who had been compelled to a contribution 
of 150,000 piastres per month, for the 
Pacha, Governor, and garrison of that island, 
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inde ntly of the extortions practised by 
the Pacha 


The Greeks are besieging the Turks in’ 


the citadel of Athens, the temples of which 


are dreadfully injured, and will probably be“ 


wholly destroyed—the town is a heap of 
ruins. What will the revilers of Lord El- 

in say to this, who boasted so greatly of 
the inlignent feelings of the Greeks at being 
robbed of their treasures by the Northern 
Goth? Had not his Lordship saved what 
we now possess, not a fragment would have 
remained, and we should have had to la- 
ment the truth of his prognostications, for 
the sake of the polished Athenians’ love of 
ancient art. 

Extract of a Letter from Tunis, from the 
Austrian Consul, dated 1st May:—‘*A 
vessel has just arrived in eighteen days 
from Constantinople, bringing information 
that all the differences between the Porte 
and the Russians had been amicably settled. 
The former are immediately to evacuate Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. The Ottoman fleet, 
consisting of five ships of the line, and as 
many frigates and transports, had landed at 
the Island of Scio 7,000 men, which, to- 
roe with 4,000 that were shut up ina 
ortress, had made a massacre of the Greeks, 
and afterwards sailed for Samos.” 


RUSSIA. 


A dispute of a singular, but of a serious 
description, is now in agitation between the 
Russian and American Governments :—Rus- 
sia claims the whole of the North-west coast 
of America down to the 51st degree of la- 
titude, and prohibits the entrance of any fo- 
reign ships into the seas within that lati- 
tude, or within 100 Italian miles of the 
shore; declaring, also, that she shall con- 
sider all vessels as knowingly contravening 
this her claim, which have feft an European 
port since last March, or shall leave an Ame- 
rican one after the Ist of July. To this the 
American Government answers by expressing 
the utmost surprise at such a proceeding. 
The territorial line separating the two coun- 
tries ought to have been drawn by commis- 
sioners on both sides ; and, at all events, the 
claims of Russia ought not to descend be- 
low the 55th degree of latitude, that being 
the position of her Southernmost settle- 
ment. The reply to this reasoning by the 
Russian negotiator is this: That Russia had 
no occasion to settle the territorial boundary 
by means of commissioners, as she knew very 
well of herself how far her right extended, 
and therefore needed not to trouble any other 
nation with an inquiry on the subject; and 
that the situation of the Russian settlement 
of Nov-Archangelsk, at latitude 57 degrees, 
is no proof that that point was the utmost 
bound of the Russian discoveries, as they 
had been carried much farther under a num- 


ber of well-known and celebrated captains. 


Foreign News. 





[May, 


non = we Rene 

A rt to ouse of Representatives 
res ae the Navy, states, that there has 
been built and equipped one ship of the 
line ; that there have a and launch- 
ed three ships and one frigate; ready to 
launch, one ship ; an | finished, one ship 
and two frigates; half-finished, one ship ; 
prepared to be put on the stocks one ship 
and three frigates, and materials nearly col- 
lected for building one ship, three frigates, 
and two steam batteries. The question of 
the recognition of the independence of the 
Spanish South American aac was car- 
ried in the House of the Representatives by 
167 tol. 

St. Domingo.—The Spanish of this 
island having thrown off its allegiance to 
the Mother Country, the Haytian Presideut, 
Boyer, it will be remembered, marched upon 
pe took possession of the same. We now 
learn, by advices from that quarter, that a 
number of French colonists in the city of 
St. Domingo, on hearing that Boyer was 
coming to claim the supremacy of the Spa- 
nish part of the island, sent up an invita- 
tion to the French Admiral at Martinique, 
offering him the allegiance of the country, 
and assuring him that they had a large force 
to. withstand Boyer. On the 13th of Fe- 
bruary, pip of the line, three frigates, three 
transports, four brigs, and four schooners, 
having on board two thousand men, and fifty 

ieces of field artillery, left St. Pierre’s, 

artinique, in consequence, with an inten- 
tion to take Spanish part of St. Do- 
mingo.—Boyer had obtained re gar al 
sion of the Spanish part of the Island, when 
the French Admiral, with his fleet, arrived 
off St. Domingo, to whom the Haytian Chief 
sent a message, informing him, that if he 
landed a single man on the Island in enmity, 
he would order a general massacre of all the 
French whites in the island, and some ac- 
counts state, that the whites of other coun- 
tries were also included in the threat, and 
that he had also prohibited a wae 
i ro in the island. The French Ad- 
minal nag ll and it is said, sailed for Puerto 
Rico. Other accounts say, he landed his 
troops at the Peninsula of and that 
Boyer had marched against him. This af- 
fair has excited great interest and anxiety 
among those connected with the trade in 
that quarter. 

CHINA. 

Extract of a letter from Canton, dated 
Dec. 28 :—** We have had a sad fracas here 
between Captain Blackwood, of his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s frigate Topaz, and the native 
Chinese. It appears that Captain Black- 
wood had sent the frigate’s boats on shore 


to water, when a dispute arose between the 
boat’s crew and the Chinese inhabitants of 
the village of Linton, near which they had 
landed. The natives attacked the on 
wit 
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with bamboos, &c. and the men, it is said, 
were in imminent danger from the immense 
superiority and the violence evinced by their 
antagonists. Captain Blackwood, observing 
the peril of his seamen in the unequal com- 
bat, opened a fire upon the village to cover 
their retreat to the boats, and it is said 
nine Chinese were killed and four wounded, 
although no accurate or positive account 
a 
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has yet been obtained. Since this the frigate 
and a large English country ship were lying 
off Linton with their ing netting u 

Daily consultations have been held with 
each other by the chief men of this place 
and the Officers of Government, and every 
idea is entertained here that the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and China will be sus- 
pended by order of the Chinese Government.” 


— o> 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Irish Papers contain some accounts 
of outrages; but neither very numerous 
nor atrocious. These papers — bene 

ful and joyous panegyrics on the bene- 
Coa of 2 eh revion, which has so 
munificently stepped forward to the relief 
of the starving peasantry of the sister island. 


A ing has been held at the Mansion- 
house, Dublin, for the purpose of promoting 
a subscription for the relief of the distressed 
labouring in the South and West of 
Ireland. ongst the eminent personages 

resent were—The Duke of Leinster, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
Judge Johnson, the Bishop of Kildare, Mr. 
Ellis, M. P. and Admiral Oliver. The Lord 
Mayor presided. A Committee of twenty-one 
was appointed to receive subscriptions, and 
to communicate with the London Commit- 
tee, established for the same laudable object. 

The Belfast Irishman says, ‘* Our paper 
of to-day contains the proudest record of 
the human heart :—a whole nation, strangers 
to the sufferers,—fellow-subjects, it is true, 
but still strangers,—giving out their utmost 
means to mitigate the agony of their sorrows. 
Generals, officers, soldiers, clubbing their 
pay—erecting their military bank, on which 
the starving Irish may draw! Why, this 
is a spectacle of human benevolence, which 
is sufficient to obliterate whole ages of 


oppression.” 
—o>- 

VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

April 23. On this day the foundation- 
stone of one of the new Churches erecting 
by the National Commissioners was laid at 
Tildesley Banks, Lancashire, the commemo- 
ration-day of the Patron Saint (St. George 
the Martyr) having been selected for the 
purpose. 1 usual ceremonies were ob- 
served on the occasion. A procession was 
arranged at the seat of Thomas Johnson, 
Esq. the donor of the site, and advanced to 
the ground at one o'clock. The stone was 
then laid, with a silver trowel, over a glass 
case containing coins and medals of the 
reigning Sovereign, after which an appro- 
priate prayer was offered up by the Vicar of 
the pari Selections from the Psalms 
were sung by the attendant Choristers, and 


the ceremony concluded with the national 
anthem, and a loyal acclamation from as- 
sembled thousands, of ‘* health and long 
life to King George the Fourth, Duke of 
Lancaster.”” The workmen were then feasted 
at the expence of Mr, Johnson, and the 
evening was closed with private hospitalities 
and public festivity. ere are few situa- 
tions to which the benefits of the National 
Fund could have been extended with more 
—- than Tildesley. It is seated in 
one of the most populous districts of Lan- 
cashire, and from the numbers drawn to- 
ther by extended commerce and manu- 
tures, the want of accommodation at pub- 
lic worship, for members of the establish- 
ment, has long been severely felt. The 
entire township (which averages a distance 
of four miles from the parish Church of 
Leigh) contains a population of 4575 souls, 
and the Tildesley Banks estate alone (which 
on descending to its present proprietor Mr. 
Johnson, before-mentioned, was divided 
into two farms only), now contains 540 
houses, and 2350 inhabitants. In point of 
situation also, with reference to Architec- 
tural effect, the Church will enjoy peculiar 
advantages. It will rise from a hit com- 
manding a view of seven counties, and pre- 
senting itself conspicuously to the surround- 
ing parts of Cheshire and Lancashire. All 
the fabrick will be of close-grained white 
stone, and the designs (which have been 
supplied by Mr. Smirke) are formed on the 
purest models of lancet-arch or acutely- 
inted Gothic. A spire, of 150 feet in 
height, will crown the effect of the whole. 


Tithes and Poors’ Rates.—At the adjourn- 
ed Quarter Sessions for the county of Nor- 
Jfolk, held at Holt, on Friday, the 26th ult. 
appeals were entered into against the Poor- 
rates of eight different parishes, in conse- 
quence of the decision at the Norwich Ses- 
sions, on Dr. Bulwar’s appeal against the 
Cawston rate. The Doctor had been rated 
at 550/. for his tithes, against which he 
appealed upon the ground ‘‘ that it exceed- 
ed a fourth of the Assessment upon the 
titheable property in the Parish, which he 
contended was the proportion at which tithes 
should be assessed to the Poor-rate.”” The 
Court dismissed the Appeal, being unanimous- 


ly of opinion, that there was no rule in law 
for 
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for fixing a rtional assessment on 
Tithes compared with land, and that the 
only principle was, to assess all real pro- 
perty according to the age value or 
veokt which it yielded. e object of the 
appellants in these cases was to obtain new 
assessments in their several parishes, upon 
the principle established by that decision, 
viz. that of rating both tithe and land at 
the profit they respectively yield, to do 
which the present assessment upon land 
must be very considerably reduced. The 

peals which had been entered into against 
the Poor-rates of Great Snoring, Cley next 
the Sea, Edgefield, and Docking, were, on 
Mr. Cooper’s motion, then ordered to be 
respited. Mr. Preston said, he must claim 
some share of the melancholy proceedings 
of the day, being instructed to make two 
motions of the same kind as those which 
had been made by his Learned Friends. He 
accordingly moved to respite appeals against 
the Poor-rates of Stanhoe and Burnham 
Westgate. 

Disturbances in Monmouthshire.— On Sa- 
turday morning, the 11th inst. a large party 
of Colliers assembled at Gellyhaw colliery, 
stopping by force and chaining together 19 
waggons laden with coals for the Tredegar 
works. Intelligence of this outrage and 
complaint having been made to J. H. Mog- 

idge, esq. the neighbouring Magistrate, 

e instantly repaired to the spot, accom- 
panied by Captain Lewis’s troop of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, who were at the time break- 
fasting at Woodfield. In less than 20 mi- 
nutes, however, a general attack was made 
on the waggons in the rear, and the coals 
were thrown out; upon which, hoping to 
avoid the painful alternative of ordering the 
cavalry to charge, the Magistrate seized one 
of the ringleaders; but, after some re- 
sistance, he was rescued, and the caval 
were then ordered to clear the ground, which 
was effected in a few minutes, with equal 
celerity and humanity, not a single indivi- 
dual being even wounded. The waggons 
were then forwarded under guard of the 
cavalry, and, together with 55 others (mak- 
ing in the whole 74 waggons), were con- 
veyed, notwithstanding repeated attempts to 
break up the roads in advance, to within 
three miles of the Tredegar works, where 
they were met by a detachment of the Scots 
Greys, under Captain Wyndham, accompa- 
nied by the Vicar of Abergavenny. On 
Sunday morning last a most inflammatory 
hand-bill, containing the most horrid 
menaces, was found stuck up in a Jevel be- 
longing to Messrs. Lee, George, and Smith, 
near Pontypool ; and we understand the 
collieries of those gentlemen are so com- 
pletely deserted, that not only must the 
furnaces at Blaendore be speedily blown out, 
but it is expected a supply for their tin- 
works will not be to be obtained, 
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New Cuvurcn or Sr. Pancras. 


This Church, erected for the 
anes of St. Paneras, in the gene- 
ral plan of the exterior, is founded on a model 
of the ancient Temple of Erectheus at 
Athens. The portico is formed by eight 
Ionic pillars of great magnitude, of the most 
beautiful description. There are three 
entrances under the portico, the centre one 
an exact representation of the entrance to 
the Greek Temple; the rich ornaments and 
mouldings have been executed from models 
by Mr. Rossi, in ‘ terra cotta.” The side 
doors are in the same classical taste. At 
the Eastern end of the Church are two pro- 
jecting wings, the one designed for a re- 

istry, and the other for a vestry-room. 
ey are formed upon the model of the 
Pandeseum, which was attached to the 


Temple of Erectheus, and are richly deco- 
rated with mouldings, » and other or- 
naments. Beneath. wings are the 


entrances to the catacombs ; above the en- 
trances emblematical figures in Grecian cos- 
tume are to be erected, with inverted torches 
in their hands. There will likewise be sar- 
cophagi on each side of the doors, and the 
poppy and branches will be intro- 
duced. The end is semi-circular, 
and in this particular only, differs from the 

i » which is square. On the summit 
of this end are what are termed Grecian 
tiles, standing at about two feet distance 
from each other. These, like the other 
ornaments, are composed of terra cotta, and 
are the common finish to all the Grecian 
roofs. They are to be continued all round 
the Church ; and give an air of lightness to 
the upper part of the structure which it 
would not otherwise 4 

The steeple is from an Athenian 
model—the Temple of the Windgsaid to be 
built by Pericles, which has been followed as 
closely as circumstances would permit. Its 
elevation from the ground is 165 feet. It 
is of an octagonal form, and consists of two 
stories, each supported by eight pillars. 
There is an ornamental roof, and the whole 
surmounted by a cross, The original was 
surmounted by a figure which turned on a 
pivot, and indicated the quarter from whence 
the wind blew; hence the title of * The 
Temple of the Wind.” 

The interior of the Church is extremely 
neat and elegant. 

The vestibule is a correct re ntation of 
the interior of the ‘* Temple of the Wind.” 
Above the communion table, and detached 
from the wall, are six splendid verd antique 
Scagliola columns, with bases and capitals 
of white s marble; copied from the 
** Temple of Minerva.” The galleries are 


supported by pillars of no determinate order, 


taken from the casts of the Elgin — 
ne 
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The galleries themselves are particularly 
plain and f. and without any ornament 

ond jan mouldings cast in terra 
in The pulpit and reading-desk are 
composed of oak of the venerable tree 
so long and so well known as the Fairlop 
oak. The grain of the wood is particularly 
beautiful, yee a brilliant polish. The 
windows of the Church are upon the Gre- 
cian model, they are composed of groynd 
glass with stained borders. The whole ex- 
pense of the building, it is said, will not 
exceed 70,000. It is calculated that there 
are 2500 seats in the Church. 

Tue Consecration. 

Tuesday the 7th of May, having been 
pointed by the Bishop of London for t 
Consecration, at ten o'clock the doors 
were opened, and by eleven the Church 
was completely — by a most respectable 


slightest bustle or confusion. At a little 

fore eleven o'clock, the Bishop was re- 
ceived at the door of the Church by the 

istrar, and Chancellor of the Diocese, 
with the Vicar, Dr. Moore, in their robes, 
accompanied by the Churchwardens and the 
twelve Trustees. After his Lordship had 
been robed, he to the front of 
the altar, where the Petition for the Conse- 
cration was presented by the Vicar, and 
read by the Registrar, after which his Lord- 
- walked down and up the ao aile in 

ing order, alternate’ i 

the coh Peden, the Clergy at then 
making the responses : 


“ 
i 


rei 
4 


read by the Chancellor, and 
the Bishop. The service was 
pressive manner by Dr. Bur- 


im 
Wednesday, May 8. 
tested question between St. 
Andrew’s parish and Thavies Inn, came on 
at Guildhall before Aldermen Wood and 


lay hands, and it had been deeided that thus 
cireumstanced, it was assessable ; especially 
as the parish were bound to su e poor 
of the Inn. After some ion with the 
City Solicitor, the Magistrates granted a 
warrant of distress against one of the inha- 
bitants of the Inn. 


—T May 21. 
The Thirty-third Anniversary of the Li- 
TERARY Funp Society was celebrated at 


the Freemasons’ Tavern. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke + bine - Kael oe 
su d on right is the 
Dike of Somerset, Vidorens Torrin . 
Lord Bolton, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, 

and the Tripolitan Ambassador; on the left 
by Viscount de Chateaubriand, the Right 

‘on. George Canning, &c. The com 
were highly » and numerous. It 
is with the hi satisfaction that we find 
this Charity bursting into popularity: this 
was the first anniversary at which the Duke 
of York presided, and we hail it as a happy 
omen of his future support. The list of do- 
nations, life subserihers, &e. was truly noble, 
and fully merited the warm applause it was 
received with. Among them we yr nH 
His Majesty, 200 guineas; Duke ork, 
50l.; Me Strchan, 1000/. 3 per cents ; Duke 
of Somerset, 10/. 10s.; Lord J. Russell, 
201. ; Lord Bolton, 101. 10s.; Mr. Canning, 
101. 10s. &e. See our Poetry, pp. 449.452. 

Wednesday, May 22. 

The Eistedvod, or Congress of Welsh 
Bards and Minstrels, was held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, under the auspices of the 
Cymrodorion, or Royal Metropolitan Cam- 
brian Institution. The objects of this Con- 
ace ee 

elsh language, and the preservation of 
the remains of Welsh literature. The great 
—_ was, on this occasion, nearly 
with e t com » including a 

ro wn at ladies of ye fechie 
Bir V. W. Wynn, Bart. was called to the 
chair. He was “ane by Lord Kenyon, 
the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, and several 
other persons of distinction who are con- 
nected with the Principality by birth or 
otherwise. The business of the day was 
ned by E. H. Parry, Esq. who detailed 
igin, » and t state of 
ope Pees 
chiefly of the ‘ olden time,” were then 
performed by a select body of harpers and 
vocalists, who were cngiged for the . 
Between the first and second parts of the 
concert, Sir W. W. Wynn announced the 
feigned name of the Author of the “ Prize 
Poem” and the ‘< English Essay,” for the 
present year. He called on the successful 
candidates to come forward and avow them- 
selves, but they did not deem it ne: to 
obey the call. amusements of the after- 
noon concluded with “God Save the King.” 


—@o— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Garpen THeEaTRe. 

May 11. A new operatic Play, by Mr. 
George Colman, entitled the Law of Java. 
The piece is founded on the traditionary 
tales of the fatal effects of the Upas tree. 
The play was conducted with all the skill of 
@ practised dramatist. The incidents were 
striking, and well supported by the respec- 
tive actors. It was received with great ap- 
plause, and repeated for several nights suc- 
cessively. 

PRO- 
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(May. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions, &e. 

April 10. Earl of Morton, K.T. his Ma- 
jesty’s High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

April ig. Sir R.S. Donkin, Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, and Sir John Cameron, invested 
with the insignia of a Knight Commander 
of the Bath.—Mr. Serjeant Blossett, Dr. C. 
Ker, and W. Franklin, esq. (appointed a 
J at Madras) knighted. 

(pril 23. ‘The Marquis of Queensbury 
invested with the Order of the Thistle. — 
Capt. Sir J. Brenton, Bart.R. N.andK.C.B. 
knighted. 

Whitehall, April 24. Richard Powlett 
Wrighte Benyon, of Englefield House, co. 
Berks, esq. has received the Royal Licence 
that he and his issue may relinquish the 
surnames of Powlett and Wrighte, and from 
grateful and affectionate respect for the me- 
mory of his late kinsman, the Rev. Peter 
Beauvoir, of Downham Hall, co. Essex, 
M.A. deceased, and to commemorate his 
descent from the family of De Beauvoir, 
henceforth take and use the surname of De 
Beauvoir, in addition to and after that of 
Benyon; that he may be called Richard 
Benyon De Beauvoir; and that he and they 
may bear the arms of De Beauvoir quar- 
terly in the first quarter with his and their 
family arms. 

War-Office, April 26. 74th foot: Capt. 
D. Stewart, to be Major.—s0th ditto: Ma- 
jor G. D. Pitt, to be Lieut.-col.—Capt. W. 
C. Harpur, to be Major. 

Whitehall, May 10. Sir George Nayler, 
Knight, and Knight of the Royal Hanove- 
rian Guelphic Order, to be Garter Principal 
King of Arms ; and the King was gracious] 
pleased at Carlton Palace to invest him with 
the gold chain and badge appertaining to 
the said office. 

War-Office, May 10. 16th Light Dra- 

ns, Brevet-Col. Francis Newbery, to be 

jeut.-col.—63d Regt. of Foot, Lieut.-col. 
Edw. Burke, to be Lieut.-col.—2d West 


India Regt. Lieut.-col. Edw. O’Hara, to be 

Lieut.-col. 

May 17. Lieut.-col. Hon. E. P. Lygon, 
of 2d Life Guards, to be Col, in the Army. 
EcciesiasticaL ParererMents. 

Hon. and Rev. Hugh Percy (one of the Pre- 
bendaries of Canterbury), to be Archdea- 
con of that Diocese. 

Rev. J. Croft (rector of Saltwood), Preben- 


— Canterbury. 

Rev. Reg. Heber, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Rev. H. C. de Crespigny, Neatishead V 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Robt. Collinson, Holme Cultram V. 
Cumberland. 

Rev. T. Hill, Chesterfield V. Derbyshire. 

Rev. T. Jackson, East Cowton V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Leggett, East Tisted R. Hants. 

Rev. C. S. ore, Broomyard V. Here- 
fordshire. 

Rev. John Page, B.D. Gillingham V. Kent. 

Rev.Geo. Palmer, Harlton R. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. Howell W. Powell, Heapham R. near 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. N. Simons, Ickham R. Kent. 

Rev. Thos. Skrimshire, South Creak V. Norf. 

Rev. J. Thomas, Great Burstead V. Essex. 

Rev. W. Vaux, M.A. Chaplain to Abp. of 
Canterbury. 

Rev. W. Upjohn, Bynham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. G. Whaley, Witnesham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. B. Whitfield, Lawford R. Essex. 





Civit PrererMeENts. 

R. Smith, esq. M.A. of Buckden, Commis- 
sary of Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, and 
Apparitor General of Diocese of Lincoln. 

J. L. Knight, esq. Recorder of Brecon. 

J. Hill, esq. Attorney-general for Chester. 

W. Payn, esq. Treasurer for Berks. 





Mempers ReturnepD TO Par.iaMENT. 
Minehead.—J. Douglas, esq. vice Luttrell. 
Shaftesbury.—Hon. Robt. Grosvenor, vice 

Moore. 


<a 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Bifrons, near Canterbury, the 
Marchioness of Ely, a son.—The Lady of 
Adm. E. T. Smith, a son.—At Banbury, 
the wife of Rev. Geo. Smalley, a son and 
heir —At Halston Hall, Mrs. Rob. Fletcher 
Bradshaw, a son and heir.—At Beech Lodge, 
Great Marlow, Mrs. Wadham Wyndham, a 
son.—At Deal Castle, Hon. Mrs. Crewe, ason. 

April is. Mrs. Spencer Percival, a dau. 
—19. In Upper Wimpole-street, Lady Ame- 
lia-Sophia Boyce, a son.—22. At Brentry 
House, Gloucestershire, the wife of John 
Cave, esq- a dau.—23. At Eton, the wife of 
Rev. Dr. Keate, a son.—The wife of Dr. 
Uwins, Bedford-row, a dau.—26. At Yester- 
house, Haddingtor, Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale, a son and heir, who takes the title of 





Earl of Gifford.—2s. At Twickenham, Mrs. 
Chas. Baldwin, a dau. her 15th child.—g30. 
At mem na near Stamford, Count- 
ess of Lindsey, a dau. 

May 1. Mrs. H. Spink, of Knaresborough, 
two boys and a girl.—3. At Cambridge, the 
wife of Rev. A. B. Henniker, a dau.—4. The 
Lady of Right Hon. Robt. Peel, ason.—s. At 
Cuerden-hall, Lancashire, the wife of R. 
Townley Parker, esq. a son and heir.—6. At 
Gayton, co. Northampton, the wife of Rev. 
J. Bush, a son.—9. At Thomas’s Hotel, 
London, Mrs. Lane Fox, a dau.—1i1. At 
Broughton Rectory, Mrs. Edm. Probyn, a 
son—i12. The wife of the Rev. J. Gould, of 
Newtown Blossomville, a dau.—14. The wife 
of Rev. Dr. Cotton, a daughter. 


MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 

Lately. Rev. Edw. Barton » V. of esq. of Edinburgh, Advocate, to 
Raunds, North. to Sophia, Pe Frances, d. of Sir Jas. Stewart, bt. of Fort 
Whitaker, esq. of Bratton.—Rev. Edw. Stewart, co. -—11. John Mid- 

of South Moreton, to Anne, d. dleton, esq. Lieut. R.N. to d. of J. Scott, 
of Mr. G. R. Ward, of Bruton.—Rev. . of Parliament-street. — 16. Lord Edw. 


Donald Cameron, to Fanny, d. of Rev. T. 
R. Bromfield V. of Napton, co. Warwick. 
—Rev. Chas. » of Downham, to 
Elizabeth, d. of the Rev. Z. Brooke, of 
Monk’s Risborough.—Rev. R. H. Gret- 
ton, R: of Nantwich, to Frances, d. of 
late J. Bennoin, esq. of Chorlton.— Rev. 
Thos. Hill, R. of worth, to d. of Mr. 
oucestershire. — Rev. 


l, York.—Rev. J. C. Morgan, 
to Lord Bp. of Cloyne, and V. of Dris- 
bane, to Elizabeth, d. of late J. Wallis, 
esq. of Westwood, co. Cork.—Rev. Wm. 
Norris, to Anne-Frances, d. of J. Butler, 
esq. of Warblington.—Rev. H. Quartley, 
to Dinah, d. of A. Quartley, esq, of Christ- 
church, Hampshire.— Rev. J. Standly, to 
Caroline Frances, d. of W. O. Brigstocke, 
esq. of Blaenpont, Cardiganshire.— Rev. 
W. A. Trim, of Yetminster, to widow of 
late G. Bullock, esq. of East Coker.— 
Rey. T. Upwood, to Jane, d. of W. Stevens, 
esq. of Pedworth.— Rev. Wm. Walford, 
R. of St. Runwald’s, Colchester, to Mary- 
Anne, d. of Rev. H. Hutton, R. of Beau- 
mont.—John Allen, esq. of Leicester- 
square, to Emma Prichard, of North Brix- 
ton.—Jas. Bulmer, esq. of Wettenhall, 
to Mary, d. of late P. Blackburn, esq. — 
H. M. Bunbury, esq. of Old Burlington-st. 
to Miss Alicia Pillie, of Drimcoe, Ros- 
common.— Wm. son of Edw. Everard, 
esq. of Middleton, Norfolk, to Harriet, d. 
of late A. Bowker, esq. of Lynn.— Lieut.- 
col. Perceval, C.B. to Alicia-Charlotte, d. 
of Sir W. H. Palmer, bt.—At Ripley, 
J. H. Stephens, esq. to Sarah, d. of late 

; H. Roberts, RKR.N.—W. H. C. 
Smyth, esq. of the Exchequer, to Eliza- 
beth-Anne, widow of the late J. Woods, 
esq. Counsellor, of New York.—Edw. John- 
son, esq. to Harriet-Mary; widow of the 
late Rev. W. Bertie, of Grosvenor-sq. and 
niece of the late Philip, Viscount Wen- 
man, of Thame Park, were 
Beverley, 1 Care, esq. to Frederica, d. 
of lean Cheney.—At Clap- 
ham, R. J. Hunter, esq. of Madras, to 
Louisa, d. of Capt. Thomas, of E. I. Com- 
pany’s Service. 

March 8. Edwin Roberts, esq. to the d. 
of Mr. A. Cameron, of Hinley Hill, near 


Beverley. —2@5. Charles C. Parks, esq. of 
Civil Service, to Frances-Susanna, 


@. of W. Archer, esq. of Lymi . 
10. At Bath, Andrew Rutherfurd, 
. Mac. May, 1822. 


11 


O’Bryen, brother of the Marquis of Tho- 
mond, to Lady Elizabeth Somerset, d. of 
the Duke of Beaufort.—18. At King- 
stone, Rev. Thos. Harrison, of Denne Hill, 
Kent, to Jemima-Elizabeth, only d. of late 
C. Branfill, esq. of Upminster ali, Essex. 
— Baker . of Abergavenny 
Castle, to Mary-Anne, d. of T. Stead, esq. 
of Devonshire-street.—At Solihull, Capt. 
Thos. Davis, Bedfordshire Militia, to Char- 
lotte, d. of . J. Edwards, esq. R.N. 
—20. At Clifton, Chas. Fred. Williams, 
egg Law, to ee d. of late R. B, 
Ide Browne, . ley, Salop. 
bec Hereford, Rich. Joo Pond ot 
Lincolns’-inn, Barrister at Law, son of R. 
Powell, M.D. to Martha-Clee, only d. 
of late W. Downes, esq. of Hinton.—22. 
At Chiswick Church, Col. Gardiner, 6th 
foot, to Maria, only d. of late T. Wild- 
man, esq.— 23. Edm. Turton, esq. of Lar- 
- Hall, York, and Bradstead - place, 
ent, to Marianne, only d. of R. B. Live- 
sey, esq. of Kildale.— Rev. S. Wm. 
Perkins, M.A. to Elizabeth, d. of Wm. 
Perry, esq. of Everton, near Live 1.— 
23. Rev. Stephen Middleton, to Mary, d. 
4 John Ware, esq. Me Tiverton. — At 

ublin, Capt. King, 4th dragoons, d- 
son of the’ Earl G Erne, o Charlotte, a. 
of late Ponsonby Tottenham, esq. of Clif- 
ton.—?24. Rev. Wm. Gordon, R. of 
Spaxton, to Diana, d. of late J. Harris, 
esq. of Radford.—At Bath, Rev. Wm. 
Liddiard, R. of Knockmark, co. Meath, 
to Mary-Anne, d. of late J. T. Morin, esq. 
of Weldon Lodge, Bucks.—At Dublin, 
Lieut.-col. Grove, to Anne, d. of F, Dis- 
ney, esq.—Hon. and Rev. Francis Jas. 
Noel, son of Sir G. N. Noel, bt. and Ba- 
roness Barham, to Cecilia-Penelope, d. of 
late P. C. Methuen, esq. of Corsham House, 
Wilts. —25. The Hon. Robt. Fulk Murray 
Greville, to Miss G. Cecilia Lock.—29. At 
Tunbridge, J. B. Bostock, esq. of George- 
street, Mansion- house, London, solicitor, 
son of late Rev. S. Bostock, to Sophia-To- 
vey, d. of R. Kirby, esq. of Meopham Bank, 
Tunbridge.—30. Rev. P. Penson, precentor 
of Durham, to Louisa-Elizabeth, d of late 
Mr. Barley, of Barnes.—Rev. R. Mool 
Master, A.M. to Frances-Mary, d. of @ 
Smith, esq. M. P. 

May 1. At Sunning, Berks, Wm. Ward 
Heathcote, esq. to Eliz. d. of late J. Barton, 
esq. of Deanwater, Cheshire. —?. At Bath, 
Maj.-gen. Sir Wm. Inglis, K.C. B. to Mar- 


garet-Marianne, d. of Maj.-gen. Raymond. 
» eOBITOARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
—~o— 


Sim Isaac Hearn, Garter. 

April 39. At the College of Arms, in 
the 92d year of his age, Sir Isaac Heard, 
Knt, Garter Principal King of Arms, 
born at Ottery St. Mary, in the county 
of Devon, on the 10th of December (old 
style), 1730. He was the son of John 
Heard, sometime of Bridgwater, but 
latterly of London, Gent. by Elizabeth 
his wife, only daughter and at length 
heir of Benjamin Michell, of Sea-side 
House, in the parish of Branscombe, 
and of Slade in the parish of Salcombe 
Regis, in the county of Devon, Gent. 
His grandfather was Isaac Heard, some- 
time of Cork, and afterwards of Bridg- 
water, merchant, a younger son (the 
descendants of the elder being now 
settled on a patrimonial estate in the 
neighbourhood of Cork) of John Heard, 
who emigrated from the county of Wilts, 
and settled at Bandon in Ireland. The 
family of Michell was of great respecta- 
bility in Devonshire, and it appears that 
the grandfather of Benjamin above-men- 
tioned, John Michell, Esq. was seated at 
Sea-side house in the reign of Charles 
the First, and died in 1648; and that 
his son John Michell, of Branscombe, 
Esq. (the maternal great-grandfather of 
Sir Isaac Heard) was one of the Royalists 
who compounded for their estates in 
1655. 

The early pursuits in life of this gen- 
tleman, which circumstances, following 
each other in rapid succession, rendered 
as various as they were active, appeared 
to lead to a profession very different 
from that which he ultimately embraced, 
He was brought up at the Honiton 
Grammar-schvol under the Rev. Mr. 
Lewis, and, at the age of fifteen, he 
entered the navy as a volunteer, on 
board His Majesty’s ship Lynn, com- 
manded by Captain Robert Man, after- 
wards one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
in which ship he served as a midship- 
man from the month of July 1746, to 
the middle of the year 1748. In the 
course of this service, the Lynn being 
employed in the Mediterranean, he had 
the opportunity of visiting the Greek 
islands, the romantic coasts of the 


Adriatic, as well as the coast of Asia, 
and the Southern and Western shores of 
Italy, and derived all that ardent satis- 
faction of which young minds are more 
peculiarly susceptible upon traversing 
the scenes of their recent studies—a 
proof of which manifested itself in the 
lively impression which still remained, 
of the interesting objects which had 
come under his observation in these 
classic regions, even down to the close 
of his protracted life; subjects which, 
after the lapse of upwards of seventy 
years, were frequently dwelt upon with 
the vivacity and fervour which generally 
belong to youth. In 1749, he continued 
his service in the Navy, in the Blandford 
man-of-war, which ship was ordered to 
the coast of Guinea; where, in the 
month of August 1750, an accident oc> 
curred which had nearly proved fatal to 
the young candidate for naval fame. 
From the effect of one of those sudden 
and dreadful tornados with which that 
region is visited, he was carried over- 
board with the main-mast of the ship, 
whilst standing on the top-sail yard en- 
couraging the seamen to their duty. 
But, by one of those interpositions of 
Providence, by which the life of man is 
often preserved, and at a moment when 
the attention of the whole crew was 
directed to disencumber the vessel from 
the wreck, the young midshipman was 
observed, inveloped in the shattered 
rigging, floating alongside the ship; and 
he owed his immediate rescue to the 
humane hand of his ship-mate the late 
Admiral Sir Robert Kingsmill; with 
whom such an event could not fail to 
produce that warm friendship and re- 
gard which existed between them down 
to the moment of the gallant Admiral’s 
death *. 

In the year 1751, a period of profound 
peace, affording no encouragement to 
continue his naval career, he proceeded 
to Bilboa in Spain, in a mercantile pur- 
suit; and, having soon after established 
himself there, he made several voyages, 
in the course of the five succeeding 
years, across the Atlantic, with a view 
of opening a correspondence with Boston 





* In allusion to this extraordinary event, and in grateful commemoration of his 
providential escape, he adopted the following arms, which were assigned to him 
after he became Lancaster Herald, in the year 1762; viz. “‘ Argent, in base a figure 
eng Neptune, with an eastern crown gold, his trident Sable, headed Or, 

g from a stormy ocean, the left hand grasping the head of a ship’s mast ap- 


ing above the waves, as part of a wreck proper; on a chief Agure, the Arctic 
Star of the first, with the motto ‘ Nau/fragus in Portum’.” ; 


and 
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and other places in America. His pros- 
pects were approaching the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes, when the war, which 
broke out between this coun and 
Spain, in the year 1757, frustrated his 
speculations in a country;rwhere there 
was, in consequence, no protection of 
the property, or security for the person 
of an Englishman. He was, therefore, 
compelled to make a hurried retreat to 
England ; and, having lost whatever he 
had realized at Bilboa, he engaged him- 
self with a merchant in the city, where 
he remained until 1759. At this period 
he was introduced to the notice of 
Thomas Earl of Effingham (then exer- 
cising the office of Earl Marshal, for 
Edward Duke of Norfolk), who perceiv- 
ing theintegrity of his character, and the 
tendency of his energetic mind to histo- 
rical and antiquarian research, was pleas- 
ed to appoint him to the office of Blue- 
mantle Pursuivant of Arms, on the 5th 
of December in the same year. He had 
the happiness to enjoy the esteem and 
confidence of this nobleman to the end 
of his life; and his immediate successor 
Thomas, also Earl of Effingham, and 
Deputy Earl Marsha), to whom he acted 
as official secretary, honoured him with 
similar marks of favour and reg 

He continued a Pursuivant until the 
3d of July, 1761, when he became Lan- 
easter Herald, in which situation he 
attended the Coronation of our late re- 
vered Monarch, and her Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, on the 22d of September 
following. 

In the month of March 1770, he inter- 
married with his first wife Katherine, 
the second daughter of Andrew Tyler, 
ef Boston, in New England, Gent. (by 
Myriam his wife, sister of Sir William 
Pepperell, Bart.) and widow of David 
Ochterlony of Boston, Gent. He had 
no issue by this lady, who died 30th 
October, 1783; but he derived all the 
satisfaction of a father, and experienced 
the warm attachment of a son, from the 
only survivor of her three sons by her 
former husband (who were brought up 
under his immediate care), Major Gene- 
ral Sir David Ochterlony, Baronet, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath, whose eminent services in India 
have obtained for him the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament, and the 

ighest distinctions ever conferred by 
the Sovereign on an officer in the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company. 

On the 18th of October, 1774, he was 
promoted to the office of Norroy King 
of Arms, and was, about the same pe- 
riod, appointed Gentleman Usher of the 
Searlet Rod, of the Order of the Bath, 
and Brunswick Herald; which latter 


Sir Isaac Heard, Garter. 


office he resigned, in 1814, in favour of 
G. F. Beltz, Esq. (now Lancaster Herald) 
who had been seee zee his secretary 
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and confidential frie 

In 1780, he was further promoted to 
the office of Clarenceux King of Arms, 
by patent, dated the 16th of May in that 
year; and upon the death of the late 
Ralph Bigland, Esq. Garter, to whom 
he had been a zealous coadjutor for the 
advancement of the interests of the 
College, he was, by patent dated the Ist 
of May, 1784, created Garter Principal 
King of Arms, At the first Chapter of 
the most noble order of the Garter, 
which took place after his elevation to 
the head of the College, viz. on the 
second of June, 1786, he was invested 
with the insignia of his office, and his 
Majesty was graciously pleased, in Chap- 
ter, to confer upon him the honour of 
knighthood. The Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel having, at that period, been 
elected into the order, Sir Isaac Heard, 
Garter, was, according to immemorial 
custom, and in right of his office, no- 
minated a plenipotentiary, jointly with 
Lord Viscount Dalrymple, afterwards 
Earl of Stair, then minister at the court 
of Berlin, for investing the Landgrave 
with the ensigns of the order; and he 
soon after repaired for that purpose to 
Cassel, where the ceremony took place 
on the 7th of August following. 

On the 18th of August, 1787, he mar- 
ried, secondly, Alicia, relict of John- 
George Felton, Esq. Inspector-General 
of the Customs for the Leeward Islands, 
who died on the 15th of May, 1808, 

In the year 1791, he was intrusted 
with a mission to the Duke of Saxe 
Gotha, who had been elected a Knight 
of the Garter; and, jointly with his Ma- 
jesty’s minister at the court of Saxony, 
Morton Eden, Esq. (now Lord Henley) 
he invested that prince at the Ducal 
palace, at Gotha, on the 18th of April. 

In 1813, when the Emperor Alexander 
was elected into the most noble order, 
the duties of Garter were again required 
for the investiture of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, who was, at that time, opposed to 
the late oppressor of Europe, at the head 
of a powerful army in the heart of Ger- 
many. Upon this occasion his present 
Majesty, with that benevolence of feel- 
ing for which his Majesty is so distin- 
guished, caused it to be signified to this 
old and faithful servant of the Crown, 
that, considering the fatigues of a very 
long and circuitous journey, and the 
probable danger of travelling through a 
country which might be the seat of war, 
his Majesty was unwilling to expose 
Garter, at his advanced period of life, to 
such perils, and therefore he was per- 

mitted 
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titted to appoint a deputy for the per- 
formance of this service ; and the inves- 
titure took place at Téplitz, in Bohemia, 
on the 27th of September in that year; 
the Jate Francis Townsend, Esq. Wind- 
sor Herald, acting as Garter's deputy. 

After the termination of the war in 
1814, the election of the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of the Nether- 
lands, neither of whom were in England, 
again called the services of Garter into 
action; and the tranquillity of the Con- 
tinent enabling Sir Isaac Heard, then in 
good health, though at the ailvanced 
age of 84, to perform in person the 
duties of his office; he left England on 
the 11th of August, for Brussels, where, 
jointly with Lord Viscount Castlereagh 
(now Marquis of Londonderry), he in- 
vested the King of the Netherlands ; 
and afterwards proceeded to Vienna, 
where the Emperor Francis was invest- 
ed in a similar manner ; and he return- 
ed to England on the 30th of October, 
after an absence of less than three months. 

Among the various public duties ap- 
pertaining to the office of Garter, there 
is perhaps none more impressive, or 
where the feelings are more deeply inte- 
rested, than that of the proclamation of 
the styles at the state funerals of the 
Royal Family. This duty Sir Isaac 
Heard had, in the course of his long 
official life, been too frequently called 
upon to perform ; and it was never exe- 
cuted with more afflicting and solemn 
effect than on the occasions of the inter- 
ment of the amiable and beloved Prin- 
cess Charlotte, and of our late venerable 
and most excellent Monarch and his 
Royal Consort *. 

Until within the last two years of his 
life, Sir Isaac Heard continued in the 
personal discharge of all the active duties 
of his office of Garter, and it was a sub- 
ject of mortification to him, that after 
proclaiming his present Majesty at Carl- 
ton House on the 3st of January, 1820, 
his bodily strength was unequal to the 
powers of the mind, which dictated a 
desire to officiate at the solemnity of his 
Majesty's royal Coronation; upon which 
occasion the state of his health com- 
pelling him to repair to Cheltenham, he 
deputed Sir George Nayler, Clarenceux, 
to perform the duties of his office of 

* It is a curious fact, that Sir Isaac 
Heard officiated at the interment of a 
Prince or Princess of each generation, in 
a succession of six generations of the 
House of Brunswick ; viz. from the 
funeral of George the Second, to that of 
the Princess Charlotte and her Royal 
infant, inclusive, 





Sir Isaae Heard, Garter, 





(May, 


Garter. He had however the satisfac- 
tion to receive, by command of his Sove- 
reign, a gold Coronation medal, which 
he preserved as a gratifying testimony 
of his Majesty’s gracious favour towards 
one of the oldest servants of the illus- 
trious House of Brunswick. His en- 
feebled health, and his very advanced 
age, requiring the more pure air of the 
country, he passed the greater part of 
the last two years either at Brighton, 
Cheltenham, or Malvern Wells ; still, 
however, though withdrawn from the 
personal discharge of his official duties 
in London, in complete possession of 
that vigour of intellect which enabled 
him, until within a few days of his 
death, to dispatch such matters of offi- 
cial business as constantly came under 
his consideration, with a precision and 
punctuality hardly to be equalled. 

He had repaired to Brighton, where 
he had passed the winter for several 
preceding years, in the month of De- 
cember last, and bad returned to Lon- 
don only four days before the close of his 
mortal career. The gradual decay of bis 
bodily strength had manifested itself for 
some time past, and he contemplated 
his final dissolution with truly Christian 
resignation. 

A few days only previous to his de- 
cease, he expressed, in a letter to one of 
his confidential friends and official as- 
sistants (J. Pulman, Esq. now Portcullis 
Pursuivant of Arms), a strong desire 
founded in a sentiment of affection and 
veneration for the memory of his late 
royal master (from whom through a 
long official life he had received the 
most gratifying marks of favour), that 
bis mortal remains might, if practicable, 
be deposited in the cloisters of St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor. This desire 
having been communicated to the Dean 
and Chapter, he had the gratification 
of knowing, by the last epistolary com- 
munication which reached his hands 
on the morning of his departure from 
Brighton, not only that this desire to 
repose near his late royal master could 
be complied with; but that, from a 
feeling of personal regard towards so 
old and respectable an officer of the 
order of the Garter, the Dean and Chap- 
ter were anxious, whenever the melan- 
choly event of his death should occur, 
to ate his 1 ins, not in the 
Cloisters, but within the Royal Chapel. 
He reached home in a state of great 
debility, though without any positive 
disease; remained in the full possession 
of the faculties of the mind, awaiting 
the awful moment of his dissolution ; 
and, in entire resignation to the will of 

heaven, 
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heaven, breathed his last, without any 
apparent bodily suffering, at a quarter 
past one o’clock on the morning of the 
29th ult. 

In the execution of his office he acted 
with indefatigable zeal, acute discrimi- 
nation, and strict conscientiousness. 
He was a good Latin scholar ; and his 
knowledge of modern languages, some 
of which he spoke with great readiness, 
particularly qualified him for those mis- 
sions to foreign courts which constituted 
an important part of his official duty. 
Few men have been more distinguished 
for urbanity of manners, habitual cheer- 
fulness, and benevolence of heart. The 
elegant turn of his mind, and his extra- 
ordinary memory, which a long inter- 
course with polished society had richly 
stored, rendered him dear to a large 
circle of acquaintance ; whilst the ten- 
derness of his disposition, and the purity 
of his moral and religious habits, com- 
manded the affectionate veneration of 
his domestics and private friends. 

His remains were removed from the 
Heralds College to Windsor, on Tues- 
day morning, the 7th of May. The 
funeral pr ion reached the Castle- 
gate (where the guard was turned out 
with presented arms) at two o'clock ; 
and the body was received at the South 
door of St. George’s Chapel by the Dean 
and Canons, attended by the Choirs. The 
mantle, sceptre, badge, and chain, worn 
by the deceased as an officer of the order 
of the garter, were placed on the pall, 
which was supporied by the present 
Garter, Clarenceux, and Norroy Kings 
of Arms, and by Sir Francis John Hart- 
well, Bart. The corpse was followed by 
Charles Wild, Esq.the nephew, and Henry 
James Wild, Esq. Assistant Commissary 
General, the great-nepbew of the de- 
ceased ; by the executors, private friends, 
and most of the officers of arms, who 
attended as mourners. The hon. and 
rev. the Dean officiated on the occasion; 
and the full choral service was perform- 
ed, in the course of which the beautiful 
and appropriate Anthem, from the 16th 
Psalm, “ J have set the Lord always 
before me,” &c. was sung by the Choris- 
ters. The body was deposited at the 
North-east end of the Chapel, behind 
the altar, and near the entrance to the 
Chapter-room, where the late worthy 
Garter had officiated in the presence of 
his Sovereign, at the installation of the 
Order in 1805: ~. 

Sir ~Isaac Heard had no issue; but 
has left one sister, Mrs. Sarah Wild, 
widow, who has two sons, James Wild, 
Esq. of Buenos Ayres, and Charles Wild, 
Esq. of Albemarile-street, and two un- 
married daughters. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

May 6. In Hillstreet, Berkeley- 
square, in his 68th year, the Hon. and 
Most Rev. William Stuart, Archbishop 
of Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland. 

The death of his Grace took place 
under circumstances of a peculiarly dis- 
tressing nature, which have excited in 
the breast of every human being, to 
whose knowledge they have come, feel- 
ings of the deepest regret and commi- 
seration. This melancholy event was un- 
happily occasioned by an unfortunate 
mistake in administering a quantity 
of laudanum instead of a draught. His 
Lordship was attended in the morning 
of the 6th by Sir H. Halford, who wrote 
a prescription for a draught, which was 
immediately sent to the shop of Mr. 
Jones, the apothecary, in Mount-street, 
in order that it might be prepared, His 
Lordship having expressed some impa- 
tience that the draught had not arrived, 
Mrs. Stuart inquired of the servants if it 
had come; and being answered in the 
affirmative, she desired that it might be 
brought to her immediately. The under 
butler went to the porter, and demand- 
ed the draught for his master. The 
man had just before received it, together 
with a small phial of laudanum and 
camphorated spirits, which he ocea- 
sionally used himself as an external 
embrocation. Most unluckily, in the 
hurry of the moment, instead of givipg 
the draught intended for the Archbishop, 
he accidentally substituted the bottle 
which contained the embrocation. The 
under butler instantly carried it to Mrs. 
Stuart without examination, and that 
lady not having a doubt that it was the 
medicine which had been recommended 
by Sir H. Halford, poured it into a glass 
and gave it to her husband !—In a few 
minutes, however, the dreadful mistake 
was discovered: upon which Mrs, Stuart 
rushed from the presence of the Bishop 
into the street, with the phial in her 
hand, and in a state of speechless dis- 
traction. Mr. Jones the apothecary havy- 
ing procured the usual antidote, lost not 
& moment in accompanying Mrs. Stuart 
back to Hill-street, where he adminis- 
tered to his Lordship, now almost in a 
state of stupor, the strongest emetics, 
and used every means which his skill 
and ingenuity could suggest to remove 
the poison from his stomach, all, how- 
ever, without effect. Sir Henry Halford 
and Dr, Baillie were sent for. These 
physicians added their efforts to those 
of Mr. Jones, but with as little success. 
Sir Henry Halford, on quitting Mrs. 
Stuart, proceeded in his carriage to his 
Majesty, and informed him of the me- 
lancholy event. His Majesty deeply 

sympathized 
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Lady Mary Wortley Montagu*. He is 
said to have had a predilection for the 
clerical profession at a very early period 
of bis life; and to have studied, with 
much assiduity, under a private tutor, 
before he bad entered any public academy, 
At Winchester-school he made important 
additions to his literary attainments ; 
and afterwards became a member of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a fellowship, and proceeded 
M.A. 1774. As his father had been, 
first, Governor to his late Majesty, and 
afterwards Prime Minister of England, 
it is but little wonder that promotions 
should have poured in upon a son, 
whose manners, learning, and good con- 
duct would have conferred credit on any 
family. One of his first preferments was 
the vicarage of Luton, in Bedfordshire, a 
preferment in the gift of his father. 
About this period, Boswell in his * Life 
of Dr. Johnson,” speaks of him in the 
following terms: “ Apri) 10, 1783, I 
introduced to him, at bis house in Bolt- 
court, the Hon. and Rev. W. Stuart, 
son of the Earl of Bute; a gentleman 
truly worthy of being known to John- 
son, being, with all the advantages of 
high-birth, learning, travel, and elegant 
manners, an ay parish-priest, in 
every respect.” He took the degree of 
D. D. 1789, and was promoted to a ca- 
nonry of Christ Church, Oxford ; and 
in 1793, was raised to the Episcopal 
Bench, being nominated to the see of 
St. David’s ; whence he was translated 
in December 1800, to the archbishoprick 
of Armagh, and primacy of all Ireland. 
Since this period, his administration of 
his high office, both as head of the 
Church of Ireland, and as metropolitan 
of the province of Armagh, has been 
distinguished by a character of purity, 
integrity, ability, and firmness, and of 
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sympathized with the family of the un- 
fortunate deceased. 

His Grace was the fifth, youngest, and 
last surviving son, of Jobn earl of Bute, 
hy Mary, only daughter of Edward 
Wortley Montagu, and the celebrated 
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vigilant attention to the best interests 
of the Established Church, which will 
render it for ever prominent on the page 
of Irish Ecclesiastical History. 

The character of this eminent metro- 
politan, as ably drawn by the Rev. 
James Stuart, in his “ History of Ar- 
magh,” bas been given in the first part 
of vol. XCI. p. 242.. 

His Grace married in April 1796, 
Sophia-Juliana, one of the daughters of 
Thomas Penn, of Stoke Pogies, Bucks, 
Esq. co-proprietor of Pennsylvania (a 
descendant of the celebrated founder of 
Philadelphia), by lady Juliana Fermor, 
daughter of the earl of Pomfret. His 
Grace had issue four children :—Mary- 
Juliana, bern May 1797, who in 1815, 
was married to the Hon. Thomas Knox, 
eldest son of Viscount Northland ; Wil- 
liam, born Oct. 1798, a fellow-com- 
moner of St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
Louisa ; and Henry, born May 1804. 

A cast was taken from the face by 
Mr. Hardenburgh, the sculptor, by de- 
sire of Mrs. Stuart. 

His Grace’s remains were interred 
in the family vault at Luton, Bed- 


fordshire. 
= 
ARcHBISHOP OF CASHEL. 


May 6. In Rutland-square, Dublin, 
his Grace the Right Hon. and most Rev. 
Charles Brodrick, Lord Archbishop of 
Cashel, Primate of Munster, Bishop of 
Emly, a Commissioner of the Board of 
Education, Treasurer to the Board of 
First Fruits, a Vice President of the 
Society for Discountenancing Vice, &c. 
His Grace was the fourth son of George, 
the third Viscount Midleton, by Albina 
sister of Thomas Townshend, first Vis- 
count Sydney; he was consecrated Bi- 
shop of Clonfert in 1795, Bishop of Kil- 
more in 1796, and in 1801, promoted to 
the archiepiscopal chair of Cashel. He 
was a prelate of distinguished piety, and 
of the most exemplary attention to the 
duties of his high station, as evinced 
by his unceasing vigilance in enforcing 





* “ Lady Mary (the Primate’s grandmother) attained a high rank amongst the 
English writers, who distinguished themselves in polite literature during the 18th 


century. 


In her 20th year, she translated the Enchiridion of Epictetus. Her 








poems display considerable talent ; but as an epistolary writer, she stands almost 
unrivalled by any contemporary author. Her beauty, wit, vivacity, and learsing, 
commanded general admiration, and extended her fame through the British empire. 
By the introduction of the Turkish practice of Inoculation for the Small-pox into 
Europe, she became the common benefactress of Christendom. She not only re- 
commended the adoption of the practice to the English, through the medium of 
Mr. Maitland, the medical attendant on an embassy to the Porte, but she gave the 
best possible proof of her confidence in its utility, by inoculating her own son at Pera 
in 1718. We have somewhere seen a well-written essay on Inoculation — with the 
signature * WiLL1aM Stuart,’ whieh we believe to have been the production of her 
ladyship’s grandson [the late lamented Primate].'’ Stuart's Armagh, p. 462. 


the 
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the residence of the Clergy, and by his 
disinterested appointments to the vacant 
livings. Private connection or interest 
had no weight in his Grace’s selection : 
the vacant preferment was or ak 
bestowed on the most deserving 

for learning, piety, and good mo a 
duct. His Grace was originally intended 
for the Naval profession, and went a 
voyage as a midshipman, but his mother, 
Lady Midleton, being apprehensive that 
his health was not adequate to encoun- 
tering so active a life, he was at an early 
age returned to school, and to the prose- 
cution of his studies. This fact is ridi- 
culously exaggerated by Wathefield, in 
his ponderous tome, where he describes 
the Archbishop of Cashel as having been 
a Naval Officer. His Grace married, 

Dec. 8, 1786, Mary, daughter of Dr. 

Richard Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne, 
and had issue, Charles ; ; George: Mary, 
married March 13, 1809, James Viscount 
Bernard, eldest son of Francis Earl of 
Bandon ; Albinia ; Louisa; and Frances. 


BisHor oF MEATH. 


Lately. In Ireland, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Lewis O’Bierne, Bishop 
of Meath. 

This celebrated divine was born in the 
county of Longford, in Ireland, about 
the year 1748. 
family, his father, who was a farmer, 
sent him, with his brother John, to St. 
Omer’s, with a view to the priesthood. 
The latter complied with his father's 
wishes ; hut Thomas, having taken the 
liberty of investigating the grounds of 
his religion, saw reasons enough for re- 
nouncing the creed in which he had 
been bred, in favour of that of the 
Established Church. He also entered 
into orders in that communion ; and, it 
is a singular fact, that the two brothers 
officiated, after a lapse of years, in the 
same diocese, the one as a zealous parish 
priest of the Romish persuasion, and the 
other a prelate of the Protestant esta- 
blishment. Mr. O’Beirne, of whom we 
are now speaking, became, at the com- 
mencement of the American war, Chap- 
lain in the fleet under Lord Howe, with 
whom he was a great favourite, as well 
as with his brother the General. The 
calamitous fire at New York in 1776, 
gave him an opportunity of displaying 
the doctrines of Christianity in the most 
consolatory manner, having been ap- 
pointed to preach at St. Paul’s Church, 
the only one in New York which had 
been preserved from the flames. This 

discourse was very highly and justly 
praised. On his return from America, 
when the conduct of Lord Howe and 
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his brother Sir William Howe, became 
the subject of general animadversion 
and parliameutary inquiry, Dr. O’ Beirne 
published a pamphlet in vindication of 
them. About this time, also, to recom- 
mend himself more effectually to the 
Opposition, he wrote a spirited pamphlet 
in their favour, called, “* The Gleam of 
Comfort,” which possessed much merit. 
His connexion with the Howes intro- 
duced him to the late Duke of Portland, 
whom he accompanied as private secre- 
tary to Ireland, in 1782. On that occa- 
sion, however, Dr, O’Beirne obtained 
no preferment ; but the year following 
his patron presented him to two va- 
luable livings in Northumberland -and 
Cumberland. When Ear! Fitzwilliam 
went to Ireland he took the Doctor with 
him as his first Chaplain; soon after 
which he was promoted to the bishoprie 
of Ossory, from which, on the death of 
Dr. Maxwell, he was translated to the 
see of Meath. When Earl Fitzwilliam 
was removed from office, Bp. O' Beirne 
stood forward in the Irish House of 
Peers, in his defence. His speech on 
that occasion was highly applauded. 
The Bishop was distinguished as a 
political writer of great eminence, and 
it is but justice to say, that his conduct 
as a prelate was both liberal and 
exemplary. His first charge, as Bp. of 
Ossory, is perhaps unexampled in point 
of pastoral simplicity and apostolic doc- 
trine. He candidly admitted the obseu- 
rity of his birth, and made a solemn 
declaration, that, in the ecclesiastical 
promotions which were at his disposal, 
he should be influenced by the merits of 
the candidates only. He instituted 
monthly lectures, on topics of religious 
controversy and subjects selected from 
the History of the Church, while chap- 
ters from the New Testament were occa- 
sionally translated, and the most ap- 
proved commentators and expositors 
were carefully consulted. It was not 
uncommon during these lectures, to see 
them attended by Clergymen, from a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles, who 
probably had not, for twenty or thirty 
— looked into the original text. 

ut while he exacted a punctual atten- 
tion to duties, peculiarly necessary in a 
country where the sophistry of the 
Church of Rome was either thought un- 
worthy of the honour of a contest, or 
was allowed to triumph, without opposi- 
tion, over the blind credulity of her 
disciples, and the frequent ignorance of 
her opponents, he constantly distin- 
guished himself by his attention to the 
interests of the clergy under his juris- 
diction. His house and table were al- 


ways open to them, particularly to those 
of 
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of the inferior order ; and he was never 
reproached with neglecting any oppor- 
tunity to reward the claims of merit, 
however destitute of recommendation. 
As a preacher, Dr. O’Beirne ranked in 
the first class. His sermons seldom re- 
lated to the thorny points of controversial 
theology, which are more calculated to 
confound than to enlighten. He was ge- 
nerally satisfied with expatiating on the 
grand and essentia) doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and his diction was perspicuous, 
animated, and nervous. He was occa- 
sionally, sublime, frequently pathetic, 
and always intelligible to his auditors. 
Though gifted with considerable powers 
of imagination, he studiously checked 
them, wheo they seemed to interfere in 
the pure fervency of devotion. He ap- 
peared to have made it his great object, 


** To discipline his fancy, to command 
The heart; and, by familiar accents, move 
The Christian soul.” 


The conduct of his Lordship, in pri- 
vate life, was ever distinguished for that 
liberality of heart and urbanity of man- 
ners which evince a just knowledge of 
the duties of society. Several of . his 
sermons have been published. 

His person was of the middle size, 
and slight. His face was thin, and ex- 
pressive of the qualities which formed 
his character. 

His publications, with and without 
his name, are as follow: 

**The Crucifixion, a Poem,” 1776, 
4to.—** The Generous Impostor,.a Co- 
medy,” 1780, gvo.—Series of Essays 
in a Daily Newspaper, under the sigua- 
ture of a Country Gentleman, 1780,— 
** A short History of the last Session of 
Parliament, anonymous,’’ 8vo.—*‘* Con- 
siderations on the late Disturbances, by 
a consistent Whig,” 1781, 8vo.—** Consi- 
derations on the Principles of Naval 
Discipline and Courts Martial,” 1781, 
8vo.—** The Ways of God to be vindi- 
cated only by the Word of God, a 
sermon,” 1804, 8vo.—‘* A Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy of his Diocese,” 
1805, 8vo.—‘* A Sermon preached in 
the parish Church of Kells, Dec. 5, 1805.” 
—‘* A Sermon preached in the Chapel 
of the Magdalen Hospital, April 23, 
1807,” 8vo.—** Sermons on important 
Subjects, with Charges,”’ 1813, 8vo. 


—-G - 
ARCHDEACON RADCLIFFE. 

In recording the death of an admi- 
rably learned and incomparable man, 
the late venerable Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury (p. 380, b.) there is a mistake, 
which must be corrected. Houstonne 
Radcliffe, D, D. a native of Lancashire, 








was Fellow of Brasen Nose, an eminent 
and most meritorious tutor of the Cul- 
lege, where Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Vis- 
count Sidmouth, and bis lamented bro- 
ther, the Right Honourable Hiley Ad- 
dington, and many other men of worth 
were his pupils. His only publication, 
we believe, was an excellent Sermon, 
preached at the Consecration of tbe late 
Bishop Cleaver, his contemporary and 
fellow-collegian. 

** Semper honoratum, carum mihi sem- 

per habebo.”’ 
=~ 
Countess Fitzwit.iaM. 

May 13. At Milton House, near Pe- 
terborough, after a protracted illness, 
aged 74, Charlotte Countess Fitzwilliam. 
Her Ladysbip was the youngest daughter 
of William 2d earl of Besborough, by Ca- 
roline Cavendish, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam 3d duke of Devonshire, She was 
married to Earl Fitzwilliam, 11th July, 
1770, and had issue only one child, 
Charles-William viscount Milton, M. P, 
for Yorkshire. The death of her Lady- 
ship will be deeply felt by all with whom 
she was connected. She was a friend to 
the distressed, and a liberal benefactress 


to the poor. 
-—@— 
Matruew Russet, Eso. M.P. 

May 8. At Long's Hotel, Bond-street, 
aged 57, Matthew Russell, Esq. M. P. 
for Saltash, Cornwall. This gentie- 
man Was a native of the North of Eng- 
land, and was possessed of immense 
wealth in coal mines, &c.in Durham. He 
purchased the antient castle of Brance- 
peth, and a considerable estate, of the 
Tempest family. He married a daugh- 
ter of Charles Tennyson, Esq. M. P. for 
Grimsby, by whom he has left one son 
and one daughter. 

The father of the late Mr. Russell 
made an immense fortune by coal mines. 
The Wallsend Coal (one of Mr. Russell's 
Collieries) has long been a favourite fuel 
in the metropolis. 


a 

Licut.-Cov. Joun STUART JERDAN: 

Jan.8. At Cape Town, on his pas- 
sage from India, aged 44, Lieut.-Colonel 
Jobn Stuart Jerdan, of the 10th regi- 
ment Bombay Infantry, and of Kelso, 
in Roxburghshire. After twenty-six 
years of important services, having 
earned the repeated thanks of the Go- 
vernor-General, medals, and other dis- 
tinctions, his career closed where it 
commenced, with military honour. As 


a Cadet entering lite, he was the first in 
the fleet to volunteer on the attack of 
the Cape of Good Hope; as a Field 


Officer at its ending, bis corpse was 
there 











there carried to the grave by Field Off- 


cers, and buried with the ceremonies 
due to his rank, with the regrets paid, 
even by strangers, to his character as a 
gallant officer, and a most estimable man. 


Capt. POGGENPOHL. 

Capt. Poggenpohl, whose death at 
Mysore, on the 8th July 1821, we no- 
ticed in vol. XCI. ii. p. 571, was the 
only surviving son of the late W. H. Pog- 
genpobl, Esq. Secretary to the Russian 
Embassy. Sent out to India at an early 
age, he had been 14 years in the Hon. 
East Indig Company’s service, aad was 
in his 31st year, when the melancholy 
accident occurred which is supposed to 
have occasioned his death. He was on 
duty in the Mysore Country, when he 
had a severe fall from his horse, by 
which the upper part of the thigh bone 
was much injured; and though the 
wound appeared to be healing, it is sup- 
posed his sudden death some months 
after was in consequence of the accident. 

** Admired and respected as an officer, 
esteemed and beloved as a gentleman, 
the early and unfortunate termination 
of a career hitherto highly distinguished, 
and promising a brighter future, will be 
long and deeply regretted by all who 
were acquainted with him *’’. 

Separated from his earliest and dearest 
eonnexions, the unvarying sweetness of 
his temper, joined to the greatest cheer- 
fulness, gained him friends in a distant 
land—friends whose kindness excited 
“the warmest gratitude in’ his affection- 
ate and generous heart. Alive to every 
amiable and joyous feeling, and anxious 
to communicate happiness to others, his 
conversation and correspondence ex- 
pressed only sentiments which might 
rejoice or please. ‘The accidents of life 
appeared scarcely to ruffle his serene 
temper, whilst he dwelt with animation 
and delight op the fortunate circum- 
stances of his life, and the kindness 
shewn him by his friends and brother 
officers, His Commandant, and the 
officers of the Horse Brigade to which 
he belonged, when the news of his death 
arrived at Madras, manifested the affec- 
tion they bore him, by a public testimo- 
nial of their esteem for his character, 
andregret forhisearly and untimely fate! 


—@— 
Tuomas Devey, Eso. 

April 17. At bis house, in the East 
Castle-street, Bridgnorth, co. Salop, in 
the 55th year of his age, Thomas Devey 
of that place, Solicitor; after a tedious 
and painful indisposition, arising.from a 





* From the Madras r. 
Gewr. Mac. May, 1822. oe 
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disease in the liver, which he endured 
with the greatest fortitude and resigna- 
tion. In early life he commenced a clas- 
sical and liberal education, which well 
befitted him for that profession in which 
he stood high in judgment, fidelity, and 
honour. He was a warm advocate and 
admirer of the British constitution, and 
of those excellent principles inculeated 
in her established Church. In 1803 be 
became first captain in the Morfe and 
Royal Oak company of Light Infantry. In 
society he was remarkably cheerful, con- 
vivial, and agreeably entertaining, with 
a great fund of local and interesting 
anecdote. Generous, charitable, and 
kind-hearted, he was ever happy in con- 
tributing to the wants and necessities 
of his poor neighbours in their dis- 
tress. He was paternally descended 
from a long line of ancestors, for ages 
seated within the manor of Pattingham 
near Bridgnorth, even as early as the 
reign of Edward II, from whence his 
immediate progenitor removed during 
the Protectorate of Cromwell, to Kings- 
low, an adjoining hamlet in Worfield, 
having married the heiress of estates at 
that place, and descended from the an- 
cient family of Kingslow of Kingslow, 
which was resident there in the reigns 
of Edward III, Richard I. and Henry 
IV. His paternal possession descends to 
bis son, who is just of age. 
—@-— 
Craupivs Joun Ricn, Eso. 

Oct. 5, 1821. At Shiraz, in Persia, 
aged 35, Claudius John Rich, Esq. (Au- 
thor of the “* Memoirs of Ancient Baby- 
lon") formerly of Bristol, and late resi- 
dent of the East India Company at 
Bagdad ; to which station he was raised 
before the age of 17, in consequence of 
his great literary attainments and distin- 
guished merits. He was at Shiraz on 
his way to Bombay, when he was carried 
off by that fatal disease the Cholera 
Morbus, the ravages of which, in that 
city, swept off, in the short space of five 
days, sixteen thousand persons, His 
untimely death wi be the subject of 
most painful regret to many of his 
friends who remember his truly amiable 
character, together with his intense ap- 
plication anthis ardent genius, by means 
of which he was enabled to make an 
almost unexampled proficiency in the 
Hebrew, Greek, Persic, Arabic, and 
Turkish, as well as in several of the 
European languages. Independently of 
his extraordinary  paearryresy thus 
prematurely lost to world, his death 
will excite additional regret in the mind 
of the Christian, from his having en- 
gaged in the most manner, to 

* oe promote 
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promote the circulation of the Scriptures 
through Persia, and other parts of the 
East; an ample acknowledgment of his 
valuable services is contained in the re- 
cords of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Such an affecting instance of 
extended mortality loudly calls for atten- 
tion to the Divine admonition—* There 
be ye also ready, for in such an hour as 
e think not the son of man cometh.”’ 
uke xii. v. 40. 


—@e— 
R. Dopp, Eso. 

Aprii ii. At Cheltenham, aged 66, 
R. Dodd, esq. leaving a widow and 
three children to lament bis loss. This 
gentleman has long been known as an 
engineer and architect, and projector 
of several bridges and other important 
works. Since the accident which oc- 
curred to Mr. Dodd, by the bursting of 
the Sovereign steam-vessel at Glouces- 
ter, his health had been in a very in- 
different state, and his medical attend- 
ant, about a fortnight before his death, 
advised a visit to Cheltenham, which he 
did not put in execution until April 10, 
when, finding himself, as he supposed, 
weak from the fatigue of his journey, de- 
ferred sending for advice till the following 
morning, when, melancholy to relate, a 
mortification had taken place in his 
bowels, which terminated his existence 
at ten o’clock the same evening. 

He was so reduced in his circum- 
stances, that he was obliged to perform 
his journey to Cheltenham on foot. The 
pittance found on him after his decease 
was only 2l. 5s. ; 

Among Mr. Dodd’s publications were 
these: —‘* Account of the principal 
Canals in the known world, with reflec- 
tions on the Utility of Canals, 8vo. 
1795.” “ Reports, with plans and sec- 
tions, of the proposed dry Tunnel from 
Gravesend to Tilbury ; also on a Canal 
from Gravesend to Streud, 4to. 1798.” 
“Letters on the improvement of the 
Port of London, demonstrating its prac- 
ticability without Wet Docks, 1799.” 
“ Observations on Water, 8vu. 1805.” 


— o> 
G. H. Bextasis, Esq. 


Lately. At Holly Hill, Bowness, 


Westmoreland, George Hutchins Bellasis, 
Esq. He was the eldest son of the late 
Major-General John Bellasis, Comman- 
der of the Forces at Bombay, who died 
in 1808 (see vol. LXXX. ii. p. 508), by 
Anna Maria, daughter of the Rev. John 
Hutchins, author of the ‘* History of 
Dorsetshire;” she died in 1797 (see vol. 
LXVII, 1069). Mr. G. H. Bellasis pub- 
lished, in 1815, “* Six Views of St. He- 
lena,” dedicated to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 





Mr. James Basire. 

May 13. At Chigwell Wells, aged 52, 
Mr. James Basire, engraver to the Koyal 
and Antiquarian Societies. His grand- 
father Mr. Isaac Basire, and his father 
Mr. James Basire, were of the same pro- 
fession. The latter was particularly 
eminent; and a good portrait and me- 
moir of him are given in Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Anecdotes. The ingenuity and in- 
tegrity of the elder James were inherited 
by the late Mr. Basire, who was his 
eldest son by his second wife (still living, 
at a great age), and was born Nov. 12, 
1769. Of the late Mr. Basire’s works, it 
may be sufficient to notice his splendid 
engravings for the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, particularly the English Cathe- 
drals, after the drawings of Mr, John 
Carter, F. S.A. For several years he 
has been the person principally entrust- 
ed with the engravings of the numeruus 
Plates illustrative of the various Parlia- 
mentary Records and Reports. His un- 
affected diffidence was not his least 
merit, and he was deservedly a great 
favourite with all who knew his talents, 
particularly with that eminent antiquary 
the late Richard Gough, Esq. who 
bequeathed to him a legacy of 500/. 
He married May 1, 1795, Mary Cox, by 
whom he had several children, of whom 
the eldest, a third James Basire, is his 
father’s successor in business, and has 
given several proofs of superior excel- 
lence in the arts of Drawing and En- 
graving.—Ill health had compelled him 
of late years to leave much of the labo- 
rious part of his business to his son, and 
to retire into the country. 


Mr. Mites Mason. 

ii 26. At Newcastle-under-Line, 
in the 70th year of his age, Mr. Miles 
Mason. He was formerly in extensive 
trade as a Chinaman and Glass-seller, in 
Fenchurch-street, to which he had suc- 
ceeded on the death of Mr. Farrer, 
whose daughter he had married, and 
whom he had several children. Some 
years since he withdrew from this con- 
cern, and engaged in the-labours of an 
extensive pottery at Lane Delph, where 
he brought the manufactory of the iron 
stone china to the highest perfection, 
as wellin the nature of its fabrick, as 
also in the ornamental subjects and its 
decoration, for which he held an exclu- 
sive patent. He also acquired consi- 
derable eminence in the other multi- 
farious branches of China-ware, for 
which his establishment became cele- 
brated. He possessed a mind well in- 
formed—of much general reading and 
useful knowledge of a ready genius 
and a well-cultivated taste and fertilit Y. 
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of invention, so necessary to meet the 
varying fancy of the public choice in 
articles of this description. He retired 
from all business a few years ago, and 
left it to the care of his sons, who now 
carry it on. 

As a man whom we remember in the 
earlier years of his life, he possessed a 
large share of that urbanity of manners 
which embraces much of the harmony 
of social life, and the blessing of cordial 
friendship; and no man more deeply 
feltthe important characters of husband, 
of parent, and of a Christian. 


— p> - 
Mr. Samuet VARLEY. 

April 18. At his residence in New- 
man-street, Mr. Samuel Varley, in his 
78th year. He was a man of extraordi- 
nary talent, very extensive acquirements, 
and sound judgment. Born in bumble 
life, and brought up at a village in 
Yorkshire, be there distinguished him- 
self by his scientific pursuits, and was 
actually driven thence by the vulgar, 
under the opprobrious character of a 
Conjuror. In London (his retreat) he 
became a public Lecturer on Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy, in which 
capacity the clearness and simplicity of 
his demonstrations gaived him the at- 
tention of many, who have since moved 
in the higher walks of science. For 
many years be was the scientific asso- 
ciate of the late Earl Stanhope, and 
has through life maintained the deserved 
character ofa Philosopberand a Christian. 


Mrs. Saran MALpass. 

Feb. 12. At her house in the Castle- 
street, Bridgnorth, co. Salop, in the 
89th year of her age, Mrs. Sarah Mal- 
pass, widow, the only daughter and 
heiress of Lieut.-Col. William Whit- 
more, by Sarah (Mitchell) his wife, of 
Cam-hall in that town, where she was 
born in 1733. Her father lost his life 
in the memorable battle of Fontenoy in 
1745 ; and her grandfather, Lieut.-Col. 
George Whitmore, had a command at 
the battle of Vigo in Spain, in 1719, 
and died from excessive fatigue imme- 
diately after the —— was gained, 
being the younger brother of Richard 
Whitmore, of Lower or Nether Haugh- 
ton, co. Gloucester, esq. and son of Ri- 
chard Whitmore, esq. of that place (by 
Catherine bis wife), younger brother of 
sir Thomas Whitmore, of Apley, co. 
Salop, bart. so created 28 June 1641. 
During her long protracted life, her 
health had been generally excellent. 
Though for several years she had be- 
come almost a shailow, yet she enjoyed 
all her faculties in a wonderful degree, 
particularly ber memory, which was ex- 


tremely accurate, and did not fail her 
till within the last six months. Her 
early connexions were with the first fa- 
milies of the neighbourhood, by whom 
she was highly respected and caressed. 
She a great fund of local anec- 
dote, and details of interesting circum- 
stances, which occurred in the days of 
her youth, without number. These she 
was in the habit of recapitulating with 
much pleasure and satisfaction to her- 
self and friends. She was considered al- 
most an oracle; and by her death her 
native place is deprived of_its principal 
genealogist, antiquary, and historian ; 
and the poor of an hospitable benefactor, 
her hand and heart being ever open to 
the houseless child of want. 


—@— 
Mas, Catuerine NEAVE, 

May 3. In Weymoutb-street, Cathe- 
rine the wife of Jolin Neave, Esq. late 
of Benares, who for a protracted period 
*supported the severest sufferings, with 
unshaken fortitude, and a calm resigna- 
tion to the will of Heaven, Her strong 
understanding, honourable principles, 
and correctness of conduct, end her 
to the circle within which she moved, 
and in private life a heavier loss has 
seldom been sustained. 





Due or SAxe GoTHA, 

May 17. After a long illness, which 
was followed by a stroke of apoplexy, 
Prince Augustus, the reigning Duke of 
Saxe Gotha and Altenburg. He has 
been succeeded by his brother Prince 


—o—-: 
DEATHS. 


Lonpon anp 17s Environs. 


a = oa Dover-place, Kent-road, 37, 
of ani mation in the brain, Rob. Brine, 
esq. of Clifford's-inn, Navy aid Prize Agent. 

March 17.—In Sloane-street, 84, John 
Jacks, ——i 19. In North-street, West- 
minster, W. Ellis, a 21. In Dorset- 
street, Portman-syuare, Francis Beaty, . 
purser of the Royal Navy. — M. 25. “At 
Chelsea, 22, John Edw. son of late Rev. T. 
Scott, of Watton-green, Norfolk.—M. 26. 
At Kennington, 59, Tho. Pitts, esq. 

April 2.—At New-cross, Deptford, 77, 
John Baty Varnham, esq.— 4. 3. At Bel- 
mont-house, Vauxhall, 83, the relict of late 
W. Pollock, esq. many years chief clerk in 
Secretary of State’s Office —A. 4. At Brom- 
ley,*72, Mary relict of W. Walmisley, esq. 
many years copying-clerk of the House of 
Lond. 5. John Longley, esq. resident 
pte of Thames Police, and recorder 
of Rochester.—Lucy-Broughton, dau. of E. 
Chinn, esq. of Clifton, and first cousin of sir 
H. Jones, bt.—A. 10. In Clarges-street, 
the wife of Dr. Cloves—A. 12, In Upper 

Norton- 


“ Frederick. 
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Norton-street, Rob. Wilson, esq. late super- 
intending surgeon in the E, I. C’s service, 
Bengalestabli 4.14, Ofadecline, at 
Brompton, 42, Rev. Chas. Gerard, formerly 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, curate of All- 
hallows, and lecturer of St. Faith’s, London; 
he for | oe held a situation in his late 
Majesty's Library.—4. 15. In King-street 
West, Bryanston-square, the wife of W. Mar- 
tin, esq.— 4.16. Aged 42, Mr. W. Walmis- 
ley, 26 years a clerk in the Parliament-office. 
He has left a widow and four children.— A. 
19. In London-street, Fitzroy-square, 85, 
Philip Andrée, esq— A. 21. At Chelsea, 78, 
Jacob Adolphus, esq—In Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, Capt. Donald MacLeod, 
of E.I. C.’s service —A.22.AtChampion-hill, 
Camberwell, 34, Rich. C. Croughton, esq. 
of Tenterden—In Montague-street, Rus- 
sell- » David Hunter, esq.—A. 24. 
Aged 77, John Minshull, esq. of Highgate, 
many years a respectable inhabitant of the 
United States of America.— 4. 25. In Hill- 
street, Hon. Catherine Cust, dau. of late 
Lord Brownlow.—A. 26. John Perry, esq. 
of Perry’s-place, Oxford-street.— 4. 27. 
Aged 73, Elizab. widow of Chas. Bourchier, 
esq. late of Hadley.—.27. At Chelsea, 26, 
Catherine, wife of Rev. T.Mahon, and grand- 
dau. of Earl of Annesley.—/. 28. In Hert- 
ford-street, 27, Mary dau. of Right hon. 
Chas. Bathurst— A. 29. Aged 73, Gabriel 
* Leppire, esq. 55 years an officer onthe Crown 
side of the Court of King’s Bench, and of 
the Crown-office, Inner Temple—In the 
City-road, 90, Capt. A. F. Baillie, R. N.— 
A. 30. At Sunbury, 77, the widow of late 
T. Birch, esq. banker, Bond-street. —In 
Prince’s-square, Kennington, 83, Philip 
Nicholas, esq. treasurer of the Chemical 
Department of the Society of Apothecaries, 
ndon. 
May 1.—Ia Great Marlborough-street, 
89, Jos. Thompson, esq. many years one of 
the vice-presidents of the Royal Humane 
Society —M. 3. Aged 2, Harriet Laura, d. 
of Wm. Robinson, esq. of Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury.—M. 4.In Hamileon-pl. Maria, 
dau. of P. 7 Miles, esq. M. P. and of Leigh- 
court, Somersetshire—In Great Portland- 
street, the wife of Wm. Turnbull, esq.— 
M.9. Aged 23, Geo. son of Mr. G. Wood- 
fall, of Great Dean’s-yard, Westminster. — 
M.10. In Upper Brook-street, Lieut.-col. 
Brownrigg, son of Sir R. Brownrigg, bt. 
K. C. B.—At Poplar, 45, Lieut. R.Glenny, 
R.N.—M. 11. Aged 44, John Addison, esq. 
of Homerton.—M. 19. Aged 36, Mary, wife 
of Rob. Belt, esq. of New Boswell-court, 
barrister at law. She has left an afflicted 
husband and six young children (the young- 
est only a few weeks old) to lament her loss. 
Beaksuire.—At Woolhampton, Wm. 
Bushnell, esq.—April 28. At Windsor, 76, 
Anna, dau. and co-heiress of W. Clarke, esq. 
of Bush-hill-park— May 10. At Newbury, 
Rob, Wells, esq. 
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ley, Elizabeth, da. of M. » 
—M. 14. At Amersham, Mart! 
Rumsey, M. D. 

Cuesuire.—At Nantwich, 73, Rev. Rob. 
Smith.—At Tattenhall, 75, T. Orton, esq, 

CornwaLi.—At Penryn, 80, Rev. J. B. 
Wildbore. 

Cumpertanp.—At Highfield Moor, 101, 
Mrs. M. Carr.—April 29. Rev. Wm. Cur- 
wen, rector ef Harrington; to which he was 
presented, in 1814, by J.C. a 

Devonsuire.—At South Molton, Rev. 
J. Huxtable, master of the Free 
School there.—April 16. At Exeter, of a 
deep decline, Lieut. Chas. St. Short, 44th 
reg. A.D.C. to Maj.-gen. Sir J. Lyon, K.C.B. 
His friends have to lament the loss of a 
young man of most amiable manners and 
gentlemanly deportment, and his Majesty’s 
service that of a most zealous and deserving 
officer.—May 4. At Plymouth, 26, Lieut. 
W. Young, 10th reg. foot, son of Dr. Young. 
—M. 5. At Withycombe-cottage, near Ex- 
mouth, 48, Edw. Chippindall, esq. late an 
eminent solicitor at Manchester. 

pry eae ney yen one 
Anne, and Agnes, three eldest daughters of 
Rev. A. Tucker, of Wotton Fitzpaine.—At 
Portisham, John, brother of Sir T. M. 
Hardy, bt. R. N. 

Duruam.—At Whitburn-hall, Elizabeth, 
dau. of late Sir H. Williamson, bt. 

Essex.—Rev. W. Wilson, B. D. for 26 
years Rector of Moreton.—At Saling Grove, 
33, Wm. B. Goodrich, esq. of Loughbo- 
rough and Dedham. He has left a wife and 
eight children.—April 28. At Great Bad- 
dow, Lieut.-col. S. C. Carne, East Essex 
Militia —-May 18. At Walthamstow, 71, 
James Saunders, esq. 

Cheltenham, 


esq 
dau. of J. 


GLoucesTersHiRE. — At 
Capt. G. Blake, R. N.—At Dursley, 22, 
T. Pruen, esq. of University College, Oxon, 
son of Rev. T. Pruen.—April 20. At Chel- 
tenham, Isabella, relict of late T. Benson, 
esq. of Cockermouth.—A. 27. At Stoke's 
Croft, Capt. J. Thomas, a native of Bristol, 
and late of 83d regiment of foot. He had 
resided for some time in Guernsey, where 
during the war he was entrusted with the 
command of Fort St. Aubin.—A. 28. At 
Kingsdown Parade, Bristol, Jane, sister to 
Gen.. Dick, of the Hon. E. I. C.’s service.— 
4. 30. Mary, wife of Rev. J. R. Senior, of 
Winterbourne.—At Clifton, Susan, wife of 
H. Cerjat, esq. late Lieut.-col. of 29th Light 
Dragoons, and sister of R. Baird, esq. of 
Newbyth, and Sir D. Baird, bart.— May 6. 
At an advanced age, Mr. J. Mullowny, 
merchant, Bristol.—M. 7. 85, Leti- 
tia, widow of the late Mr. J. Castleman, 
surgeon, Bristol. 

Hampsuire.—The wife of R, Jennings, 
esq. of Milford.—/. 20. At Lymington, 91, 
Elizabeth, widow of late J. Guy, esq. of 

Shopwick, 
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ick, Sussex. She was mother of 12, 


Shopwick 
grandmother of 45, oe were 
of 49 “hldwns 98) In Elliot-place, 


near Gos 73, John Voke, late 
im RN =" 


a em oe x ee Ss. “ 
mere, 11th reg. Native, » Bengal Es- 
tablishment, son of E. S. Lechmere, of He- 
= - 
ERTFORDSHIRE.—May 12. 100, 
Baron, esq. of Hitchin, 

Kent.—At ee 73, Wm. Wod- 
man, esq.—At Faversham, 84, B. Baker, esq. 
—At Sevenoaks, 58, J. F. Claridge, esq. — 
Aprilia. At Canterbury, 33, Lieut -col. 
James Elwyn, on the half-pay of the 31st 
regiment.—A. 21. At Tonbridge, 43, Hen. 
son of Mr. Scoones, solicitor, of that place. 
—May 7. At Rochester, James Pepper- 
corne, esq. 

Lancasuire.—April 13. At Manchester, 
70, Elizabeth, dau. of late Tho. Johnson, 
esq. of Tildesley, and relict of late Geo. Or- 
merod, esq. of » in the same county.— 
4. 22. At High-bank, near Manchester, 71, 
Thomas Scholes, esq.— May 5. At the Vi- 
carage, at Bolton, 33, A wife of 
Rev. Preben Slade, and third daughter 
of the Lord Bishop of Chester. Firm in 
faith, pure in life, and kind to all, it may be 
said of her, if it can be of any one, that she 
is = to meet her reward. 

ICESTERSHIRE.— April 28. At Leices- 
ter, 65, the relict of late H. Coleman, esq. 
of Market Harborough, and dau. of late 2 
Bull, esq. of Bristol. —4. 30. Aged 83, Ro- 
bert Henton, esq. of Humberstone. 

Lincotnsnire.—Feb. 14. At Stamford 
Baron, 72, widow Ford. The Christian 
name of her husband was Valentine, she was 
married on Valentine’s-day, and ended her 
life on Valentine’s-day. 

Norroix,—At Oulton, Rev. Mr. Cole- 
bon.—May 8. Rev. Edward P. Edwards, 
son of Rev. Edward Edwards, rector of St. 
Edmund’s, Lyou.—M. 14. At Lynn, 106, 
Mrs. Anne Miller. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— May 1. At Tow- 
cester, 81, Mary, relict of late Rev. T 

» Rector of Bradwell.—C. Berke- 
ley, esq. of Biggen, near Oundle.—M. 19. 
At Daventry, Tov. Wn. Fallowfield, A.M 

NortTHuMBERLAND.—May 8. The wife of 
Sir Thos, Burdon, of Jesmond, uear New- 
castle.—She was the daughter of William 
Scott, esq. merchant, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and sister to the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Stowell. 

. Suropsurre.—April 21. Harriet, dau. of 
‘Rev. J. Wingfield, of Shrewsbury, and sister 
of C. Wingfield, esq. of Oxford. 

Somersersuire.—At Bath, the relict of 
late Gilbert, and mother of Lieut.- 
col. Gilbert, of H. E. I..C.’s service.—Aged 


78, Tho. Audley, esq. late a banker at Lynn. 
—At Bridgewater, 76, H. Dawe, esq. a 
member of the Common Council of that 
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Borough.— April 19. At Bath, 17, Ca- 
roline Geraldine, . Robt. L. 
Fitz-Gerald, R.N.—May 7. At Bath, 78, 


Rev. Wm. Haverfield.— _M. 3. At Bath, Ro- 
bert Broff, esq. of Pennington-house, near 


Starrorpsuine.—Feb. 18. Aged 67, Tho. 
Mackenzie, esq. late of Stoakesfield, in Ja- 
maica, and of Wolseley Park House.— April 
29. At Sleighford, Marian, wife of Rev, T. 
W. Richards. 

Surrotx.—Maroh 14. Aged 50, Edw. 
Waring, esq. of Edwardstone-grove.—M. 16. 
At Beccles, the relict of Rev. J. Penn, vicar 
of Roughton, Norfolk.—M. 26. Aged 24, 
Thos, and, on the 31st, Gardiner, aged 23, the 
only sons of Mr.B.Ladbrooke, of Cretingham. 
In ce than one month Mr. Ladbrooke has 
lost an affectionate wife and two dutiful sons. 
—M.23. Aged 16,Mary Anne, dau. of Rev. G. 
Naylor, vicar of Bramford.— April 5. At Low- 
estoft, 53, E. Acton Acton, esq. of Gatacre- 
park.— 4.7. At Ipswich, Isabella Catharine, 
relict of W. Thompson, esq. of H. E.1.C.’s 
service, andeldest dau. of Rev. W. Whinfield, 
vicar of Ramsay, and of Dovercourt cum 
Harwich.—A. 7. William Walford, of 
Moor Hall, near Clare.—A. 16. At 
St. Edmund's, 77, the relict of Philip Ben- 
nett, esq. of Widcombe. 

eerie y 20. At Frensham, 34, 
the wife of R. G. Baker, esq. and only dau. 
of Rev. John Rogers, perpetual curate of 
that place.—4. 23. Aged 26, Mr. Henry 
Penfold, solicitor, of Croydon. 

Sussex.—At Brighton, 83, John Tombs, 
esq.—March 17. At Burwash, Christian, 
wife of Rev. William Mackenzie, A. M. 
rector of that parish.—M. 23. At Bore- 
ham, Mary, wife of Rev. T. Fuller, Rector 
of Chalvington.— April 4. In Eas 
Brighton, 34, Dr. John Clayton Hall, son 
of i Hall, esq. of North-street, Brighton. 
He has left a widow and an infant ter 
to lament his loss,—May 5. At Brighton, 
70, Wm. A. Jamison, esq. of Newington. — 
M.11. At the Nunnery, near Horsham, 49, 
Anne, wife of J. Houlditch, esq. — At 
Hastings, 30, Mr. George Sturmy, jun. of 
Walworth. 

Warwicksuire.—At Hobert’s-green, in 
the parish of Tamworth, 111, Joseph Mills. 
He was a labouring man, and had resided in 
that parish 80 years.—March 9. At Bir- 
mingham, 81, Mrs. Mary Murcott.—M. 17. 
Aged 71, Mr. J. Smith, of Bristol-street, 
Birmingham.—April 4. At Birmingham, 
on his way to London, Capt. Geo. Blake, 
R. N.—May 8. At Warwick, the wife of 
Rev. H. Fenton, of Wing, Rutland. 

Wirts.—At Eastcot, Sarah, relict of J. 
Gibbs, esq. of Enford.—At Wardour Castle, 
Lady Radcliffe. —J. Alford, esq. late of 
Maddingtoa, Wilts.—At Market Lavington, 
the wife of J. Garratt, esq.—At Ivy Cot- 
tage, near Chippenham, the wife of T. Par- 
ker, esq.—At Winterbourne Dantsey, 66, 


Thomas 
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Thomas Webb Dyke, esq.—At Lamborne, 
61, J. Spicer, esq. Capt. of White Horse 
Yeomanry Cavalry, at its first establishment. 

Wonrcestrrsuirne.—At Worcester, 78, 
Mr. T. Wells.— 78, Francesy wife of 
B. Bedford, esq. of Pensham.— April 13. At 
Broom Farm, Teddington, 81, John Ste- 

m, esq. 

Yorxsuire.—At Spring-grove, near Hud- 
dersfield, 84, William Fenton, esq.— Robert 
Ramsbottom, esq. of Birks Hall, near Ha- 
lifax. He was killed by a large stone falling 

his head, whilst assisting one of his la- 

bourers.—At Sheffield, 72, J. Charlesworth, 
esq. of Kettlethorpe Hall.—At Hopwood 
Hall, 83, Robt. Alexander, esq.—At Hooton 
Pagnell, 77, St. Andrew Warde, esq.—At 
Micklefeld, 91, Mrs. A. Scholefield.—John 
Bell, esq. of Thirsk, a magistrate of the 
county.—March 28. Aged 103, Mrs. Wa- 
terhouse, of Hillend, near Barnsley.— April 
1, Aged 26, the wife of Mr. Benj. Walker, 
of the firm of Tilley, Tatham, and Walker, 
Leeds.— A. 3. At Beverley, at an advanced 
e Mrs. Backhouse Mackarell, widow of 

« M. esq. Maj. in his Majesty’s service.— 
4.7. At Ainderby House, Leeming-lane, 
77, John Pickersgill, esq. proprietor of the 
Manchester, Leeds, and Newcastle stage- 
—— for upwards of 50 years.—A. 23, 
At Malton, Edw. Soulby, esq. merchant. 
—May 4. Aged 60, Benj. Sykes, esq. of 
Gomersall, near Leeds—M. 6. Aged 64, 
John Beach, esq. of Hull.—M. 11. 
55, Rich. Shepley, esq. of Overhall, Mir- 
field. He was the last male branch of a 
- ancient family —M. 15. Aged 63, the 

ife of W. Todd, esq. of Hull. 
Wares.—Mr. T. Jenkins, roprietor, 
editor, and printer, of “ Cambrian,” 
Swansea paper, since its commencement.— 
At Peterstone-court, Breconshire, T. H. 
Powell, esq. one of the benchers of the Inner 
Temple—At Kni mn, Radnorshire, Chas. 
Meredith, esq. solicitor.—John Morris, of 
Niddfraid, nearNewtown, Montgomeryshire; 
a gentleman of extraordinary dimensions, 
weighing 13 cwt. in the coffin. The body 
was lowered into the grave with a windlass 
prepared for the purpose.—March 2. Aged 
68, John Jones, esq. of Treban, Anglesey. 
—M. 30. Aged 63, David Thomas, alias 
Davydd ddu o Eryri, the celebrated Welsh 
bard. He was found dead in the river Ce- 

in, near Bach yr Rhiffir, in the parish of 
Glanddiniolen.— May 10. At Abergavenny, 
Thomas Foster, esq. of Gray’s-inn. 

Scortanp.—At Abden, Fife, W. Thomp- 
son, esq. M.D. —At Broadlie, 92, Robert 
Montgomerie, esq. — At Dumbarton, 58, 
John Dixon, esq. proprietor of the extensive 
glass-works there.—At Tain, 84, J. Barclay, 
a a . - Perth, 79, the relict of 

v. A. Peebles, Episcopal clergyman 
there for upwards of 30 years.— April 1. 
At Forfar, the wife of C. Webster, esq. 
provost of that burgh. 


of remarkable Persons. [May, 


IrntLanp.—Leately. At Dublin, H. Met- 
calfe, esq. M. P. for Drogheda.—At 

rafelt, 70, James and Anne Badger. 

two were born on the same day, baptized 
at the same time, married to each other, 
taken ill, died together, and buried in the 
same grave.—Hon. Harriet, relict of Hon. J. 
Lagi, and dau. of Vise. Doneraile—M. 
28. At the Glebe, near Athlone, 80, Rev. T. 
Young, brother to late Bi of Clonfert. 
— April 6. Francis Brabazon Wallace, esq. 
son of late Alexander Wallace, esq. of Wa- 
terford. 

Fortion.—Lavely. At Frankfort on the 
Maine, 76, Lady Christiana, widow of Sir 
Geo. Collyer, R. N. and rete os . Forster, 

. deputy commi rs) e forces under 
Siz W. Howe, aiten York. She was the 
only d. of R. Gwynne, late Fuller, of Middle- 
ton-hall, co. Carmarthen, and sister to Gen. 
F. E. Gwynne, of Hamells, Herts. By Sir G. 
Collyer, she had an only son and @ dau. since 
deceased.—At Ghent in Flanders, 59, W. 
Wilson, late of Wellingborough, co. North- 
ampton, eldest son of Mr. A. Wilson, late 
of Cawood, York.—In the West Indies, of 
the yellow fever, soon after his arrival on 
that station, to which he had been recently 
appointed as a commander of a frigate, Capt. 
Martin, son of William Martin, gent. of 
Hemington-hall, Suffolk.—At Mocha, Bom- 
bay, 32, Lieut. Geo. Robson, Marine esta- 
blishment, and late acting resident of that 
= sea, on his passage to New South 

ales, whither he was ——, for the 
benefit of his health, and the acquirement of 
information relative to the British Settle- 
ment there, Mr. Evan Rees, late of London, 
and eldest son of the late Mr. Evan Rees, 
of Neath. He was a much esteemed and use- 
ful member of the me | of Friends, and 

roved himself the ‘ friend of human kind,” 
his exertions to promote various plans of 


a | and beneficence.—At Charles- 
ston, N America, by the bite of a rattie- 
snake, Mr. Rob. Wilson, of Liverpool. He 
was bit the day previous, and died in great 
agony He had collected a great number of 
these reptiles to send to Europe, and being 
in the habit of handling them, was incau- 
tious enough to allow himself to be bit by 
one of them.—At Baltimore, Hon. Wm. 
Pinckney, senator in the American C 

fen the State of Maryland. In the re mm 
of this eminent jurist, eloquent advocate, 
and enlightened statesman, America has sus- 
tained a loss which will be universally felt 
and deeply deplored. He was buried in the 
Capitol at Washington, and both Houses of 
Congress attended his funeral.—At Madeira, 
21, where he had been for the recovery of 
his health, Wm. Rich. son of W. Hudson, 
esq. of Frogmore.—Edw. Jerem. son of late 
T. Hill, esq. of Hambrook-house, Gloucest. 
—At Grenada, 44, Mr. Andrew Webster. 
A few months before his death he weighed 
486 lbs.—At Rome, Rev. Stephen Geo. 


> 
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Ram, rector of Ringmore, Devon, son of 
the late Samuel Ram, esq. of Ramsfort 
Gorey, Ireland, and of Portswood Lodge, 
Hanis.— Aug. 7. At Paltoopeni, in Coptene 
while on a shooting excursion, 23, Henry 
John St. John, esq. third son of Gen. the 
Hon. Frederick St. John, and nephew of 
Earl Craven and Vise. Bolingbroke and St. 
John. He had recently arrived in Ceylon, 
having been appointed on the Civil service 
of that Colony.—Sept. 4. At Dum-Dum, 
Bengal, assistant-surgeon J. F. Tod, at- 
tached to the mission of the Political Agent 
in the Western Rajpoot States—S. 6. At 
Goruckpore, in the East Indies, Jane-Grant 
wife of R. M. Bird, esq. judge and magi- 
strate of that place.—S. 9. At Bengal, 46, 
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Capt. Chas. Court, marine surveyor-gen.— 


S.15. Av Chinsurah, Bengal, 45, Richard 
Jenkinson, esq.—S. 17. At , S. P 
Bagram, esq. & well-known and hi ly re- 
spected Armenian merchant of that city — 
S. 21. During his from 0 to 


—- Capt. John Stewart, od he 4 8d 
reg.—S. 22. At Bombay, 23, Francisco 
Franco, esq. Civil service. —S. 25. At Hus- 
singbad, Bengal, Lieut. V. H. F. Green, ist 
bat. 16th reg. N. I.—S. 26. At Madras, 49, 
Mr. William Urquhart.—Lieut. Hay, of H. 
M. 34th reg. aid-de-camp to his Excellency 
the Governor.—S. 31. Neat Benares, Ben- 
fi ensign John Clark.—October 3. At 

ima, Thomas Hardwick, esq. late of Man- 
chester. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 22, to May 21, 1822. 








Christened. Buried. 2and 5180] 50 and 60 154 
Males - 1061 }e059 Males - 800 1576 Sand10 78] 60 and 70 1297 
Females - 998 Females - 776 i 10 and 20 54] 70and 80 94 

Whereof have died under two years old 393 20 and 830 109 | 80 and 90 50 
& { s0 and 40162} 90and100 8 
40 and 50 167 


Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending May 18. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s @ s d. s. 4d. & d. s d. s d. 
47 0 16 11 17 4 22 0 22 8 24 66 

















CORN, EXCHANGE, May 24, 1822. 
Though the arrival of Wheat since Monday has been very moderate, the mealing trade 
is exceedingly dull, and the better sorts alone support that day’s prices; for the ordinary 
sorts there is scarcely any sale, and we quote them full 1s. per quarter lower. 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 29, 45s. to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 22, 32s. 84d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 18. 


Kent Bags ......+.00+++ el. 16s. to 41. 15s. | Kent Pockets........+ s 1. 18s. to SL. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ........++ 2i. 10s. to 3l. 3s. | Sussex Ditto... eee Ql. 128. to BL. 193. 
Essex Ditto ........000+ 2l. 16s. to 4l. Os. | Essex Ditto.......... soos 21. 168. to 44, 4s. 


Farnham, fine, 4/. 10s. to 7. to 101. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 18: 
St. James's, Hay 41. 4s.0d. Straw1l.17s.0d. Clover 4/. 4s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 41. 0s. Od. 
Straw 11. 16s. 0d. Clover 5l. 0s.—Smithfield, Hay 31. 15s. 0d. Straw 11. 16s. 0d. Clover 4l. 7s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 18. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 
Beef ...ccccccsccssecoeees 2s. ‘Od. to 38. 4d. | Lamb ........sereeseeees 3s. 8d. to Ss. 4d. 
Mutton . ......eeceeeee ls. 8d. to 2s. 8d.| Head of Cattle at Market May 18: 
Veal ....cccceseres wrecsee @s. 8d. to 4s. Od. OBES ceccsccesccccee 464 Calves 338. 
Pork ....0seeeeeee oreeses 1s. 8d. to 4s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 13,530 Pigs 140. 


COALS, May 24: Newoastle, 283. 6d. to 39s. 6d.—Sunderland, 315. 6d. to 40s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. May 18: Town Tallow 38s. Od. Yellow Russia 38s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 78s. Mottled 86s. Curd 98s.—CANDLES, 9s. Od. per Doz. Moulds ae ey 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 29, to May 25, 1822, both inclusive. 





3. | 3 sissis | 8338 | 

FCS IS ISS SPSiEsSdl CS |E pata, he Be 

$2/22/8) £8 225s F825) SS | 1000l | soo. 

ae lat |S]? jw <| & od 
238 |\77§ 4\78f g—94$ |102$/193 60 pm.|3 5 pm.jg 5 pm. 
237 |77§ 378% 4/834 lgag 4/102g/194 242 5 2 pm.j6 2 pm. 
237 |77§ 4|\78§ §\884 \94f Gi 102dii9g 53 pm.|par. 3 pm.|} 4 pm. 
238 |78h 978% 94/894 943 4/1023/19§ |774 52 pm.|1 4 pm.|3 5 pm. 
2394\78§ 4/794 34|/88% [94g —|1024)19§ ‘53 pm|1 3 pm.@ 5 pm. 
239 |773 8 |734 j|—944 §102§)19§ |——/243}57 pm.1 4 pm.i@ 4 pm. 
2394/78 4/79 84/89} i948 g/1024 195 58 pm.1 4 pm.j2 6 pm. 
2394/78 7§|78§ $/89 (945 4/1024/19§ [77% [243 [57 pm.i4 1 pm 5 2 pm. 
2394!77% 8 |78§ §/89 ios 4}1024)19§ |58 pm|4_ 1 pm.1 3 pm. 
23841774 $784 4/885 [944 §)1024|/19¢ |—--'56 pm.|3. pm. par./1 4 pm. 
2384774 |78% ij— 48 $1025)195 —|—— 55 pm./2 pm. 1 dis.|4 pm. pr. 
239 |774 ~=—«|782 s)—'944 §1024 19} —|—! 1 dis. par.j1d.2pm. 
238 |77% §|78§ #889 94§ §11023/195 50 pm.|2 dis. 1 pm.|1 pm. 3d. 
239 |78 7$|78% Tesi 944 §11024/19§ |77% —-50 pm.|$ 2 dis.j1d. 1pm. 
240 |78% 4/79 89f [94g 411023)/20 [774 ——|50 pm.|2 pm. 1 dis.|/p, 2 pm. 
73 8 |79$ 83\s9 94g 4|1024 20 |——|——'50 pm.|t dis. 1 pm.|p. 3 pm. 
240 |78k |79 $833 ‘94g §)102§ 20 1 pm. | dis.|p. 1 pm. 
240 |78% 4/78% 9 |89$ [94g § 1023/20 51 pm.j|par. 2 pm.|p. 2 pm. 
240 |\78§ 4\794 43894 \94% 4/1024 20 |77% 2434)55 pm.|par. 3 pm.|1 4 pm. 
239 |78 . 3179} 8%/89} [94$ §]1029/20 2433/55 pm.|| 3 pm.|1 5 pm. 
—/78§ 4/79 4189 |94§ 4$102g/20 [773 fame 1 3 pmji 3 pm. 
240 |78§ 4/795 4|894 94% §| shut|19% (54 pm.|3 pm. par.|5 2 pm. 

J ' 
#,* South Sea Stock, 87§, 884, 88%, 884, 89, 91, 90}, 89, 90. 











































































































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 27, to May 26, 1822, both inclusive. 


























Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ls | 2 Is |! le sfZei els 
‘si8-4| g : ||Baom) Weather. [2-2/5 2| § (22 |Beo™|) Weather. 
>s 5 5 Z ° "tp in. pts. 5 io 8 z © "to in. pts.| 
Az ox =z | Az \o= =z 
Apr. ° ° ° \| May ° ° ° | 
27 | 50 | 55 | 50 || 30, O4/rain | #2 | 48 | 48 | 46 | 29, 82)/cloudy 
es | 50 | 61 | 50 » 29\cloudy | 13 | 49 | 55 | 48 > 86/|\cloudy 
29 | 50 | 63 | 50 > 28) fair | 14 | 50 | 65 | 52 > 90)\/fair 
30 | 65 | 65 | 50 » 30}fair i} 15 | 53 | 68 | 50 > 94) fair 
M1) 53 |.62] 48 || , 35\fair | 16 | 50 | 64 | 51 | 30, 00/lfair 
2| 48 | 62] 50 > 14}fair 17 | 55 | 71 | 56 | 29, 99)lfai 
3 | 45 | 63 | 52 || 29, 90/fair | 18 | 56 | 73 | 51 | 80, 07)|fair 
4 | 57 | 64} 54 » 65|cloudy 19 | 58 | 73 | 60,| , 13) |fair 
5 | 50 | 67] 57 » 74\thund. sto.| 20 | 62 | 75 | 63 > 18)\fair 
6 | 57 | 67 | 57 » 77\cloudy {| 21 | 60 | 72 | 62 » 33) |fair 
7| 55 | 55] 50 > 34}rain 22 | 55 | 69 | 50 » 87//fair 
8 | 45, 54| 44 » 97) fair 23 | 50 | 62) 49 » 27} fair 
9 | 44] 52! 46 > 69\cloudy || 24] 55] 65 | 54 » 09) |fair 
10 | 50 | 54] 45 » 32lraln 25 | 55 | 65 | 51 | 29, 95||thunder 
11} 49/61; 50] , 66/fair 26 | 56 | 60} 50 > 86) rain 
j | 
































JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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